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INTRODUCTION 


Wuen Dr. Blaikie began to write the following Notes, 
he had no idea of producing an autobiography. His 
desire was simply to gather together what he himself 
has called some ‘ Recollections of a Busy Life.’ He 
would have been glad accordingly—had it been possible 
—to exclude all personal references. But that could 
not be, and hence the accounts which are given of his 
own individual history, especially in the earlier chapters. 

His life was, indeed, a busy one. He left school in 
Aberdeen as Dr. Melvin’s dux—a distinction which 
all will appreciate who know anything of that famous 
Latinist’s reputation. As a student he was not con- 
tent to follow the various courses prescribed by his 
ordinary teachers, but sought constantly to add to 
his knowledge by taking supplementary classes. In 
Pilrig he built up, from the ground, by faithful and 
diligent labour, a large and important congregation. 
Very soon demands came to be made on him for 
the employment of his industrious pen, and at 
different times he became editor of the Free Church 
Magazine, the North British Review, the Sunday 
Magazine, and the Catholic Presbyterian. 'To these 
magazines he contributed a multitude of fugitive 
articles, most of which are now virtually buried in 
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their columns. But his literary activity appeared 
also in the publication of many books. His Better 
Days for Working People had a very large circulation ; 
so had his Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone. His For 
the Work of the Ministry has been adopted as a text- 
book in both British and American theological semi- 
naries ; and his Cunningham Lectures on the Preachers 
of Scotland, his David, King of Israel, and other 
works have all had a reputation which has secured for 
him a recognised place in the department of Christian 
literature. 

He could not be said, however, to be distinctively a 
literary man, extraordinary as was his activity in that 
capacity. It would be truer to speak of him as a 
philanthropist. All his life through, his heart and 
mind seemed to be occupied with schemes for the 
relief of those who were needing help. What he did 
for the elevation of the working classes is told in the 
succeeding pages. He took a leading and earnest part 
in the great business of temperance reform; and 
it is well known that the inspiration of the Cana- 
dian emigration enterprises, of which the organisation 
and execution were Mrs. Blaikie’s, came largely from 
him. Nor were his beneficent efforts exhausted in 
connections like these. Mainly by his means a sum 
of about £14,000 was raised for the benefit of the 
Waldenses, and to him the students of New College, 
Edinburgh, are indebted for the institution which 
allows them to dine together before separating for 


the day. 
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Above all, Dr. Blaikie was a Christian man, and he 
could always be relied upon to be in the front when 
any interest was at stake appearing to affect either the 
cause of evangelical religion in general or, more speci- 
fically, the welfare of the Church. No one who heard 
him pray could help being impressed by his devout- 
ness, and this quality is conspicuous in the volume 
of prayers which he has given to the world. When 
Mr. Moody paid his first visit to Edinburgh, it was in 
Dr. Blaikie’s house that he found a home, and the in- 
terest in revivals then manifested was a feature in his 
character all his life long. But he was not satisfied 
to show his sympathy with evangelical work by good 
wishes or in a social way; he accepted any amount 
of personal trouble to accomplish ends which seemed 
to him fitted to promote the cause of Christ. To 
him, for example, the Presbyterian Alliance owed 
its existence, and the pages which follow show how 
much of his busy life was devoted to its establishment 
and extension. He also took an active part in the 
business of his own Church, speaking often in its 
courts, giving his counsel at committee meetings, and 
ever ready to place his services at the disposal of those 
who needed special help in the pulpit. He also 
accepted the convenership of two of the most important 
Church committees at different times—that which has 
the oversight of the Colleges, in the first instance, and 
afterwards that of Home Missions. That he was not, 
however, a mere ecclesiastic is strikingly illustrated in 
a letter which he wrote immediately before the Free 
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Church reached its jubilee, and in which he pleaded for 
an earnest consideration by the Church of its spiritual 
condition. After referring to three periods in its 
history when there have been special times of revival— 
1844, when Dr. Charles Brown preached his famous 
sermon ; 1859, when the wave of spiritual life swept 
over America and Ireland; and 1874, when Mr. Moody 
paid his first visit to this country—he said: ‘'These 
movements may have been defective in some things, but 
I have a deep conviction that they indicate the high- 
water mark of our Church, and were the efflorescence 
of the spirit to which nearly all our prosperity and 
success were due. It was through this spirit that men’s 
hearts, and their purses too, were opened; through this 
spirit earnest people were attracted to our Church; we 
got a great character over the Christian world, and 
great things were always expected of us. I hope and 
' believe that there is much of this spirit in our Church 
still; but our thermometer does not stand where it 
was. When he wrote in this way he was Moderator of 
the General Assembly. The yearning revealed in these 
words was recognised as characteristic of the man—of 
one who earnestly desired the prosperity of the Church, 
but who felt that its true prosperity depends on its 
spiritual vitality. 

Dr. Blaikie’s busy and beneficent life naturally called 
forth in time public tokens of recognition. In 1868 
he was elected by the General Assembly Professor of 
Apologetics and Pastoral Theology in New College, 
Edinburgh. Both of these subjects he was in a 
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measure well qualified to teach, but the latter lay most 
directly to his hand. He had studied the Christian 
evidences, and had written in vindication of them. But 
the difficulties he had been accustomed to deal with 
were rather of the popular than of the philosophical 
type, and his lectures, though quite as useful, were not 
always as profound as those which the apologists of the 
present day are claiming to deliver. In dealing with 
pastoral theology, however, his practical mind was quite 
at home, and many ministers now living will be ready 
to testify to the benefit they derived from his wise 
and suggestive counsels. Something like a thousand 
students passed through his classes during his long 
incumbency, some of whom have attained to eminence 
in their profession ; but we are sure that there is no 
one who does not retain a grateful recollection of one 
who was always in earnest, and whose constant desire 
it was to make those whom he taught faithful ministers 
of the New ‘Testament. 

A higher honour was conferred upon him when he 
was placed, in 1892, in the Chair of the General 
Assembly. For fifty years the Free Church had 
chosen its Moderators from among the men who left 
the Establishment in 1843—one exception only having 
been made in favour of Dr. Rainy. Dr. Blaikie was 
the last of the Pre-Disruption Moderators, and various 
events of no small significance occurred under his 
presidency. For one thing, a distinct step was then 
taken in the direction of that Union which has 
since been consummated—it was agreed to exchange 
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corresponding members with the United Presbyterian 
Synod. But equally momentous was the passing of 
two Acts which have given rise to a good deal of 
trouble, but whose essential excellence is indisputable : 
first, that which decreed proved inefficiency to be a 
sufficient reason for separating a minister from his 
charge ; and second, what has been made familiar to 
us all as the Declaratory Act, in which certain necessary 
explanations have been given of the meaning of our 
Standards. It did not fall to the Moderator to say 
much on those different subjects, but we can well 
understand how heartily the proceedings of the 
Assembly with regard to them commended themselves 
to his catholic spirit. 

The Jubilee of the Free Church was celebrated a 
year later—in 1893—and at the opening of the 
Assembly then held Dr. Blaikie preached. But it was 
not only in that way that he was connected with the 
commemoration. Immediately before the occasion he 
published a little book, entitled After Fifty Years, in 
which he told the story of the Free Church in the form 
of ‘Letters by a Grandfather. The whole of, these 
letters were afterwards reproduced in the jubilee 
number of the Free Church Monthly, and contain the 
best, because simplest, account of a great movement 
that has yet been given to the world. 

Another honour was conferred upon Dr. Blaikie 
during 1892. He was appointed President of the 
Presbyterian Alliance. It met in Toronto, and was 
largely attended. ‘The honour was well deserved, as 
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no one else had done half as much to establish and 
render it successful. What impression he made upon 
the American members may be gathered from the 
remarks of one of them who criticised the proceedings 
in the newspapers. ‘ We from the United States,’ says 
he, ‘were much impressed with the strength of the 
delegations from Great Britain. First among them, 
of course, the President of the Council, Rev. Professor 
Blaikie of Edinburgh. Every one fell in love with 
him. His is one of those strong sweet faces that to 
look at is a benediction, and as he sits on the platform 
many an eye studies his lion-like, child-like face.’ 

The writer of these sentences hit a deeper truth 
than he knew. ‘That combination of strength and 
sweetness was an essential feature of Dr. Blaikie’s 
nature. In ordinary intercourse he was usually so 
quiet and gentle as to suggest that kindliness was his 
ruling characteristic, but when a stand required to be 
made, or an evil to be denounced, he put his foot 
down in a way which showed that there was iron in 
his constitution. 

We may add that testimony was borne to his 
gifts not only within the Churches, but outside of 
them. For one thing, two of our Universities— 
those of Edinburgh and Aberdeen—conferred upon 
him honorary degrees. He became a Doctor of Laws 
as well as a Doctor of Divinity, and this deepened 
his interest in all Scottish academic questions. His 
services in the cause of temperance, also, led to his 
election as President of the Free Church ‘lemperance 
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Society. He became an abstainer in 1874, his associa- 
tion with Mr. Moody leading him to realise then, as he 
had not done before to the same extent, the enormous 
evils of the drink traffic. And how earnestly he pro- 
secuted this social reform movement is well known to 
all who came into contact with him in his later years. 
No small amount of interest attaches to what we 
may call some of his latest enterprises. One was the 
undertaking of a journey to California for the purpose 
of visiting his son. Accompanied by Mrs. Blaikie, he 
crossed from Greenock to New York, and, after a 
flying visit to Philadelphia, proceeded westward by 
Chicago, Denver, Utah, and the Yosemite Valley to 
Los Angeles. Returning by another route, he took 
ship to San Francisco, and travelled northward by the 
Canadian Pacific through Winnipeg to Toronto, and, 
after paying flying visits to Niagara and Northfield, 
he returned home to publish a delightful account of 
this holiday tour in a little volume which he has 
styled Summer Suns in the Far West. During the 
whole of this circuit he was received everywhere with 
the greatest cordiality, and he repaid the kindness 
rendered to him by preaching frequently, and by de- 
livering again and again his lecture on Livingstone. 
The other undertaking was a very significant one. 
It will be remembered that at the outset of his life he 
was distinguished as a Latin scholar. His love for 
that language never ceased. He was in the habit of 
quoting it frequently in his letters. But few, we are 


sure, ever pictured him as engaged in the translation 
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of our popular English hymns into Latin verse. This, 
however, was one of his last works, and one specimen 
may be given to show the skill with which the trans- 
lation was accomplished :— 


* How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds’ 


Quam dulce Jesu nomen est 
Fideli audienti, 

In omnibus solamen est 
Ki, jam non timenti. 


Contritum cor resuscitat, 
Pectus lenit turbatum ; 
Esurienti cibum dat, 
Et fessis, otium gratum. 


O carum nomen, mi Rupes, 
Refugium, Tutamen, 

Thesaurus inexhaustus es, 
Perpetuum solamen ! 


Me Deus audit, propter Te, 
Peccato jam foedatum ; 
Accusat Sathan frustra me 
Redemptum Dei natum. 


Jesu, Amice, Pastor, Rex, 
Sacerdos, Sponse, Vates, 

Via et Vita, Meta, Dux, 
Accipias meas grates ! 


Infirmum cor tentat famam 
Frustra Tuam sonare ; 

Quum cernam totam gloriam 
Tum coepero laudare. 


2 


Sed nunc, Dilecte, canam Te 
Fugaci omni aura ; 

Et Tuum dulce nomen me 
Juvet in mortis hora 
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For many years Dr. Blaikie lived in Palmerston 
Road, but when it became no longer necessary to 
remain in Edinburgh, he resolved to move to a house 
which he had acquired in North Berwick. This change 
had to be made at the last somewhat hurriedly, and 
in transferring his splendid library to his new abode 
he exerted himself in a manner which seems to have 
injuriously affected him. He was able, however, to take 
short walks and drives in an open carriage, and there 
was a good hope that he might be spared for a time. 
But the end came very suddenly. He had gone to 
the Assembly of 1899, mainly out of respect to Dr. 
Stewart of Lovedale, for whom he had a great regard, 
but he returned home none the better for his visit. 
On the 30th of May—the last day of the Assembly— 
when he was putting on his overcoat to go out for a 
drive, he was struck down with paralysis, and never 
recovered consciousness. Thus passed away one of our 
noblest men—one whose blamelessness of life, and 
earnestness of purpose, and devotion to duty and to 
Christ were so conspicuous that they may well be an 
inspiration to our younger ministers. 


~~ 








CHAPTER 1 
MY FORBEARS 


I was born at Aberdeen, 5th February 1820, a few months 
after the Queen. It was in the first days of the reign of 
George 1v., for the town bells were ringing in honour of 
his accession at the very time when I came into the world. 
Whether the death of the old king was bad news or not, 
it certainly did not travel quickly, for as George m. died 
on the 29th January, it was a full week before the people 
of Aberdeen knew that the Prince Regent was now 
their king. 

In those days every considerable town of Scotland had 
a character of its own, much more clearly marked than 
now, when railways, steamers, telegraph, and telephone 
have done so much to make allalike. The district round 
Aberdeen, embracing the county, and its neighbours, 
Banff and Kincardine, had a marked character, forming a 
sort of North-Eastern ‘ Kingdom,’ though no one gave it 
that royal designation, as it was given to the county of 
Fife. The people were hardy, sturdy, shrewd, self-reliant, 
laborious, persistent, undemonstrative, wanting in manners, 
slow of speech, broad in pronunciation, prone to a dry, 
sarcastic humour, yet neighbourly and friendly, and with 
much more real emotion hidden down in their hearts than 
appearances indicated. They were capable of strong 
attachments; they had a warm interest in each other, 
and were as proud of any of their people that rose to 
distinction as if they had been a Highland clan. 
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Hard work never seemed toappal them. Small tenant 
farmers, with wonderful perseverance, would often tear 
into cultivation tracts of barren ground that nature had 
abandoned to the ‘blue heather,’ as the boulders of 
gneiss and granite were called. Having (before the era 
of dynamite) blasted the boulders, and built them’ into 
fences, they contrived to rear crops of oats or barley, or 
of potatoes or turnips, in very desperate situations. I 
question whether such a transformation of the soil was 
ever effected as that which has been witnessed in my time 
between Stonehaven and Aberdeen. It was here that 
Sir Walter Scott placed the patrimonial estate of the 
redoubtable Sir Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket—a 
wilderness of stone, bog, and heather; but now, as you 
look out from the railway, though there are still unculti- 
vated patches, smiling fields and comfortable homesteads 
greet your eye. This has been done mainly by the 
tenants, who could benefit by the change only for the 
few years of their leases; and though some landlords 
acknowledged the labours that have added much to the 
value of their estates, I fear that in most cases Virgil’s vos 
non nobis might have been the motto of the actual im- 
provers. Many people from the north of Scotland carried 
the same habit across the Atlantic into the woodlands of 
Ontario and other colonies, but with prospects more 
encouraging, inasmuch as the land became their own. 

Aberdeen, as I have said, never lost sight of any of its 
sons who rose to fame, whether as soldiers, scholars, 
authors, poets, physicians, divines, or statesmen. An 
Aberdonian by birth might have spent his life on the 
other side of the globe, but the newspaper would still 
call him ‘our townsman.’* Books on eminent men of 
Aberdeen, bards of Bon-Accord, Aberdeen doctors, Aber- 
deen provosts, and so forth, have been very plentiful. And, 
of course, this feeling tended to foster a quiet sentiment 
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that the Aberdonians were a very superior set of men. 
The story goes, that on one occasion an Aberdonian who 
had become head gardener to an English nobleman, while 
several of his countrymen filled similar situations in the 
neighbourhood, being asked how the fact was to be 
accounted for, ‘Oh! oh!’ said Andrew, ‘that’s easily 
explainit. You English can do weel eneuch at ordinar’ 
work; but for ministers, and gaird’ners, and a’ kind 0’ 
head-work, it’s hiz you come to.’ Another Aberdonian 
put the case more tersely and comprehensively, ‘ Tak’ 
awa Aberdeen and twal’ miles roond, and whaur 
are ye?’ 

I do not know whether Aberdeen has ever got its due 
place as a handsome city. The granite of which it is 
built resists alike the contact of smoke and the forces of 
disintegration, retaining a freshness, and an air of cleanli- 
ness, and a stability quite unique.!_ And as for the principal 
street of Aberdeen—Union Street—I1 doubt whether its 
equal can be found in any provincial city. It gives to the 
town the dignity of a capital. Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
alone eclipses it. I recollect, when I was a student at the 
University of Edinburgh, that on one occasion a good- 
natured controversy arose between an Aberdeen student 
and an Edinburgh one, as to whether Union Street, in 
Aberdeen, or George Street, in Edinburgh, was the finer. 
The champion of Aberdeen was my dear friend David 
Masson, afterwards famous as an English writer. After a 
keen discussion it was agreed to refer the matter to an Irish 


1 Marischal College, which was rebuilt in the thirties, looked as bright 
as ever in the nineties. I had once the honour of opening a new church 
in Aberdeenshire—I think at Alford. In my sermon there was a rhetori- 
cal passage about the time ‘when these walls shall have crumbled to 
dust.2 But when I entered the church, the interior of which was lined 
with slabs of dressed granite and red cement, it had such a look of inde- 
structibility, that I could not conceive it ever crumbling to dust, and was 
obliged to leave out my flight of rhetoric. 
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student who had been standing by and had heard both 
sides. His judgment was given with great promptness 
and decision: ‘There’s no street in all the world like 
Sackville Street, Doblin.’ 

The Blaikie family came originally from the Border 
counties, where they had been settled in a respectable 
way from time immemorial. A Blaikie was town-clerk of 
Selkirk at the time of the battle of Flodden. The farm 
of Holydean, near St. Boswells, where a much-esteemed 
namesake of mine died a few years ago, has been tenanted 
by the same family for two hundred years. In the small 
burial-ground of Long Newton there are several tomb- 
stones in memory of Blaikies, some reaching back to 
the seventeenth century. They seem to have been a 
family of long-lived, steady, hard-working yeomen. One 
of them performed a feat that few Scotsmen have done 
—he emigrated northwards. But it was under compul- 
sion. He had been involved in the Stuart rising of 1715, 
and fled to the north, where he settled somewhere near 
Dunkeld. He was a farmer of enterprise and ability, and 
is said to have introduced the culture of turnips and 
potatoes in these parts. From him came my grand- 
father, who emigrated from Perth to Aberdeen, and 
became founder of the well-known firm, John Blaikie and 
Sons. A sister of his married a tradesman of Perth of the 
name of Bisset, and was the mother of Sir John Bisset, a 
favourite commissary officer of the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsula. John Blaikie married Helen Richard- 
son, the daughter of a well-to-do merchant in Perth, and 
sister of Peter Richardson, who became the husband of 
Mary Ruskin, the aunt of John Ruskin. Peter Richardson 
is noticed rather disparagingly in Ruskin’s Preterita, but 
my father’s youngest sister, Mrs. Corbet of Bieldside, 
Aberdeenshire, who still survives, remembers him as an 
enterprising citizen and a kind relation, Once, when a 
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child, she travelled with him in his gig from the manse of 
St. Cyrus (her eldest sister was the wife of Dr. Alexander 
Keith, minister of the parish, the well-known author of 
The Evidence of Prophecy), and on the same evening, on 
reaching home, he was attacked by apoplexy, and died. 
His wife, Mary Ruskin, died soon after, and the family 
were left very poor. My grandmother had some share in 
their upbringing. William, the eldest boy, who lived 
with her at her house, Outseats, near Aberdeen, was bred 
an apothecary, but by dint of tact, shrewdness, and such 
education as he could command, he ended his career as a 
fashionable physician at Tunbridge Wells. Mary Richard- 
son, who made such an impression on John Ruskin, used 
to be often at Outseats, my grandmother’s house. I 
remember her as a girl, with a somewhat plain face, but 
of a warm, good-humoured, and affable disposition. One 
of my father’s brothers, David, was bred in the office of 
John Ruskin’s father in London, the great sherry mer- 
chant, and always retained for him a great regard. I have 
heard him say that he thought a great deal more of the 
father than of the son. I am afraid my uncle had more 
head for commerce than for art or literature. 

Finding an opening in Aberdeen, my grandfather had 
left Perth and settled in the granite city. There is a 
story that he and his young wife travelled on foot, she 
carrying in her arms her first-born infant—my father. 
But my aunt, Mrs. Corbet, says that they travelled com- 
fortably in a post-chaise! They were both persons of 
good presence, and I have been told that a handsomer 
couple could not be seen in Aberdeen. My grandfather 
was a successful tradesman, and a worthy, good man— 
an elder, I think, in the east parish of Aberdeen. The 
story of my grandmother and her infant occurs in a book 
on Aberdeen doctors, in connection with one of the younger 
sons of the family, Patrick, who was a medical man. 
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Patrick began his career in the navy, and was surgeon on 
board the ship that carried the Emperor Napoleon to 
St. Helena. Some interesting letters to my father, giving 
an account of his experiences alongside Napoleon, have 
unhappily been lost. He had been presented by some 
member of the Camperdown family with the chair on 
which Lord Camperdown sat during the engagement off 
Camperdown, one of the legs of which had been shattered 
by a cannon-ball. Somehow this chair fell to me, and, 
being rush-bottomed and in a somewhat ragged condition, 
I sent it to a cabinetmaker for repairs. He thought he 
was making a great improvement by removing the shattered 
leg and substituting a brand new one. 

When my uncle left the navy, he settled in Aberdeen 
as a medical practitioner. He held the chair of anatomy, 
or rather, the lectureship in Marischal College, at the time 
when the country was in a fever owing to the discovery of 
the methods by which Dr. Knox of Edinburgh and other 
anatomists had been obtaining bodies for dissection. I am 
afraid my uncle did not take much heed to his ways in 
providing for his class. The story goes, that having 
obtained a body somewhere in the country, he dressed 
it in ordinary apparel, placed it beside himself in his gig, 
and drove the whole length of the town to his house in 
Castle Hill. Certainly he gave a great proof of his 
courage and determination, for, had he been detected, 
this feat might have cost him his life. I have but a single 
recollection of him, in connection with a fracture of the 
arm which I sustained in early schooldays. I do not 
know whether it was the practice in those days to apply 
leeches to a fracture, but they were applied to me, and 
I remember how, to amuse me when suffering pain, he 
likened the leeches to scholars: if a leech sucked well, 
he was high up in the class; if badly, down in the fourth 
‘faction.’ Between asthma and other causes the poor 
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man had a troubled life, and needed, no doubt, all the 
resources of this vein of humour, and other things besides, 
to help him through his struggles. The heart seems 
always to have been the weak point of the family: he 
died quite young, sitting in his chair. 

The eldest daughter of my grandparents married the 
Rev. Dr. Keith of St. Cyrus, already referred to. His father, 
Dr. George Skene Keith, was minister first of Keith Hall, 
and then of Tulliallan; a very able man, and much more 
a man of the world than his son. Dr. Keith of St. Cyrus 
was one of the most amiable and kind-hearted of men, 
and his wife was not much behind him. He had a 
remarkably enthusiastic temperament, so much so, that 
it was irksome to him to concentrate attention on subjects 
that lay outside his hobbies. I remember him saying, 
that what led to his writing his book on The Evidence of 
Prophecy was a conversation with a gentleman in the 
country town of Stonehaven, who laid great stress on 
Hume’s argument against miracles. It occurred to. Dr. 
Keith that there was still an actual, continuous miracle, 
to which appeal might be made, patent to the senses, 
namely, the fulfilment of literal prophecy. There were 
two topics well fitted to show this: the history of the 
Jews, and the present condition of Palestine and other 
Bible lands. He set himself with great diligence to 
collect facts bearing on these, reading books of travel, 
and twice paying visits to the Holy Land. His book 
had an extraordinary popularity, there being some forty 
editions, besides abridgments. Cases of conversion 
arising from the reading of it were very numerous. 
There is reason to believe that the Duke of Wellington 
was one of those who were impressed by it. An attempt 
was made in the Quarterly Review to show that it differed 
little from a similar book by Bishop Newton. The editor 
refused to insert any reply, but a pamphlet prepared by 
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a friend, the late Rev. Dr. Brewster of Crail, a brother 
of Principal Sir David Brewster, was inserted as an ad- 
vertisement, vindicating the originality of Dr. Keith, 
especially in his two special lines, the statements of 
modern travellers and the state of the Jews. 

Dr. Keith was encouraged to attempt other works in 
the same direction. But he found, as many have found, 
that he was his own greatest rival. He never could come 
up to his first effort, far less surpass it. Even his first 
book has now gone out of sight. This is in consequence 
of the change that has taken place as to the nature of the 
evidence from prophecy. The literal element in prophecy 
has given place to the moral. For myself, however, I am 
persuaded that the revulsion against the literal element 
has been carried too far. More weight is certainly due 
than used to be allowed to the moral element in prophecy, 
but those who would deny all place to the literal are 
confronted with undeniable facts. Were there nothing 
else, the present condition of the Jews, on which Dr. 
Keith laid so much stress, is a powerful argument in 
favour of the literal. And the argument of such men as 
Kuenen, that the prophecies on the subject of the Jews 
ought to have been fulfilled far earlier, is no real argument, 
inasmuch as it can in no way explain how it came about 
that they were fulfilled at all. 

There was a remarkable case of a visionary appearance 
connected with Mrs. Keith, When my father died 
suddenly at Aberdeen, on 3rd October 1836, she was 
sitting at the parlour window of the manse of St. Cyrus, 
and starting up, said, ‘There’s my brother James, and 
he’s beckoning to me.’ She went to the front door 
expecting to meet him, but found no one. Believing 
that something ominous had taken place, she sent for 
letters, but without result. In a day or two the news 
came of her brother’s sudden death. In the course of the 
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winter some of her children, who were at school at 
Aberdeen, took scarlet fever; she went to nurse them, 
caught the infection, and died. The manse of St. Cyrus 
was never the same place again. The story of the vision 
got somehow into Mrs. Crowe’s Night-side of Nature, and I 
once had a correspondence regarding it with Mr. Myers, 
on the part of the Psychological Society. He desired to 
know whether Mrs. Keith had communicated the facts of 
her vision to any one before its verification. As in most 
such cases, there was no such record. But the circum- 
stances were matters of common talk in the whole circle. 
And for herself, she was of staid and calm temperament, 
and absolutely truthful, so that the occurrence takes its 
place among numberless such cases beyond our present 
means of explanation. No fewer than four of my Keith 
cousins became medical men, including Dr. George Skene 
Keith of Edinburgh, who inherited somewhat of his 
father’s enthusiasm, but turned it to a very different pur- 
pose. His Plea for a Simpler Life, in the main views of 
which I heartily agree, shows a remarkable degree of 
enthusiasm in favour of the line of practice which he 
followed during his very successful career as an Edinburgh 
practitioner. Thomas Keith rose to high distinction in 
the surgical world as an ovariotomist, saving many a one 
from severe physical suffering, although himself, poor 
fellow, a great sufferer. The other two young doctors 
died early in India. 

My mother’s family name was Garden. ‘There were 
Gardens or Gardynes in Forfarshire in early days, but I 
do not think we had any connection with them, Another 
family were proprietors of the estate of Banchory- 
Devenick. A son of this house was minister of Clatt in 
_ Aberdeenshire, and our branch comes, I think, from him. 
At the Revolution there were two members of the 
family Aberdeenshire ministers: George, of St. Nicholas, 
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Aberdeen, and his brother James, Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College. Both were Jacobite Episcopalians, and 
lost their livings. They are known to history as having 
presented an address to the Chevalier de St. George at 
Fetteressoin 1715. During the continuance of the Insur- 
rection, George Garden was restored to his church in 
Aberdeen, but when it was over, he was imprisoned for 
some time. William Garden, my mother’s father, was by 
profession a land-surveyor, and in his youth helped to 
lay out the estate of Johnston, near Lawrencekirk, on 
behalf of his distant kinsman the proprietor, one of our 
earliest social reformers, Francis Garden of Troup, who 
became a lord of session, with the title of Lord Garden- 
stoun. William Garden was an able and a good man, and 
greatly respected. He obtained a very long lease of the 
farm of Braco Park, on the Aberdour estate in the parish 
of Pitsligo, which was a home to the family for the greater 
part of acentury. On the expiry of the lease it underwent 
the fate of the Sibyl’s books: it was divided into two, 
and for each part double the rent was demanded that had 
formerly been paid for the whole. My grandfather had 
another farm, Kinmonth in Kincardineshire. There is an 
elaborate map of Kincardineshire which bears his name as 
its author: he had won his spurs in that department long 
before the era of the Trigonometrical Survey. Among 
other members: of the Garden family was a well-known 
firm of army accoutrement makers in Piceadilly ; also the 
Rev. Francis Garden, Sub-dean of the Chapel Royal. 

My grandmother, Mrs. Garden, was Eliza Logie, whose 
father was a Kincardineshire laird and sheriff-clerk of that 
county. Her mother was Eliza Forbes, the daughter of 
the Episcopal minister of Stonehaven, a relation of Lord 
Pitsligo’s, whose wife was a daughter of Farquharson of 
Inverey. Miss Forbes was twice married, and her second 
husband, William Young, succeeded her first husband as 
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sheriff-clerk of Kincardine. From the Logie side came 
Mrs. Garden, also the Piries of Waterton, well known as 
paper manufacturers; from the Young side, the Youngs 
of Fawside—Mr. James Young, architect in London; 
Colonel William Young, aide-de-camp to Sir David Baird 
in India; and Mrs. Murray, whose daughter was wife of 
the first and mother of the second Sir Arthur Farquhar, 
both admirals, and knighted for their services. 

But the most interesting member of my mother’s family 
was her eldest sister, Eliza Forbes Garden, a maiden lady 
who lived chiefly at Braco Park. I wish I could draw 
her portrait. Her features were plain and homely, her 
manners simple, her speech broad Aberdeenshire; but a 
finer character I have never known. Nothing could ruffle 
her temper; of guile and malice she had not one atom ; 
and she seemed to have no interest in life but to serve 
and help others. Wherever there was trouble in a house, 
there she was sure to be, to soothe its sorrows and help 
to bear its burden. Through the fault of a relative, a 
number of her poor neighbours had lost their savings, and 
I believe the worthy woman applied her little patrimony 
to recoup them. Of her own comfort she was too careless. 
One day a friend, who came upon her at dinner, found 
that it consisted of potatoes and mushrooms, She was a 
devout, godly woman, born an Episcopalian, but a true 
lover of evangelical truth; ardently attached to the Free 
Church, and a strong ‘Constitutionalist.” She had a vein 
of humour, which would come out unconsciously at odd 
times. One very stormy night, when she was ill and 
apparently dying, amid her truly devout exercises, when 
the wind gave a fearful howl, she quaintly remarked 
(recalling a story of Dean Ramsay’s), ‘What a night for 
me to be fleein’ through the air!’ She died at the age 
of ninety, in the same house, in the same room, and upon 
the same bed in which she was born. 
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Braco Park was a delightful place for holidays. It lay 
but a field’s-length from the Moray Firth, and the coast, 
which was very rocky, was highly interesting. Away to 
the west rose the magnificent cliffs of Pennant and Troup. 
A sail thither under John Downie or John Duffus of 
Rosehearty, grand old specimens of the Christian fisher- 
man, was a great treat. From the adjacent harbour of 
Fraserburgh, a fleet of two or three hundred herring-boats 
might be seen setting out of a summer evening, most 
beautiful in the rays of the setting sun; under the house 
lay rocks and creeks of every varied form; yonder were 
the ‘plainstones,’ where the children might romp delight- 
fully ; and the sheep’s basin, where they might have a 
jolly dip; and the podly rock, where they might whisk 
from the water a basketful of podlies; and the Rumbling 
Gulf, up which it was said a piper had one day wandered 
with his pipes, which might still be heard occasionally, 
a mile and a half inland! In stormy weather the sea 
was magnificent. 

The clergy, both Episcopal and Presbyterian, were a 
mixed lot. My grandmother being an Episcopalian, but 
sometimes far from a chapel, had experience of both. 
A venerable bishop of the Scots Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Jolly, lived at Fraserburgh, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, in the most primitive style and on the most moderate 
pittance. My aunt used to tell of a clergyman, I think 
at Stonehaven, who was in the habit of preaching 
borrowed sermons, in which occasional reference was 
made to the ‘venerable’ Calvin: the good man could not 
conscientiously use that adjective, and substituted for it 
plain ‘ John Calvin.’ 

The minister of the neighbouring parish was a ruffian. 
One of his neighbours was a ci-devant probationer, or 
stickit minister, and both were fond of the national 
beverage, and not on good terms. The minister and the 
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laird, one day dining together, had a quarrel, and _pro- 
ceeded to blows, in which the minister had the best of it. 
Shortly after, the cow of the probationer trespassed on 
the minister's glebe, whereupon the minister sent a 
thundering message to his neighbour, that if the cow 
was not removed immediately he would shoot her. To 
which the other replied, ‘You have already distinguished 
yourself in single combat: shoot your neighbour's cow, 
and immortalise your name.’ I have heard my father tell 
of his hearing an old parish minister address his people 
thus :—‘ My friends, my wife has looked out a sermon 
that wants the first leaf, and I cannot tell you where the 
text is; but no doubt we’ll fall in with it in the course of 
the sermon.’ It was ministers of this type, the fruits of 
lay-patronage, that gave rise to the early secessions and 
the Free Church of 1843. The parish minister of Pitsligo 
was of a different order. He was the personification of 
gentleness and kindness, a good quiet man with Evan- 
gelical leanings, with a small stipend and a large family, but 
hospitable to the last degree, and singularly kind to the 
poor. One of his sons, a schoolfellow of mine, whom I 
knew as Robbie Farquhar, and who came to inherit the 
estate of Muiresk, near Turriff, was one of the most guile- 
less and kind-hearted of men, and may be said to have 
lived for his industrial schools and poor children. The 
successor of the minister of the parish was an amiable and 
pleasant man, but no preacher. I remember him eulogis- 
ing Dorcas as a woman who worked with her own hands, 
and walked on her own feet. 

In looking along these family lines, I can find no one 
among my ‘forbears’ who ate the bread of idleness, or 
was in any way unsteady in character. They were all 
brought up in the school of honest and steady labour, 
and I am sure that this was a great blessing not only to 
themselves, but to those who came after them. 


CHAPTER II 
MY PARENTS 


My father was born in 1786, and had the best education 
that Aberdeen could bestow, at the Grammar School and 
at Marischal College, of which he became an M.A. At 
the Grammar School (a very rough school it was) he had 
as a class-fellow, for four years, George Byron Gordon, 
afterwards Lord Byron. Mrs. Byron Gordon, as is well 
known, had lost nearly all her fortune through the 
extravagance of her husband, whose second wife she 
became in 1785, and was living in Aberdeen, a young 
widow in very humble circumstances. There was nothing 
about Geordie Byron in his schooldays to make much 
impression ; certainly no indication of his brilliant gifts. 
When Mr. Moore was gathering materials for his life he 
came to Aberdeen, but found very little to record. But 
Moore was not fair to the Scottish ancestry of the poet, 
throwing it certainly into the shade, and laying great 
stress on the paternal lineage. The only incident of 
Byron’s school life he has recorded is, that on his suc- 
cession to the peerage at the age of ten, when the 
censor, who had been accustomed to eall his name as 
George Gordon, changed it to Dominus, the boy burst 
into tears. Among Sher, Moore interviewed my father, 
but to little purpose. The boy was no great scholar, 
but was given to tricks and practical jokes, and was 
known familiarly as ‘that nickum,’ and ‘that little deevil, 


Geordie Byron,’ An old miller at Ballater used to tell 
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how he would slyly put pieces of stick into the machinery, 
and damage the mill; and an old lady at Banff could 
remember how he once dressed a pillow with his own 
coat and hat, and let it fall with a shriek from an upper 
story opposite a window at which his mother and another 
lady were sitting, making them believe it was himself. 
The register of the Grammar School was very carefully 
kept, and every quarter the names of the boys were 
inserted in the order in which they stood in the class. 
At first his name was entered George Bayron Gordon, 
indicating the provincial pronunciation of the unfamiliar 
name ; then George Byron Gordon, and latterly George B.. 
Gordon. His mother was very tenacious of the name 
Gordon : indeed, a marriage contract had made it impera- 
tive, until she lost the estate of Gight and her son came to 
the title; then Gordon gave way to Byron. I remember 
a worthy neighbour of ours, who fancied himself a poet, 
launching a volume of doggerel verse with the remark, 
that ‘in youth the author was a schoolfellow and playmate 
of the illustrious Byron, but had not in after life the same 
advantages as his lordship enjoyed!’ I think with more 
respect of a worthy tailor, author of a patriotic song 
called ‘ The Kail-brose of Auld Scotland,’ who complained 
that in his life of Byron Moore had taken no notice of 
him, although he had made his lordship’s first pair of 
wearing-breeks! I have always said that when at Aber- 
deen Byron was a well-behaved boy, and by no means 
ill-inclined; it was his companions at Cambridge that 
unsettled his faith and moral principles, and launched 
him on his career of self-indulgence and sin. 

My father was apprenticed to a leading lawyer in the 
town, Mr. Bannerman, and soon made himself very useful 
in the office. Aberdeen lawyers are intrusted with the 
superintendence of the estates of country proprietors, 
and many of Mr. Bannerman’s clients were men of high 
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standing in the county. Mr. Bannerman died early, and 
as the son who should have taken his place was but a 
boy, my father, who had shown remarkable ability for 
business, and who stood well with the clients, became at 
an early age the head of the firm of Blaikie and Banner- 
man. To his business talents were joined a very placid 
temper, an honest and candid mind, great tact and 
gentleness in dealing with others, and no little bonhomie. 
As a tradesman’s son he could not have gained such a 
position among his county clients, but for a remarkable 
share of that commodity, which is the young man’s best 
friend and patron—cuaracter. Among the clients of the 
firm were the Earl of Kintore, Sir Alexander Bannerman 
of Elsick, Mr. Bannerman of Crimonmogate, the trustees 
of the Earl of Fife, the Skene Trust, Menzies of Pit- 
fodels, Ferguson of Pitfour, Burnet of Kemnay, etc. 

His connection with land-owning clients, whose pro- 
perties he had often to visit, gave him a great love for 
the country and country work; and soon after his 
marriage, which took place seven weeks after the battle 
of Waterloo, on 7th August 1815, he purchased a con- 
siderable tract of waste ground, three miles from Aber- 
deen, on the property of one of his clients, Mr. Menzies 
of Pitfodels; built a plain house, and set to improving 
the land, which was a waste of heath and heather. His 
improvement of the land was as much a public service as 
a personal hobby, for after the close of the war there was 
much distress in the country, and employment was given 
by him to many starving men, for which service he 
received a handsome piece of silver plate from the Board 
of the Agriculture Society, It bore the inscription :— 


‘ Awarded to James Blaikie, Esq. , by the Board of Agriculture, 
24th April 1818, as a premium for affording employment to the 
industrious poor by digging land in the distressful spring of 
1817,—Maccresrietp, President.’ 
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Why he called the place Craigiebuckler was never 
rightly known, for no other place in the neighbourhood 
had any similar name, and its etymology has greatly 
puzzled our authorities on place names. Readers of A 
Window in Thrums are aware that the name occurs in that 
book, but without the final7.1_ I once inquired of Mr. Barrie 
how he came to think of it, but he did not remember. 
It was bare and bleak enough at first ; but admirably laid 
out, and planted up and down with belts of trees, it 
soon began to look well. As a member of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, he wrote papers 
from time to time on agricultural subjects, which were 
inserted in their Transactions, and for which pieces of 
plate were awarded to him. By every member of his 
large family, as well as by him, Craigiebuckler was dearly 
loved, and many a happy summer was spent at it. To 
him it was a great delight, for it was his own creation. 
It is now quite a fine place, with handsome house and 
grounds, but no longer in the family. 

At first the great subject of public interest in his time 
was Napoleon and his wars; thereafter, the Reform Bill. 
On the latter subject the community was greatly moved, 
and when the Bill was carried, and both in town and 
country a vast number of the people acquired the right to 
vote, the enthusiasm was intense. People naturally ex- 
aggerate the importance of such changes beforehand ; 
and it seemed to the mass at first as if the country had 
been mercifully delivered out of a condition of slavery 
into one of glorious freedom. On the other hand the 
upper classes foretold the deluge or the speedy ruin of 
the country. My father was a genuine Liberal, being 
convinced that the people deserved a higher place in the 
economy of the State, and that it was wise to confer the 
privilege of voting upon the ten-pounders. But his taking 

1 Craigiebuckle. 
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that side could not be very agreeable to many of his 
clients, who were keen Tories. I believe that it was a 
matter of principle that he attached himself to the cause 
of the people. So decided was he, that in the first contest 
for the representation of the county of Aberdeen he 
became election-agent for Sir Michael Bruce, the Whig 
candidate. His opponent was the Hon. Captain Gordon, 
brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, who afterwards became 
Prime Minister. There was no ballot in those days, and 
many of the farmers had not courage to vote against the 
candidate whom the landlords favoured. The result was 
that Captain Gordon gained the victory, although Sir 
Michael Bruce had a very large following. Sir Michael 
himself canvassed the community, a thing unknown before 
the Reform Act. I do not think that personally he was a 
remarkably attractive man, except for good looks, but as 
the representative of the people’s cause he was quite a 
hero; and I remember hearing of a woman putting 
aside the chair on which he had sat in her house, and 
declaring that no mortal should ever sit on it thereafter ! 
There had been but slender hopes of carrying the county 
election, but the contest for the city was looked forward 
to much more hopefully. The candidate on the Liberal 
side was Mr. Alexander Bannerman, a relation of my 
father’s partner, and a personal friend of his own. Mr. 
Bannerman had long been a zealous Liberal, and had done 
no little service to the city in opposing or exposing pro- 
ceedings of the Tory town councils, which were not in 
the popular interest. His election was a triumphant 
success; and he continued to represent the city for 
several parliaments, although not without attempts to 
oust him. On one occasion Mr. Ross of Rossie was 
brought forward against him. Mr. Ross happened to be 
travelling on the Continent, and all the efforts of his 
agents could not discover his whereabouts. From time to 
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time statements appeared in the Conservative paper‘that 
his address to the electors would appear very shortly, and 
that Mr. Ross would take an’early opportunity of meeting 
the constituents in person. But weeks and weeks passed 
and no sign of Mr. Ross. On the day of election the 
friends of both candidates were on the hustings—Mr. 
Bannerman’s exultant, Mr. Ross’s utterly crestfallen. 
Suddenly, at the far-off end of Union Street, a carriage 
and four was seen galloping at full speed down the street. 
Mr. Ross’s friends raised a shout of triumph; but when 
the carriage reached the hustings, instead of Mr. Ross 
coming out at the door, his effigy was flung out of the 
window. The newspaper allowed it to be the best joke 
that had been perpetrated in Aberdeen since Mr. Alex- 
ander Bannerman, during a protracted snowstorm when 
the mails were stopped, one day put on a red coat, 
mounted a coach, and blew a horn to make people believe 
the mail had arrived. There may have been some truth 
in this, for in his youth Mr. Bannerman had been rather 
fast. Though not a speaker, Mr. Bannerman made a very 
useful member, having an excellent business capacity. 
One of his earliest efforts at legislation was a bill to unite 
King’s and Marischal Colleges into one University. The 
time, however, had not come for that rather drastic 
measure, which was not accomplished until the year 1860. 
I remember that when he was obliged to abandon the 
attempt, he wrote a letter to my father saying that he 
had placed all the papers bearing on the subject in a box, 
and that when posterity came to examine it, the Hon. 
member for Dublin (Daniel O’Connell) and not he would 
get the credit of the contents, for he had inscribed on the 
lid of it, 
REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

It was this Mr. Bannerman who married the Blumine 

of Sarlor Resartus, Thomas Carlyle’s first flame, when he 
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was a schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy. An attachment seemed 
to be growing up between Carlyle and Blumine, she being 
captivated by the intellectual brilliancy of Mr. Carlyle, 
when an aunt of hers interfered and put an end to the 
matter. I have a recollection of Mrs. Bannerman’s 
appearance, a tall and somewhat commanding figure, 
obviously fitted for a higher place in society than most of 
the Aberdeen ladies, and perhaps for that reason not very 
popular. It could not have been for his wealth that she 
married Mr. Bannerman, for of that he had no great 
share. He seemed to be always expecting some govern- 
ment appointment, and at last he got the governorship (I 
think) of Newfoundland, with a knighthood. The people 
of Aberdeen had a way of calling their citizens by their 
first names, often with the familiar modification which 
they received at school or at home. Our member was 
invariably known as ‘ Sandy’ Bannerman, and I remember 
hearing of a lady who had so forgotten his proper designa- 
tion, that having occasion to correspond with him, she 
addressed her letter to ‘Sandy Bannerman, M.P., London.’ 

When the new Corporation Act came into operation, 
and the citizens of Aberdeen were called to elect a 
‘Reform’ town council, all eyes were turned to James 
Blaikie as the fittest citizen to fill the civic chair. He 
accordingly became the first ‘reform’ provost, and the 
head of the first ‘reform’ town council, holding the office 
from November 1833 to his death in October 1836. This 
was a great addition to the labours of one who had already 
a large and varied private business, and who, although 
but forty-seven, had already lost in some degree his 
natural elasticity. But the occasion was an important 
one, and he was willing to make a sacrifice on behalf of 
the city. With what rare judgment, tact, and temper he 
managed its affairs may be inferred from the fact that 
during his whole term of office no vote had to be taken 
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in the council ; and the councillors were men into whose 
hands a new power had just been placed, and who might 
therefore be supposed to be somewhat disposed to self- 
assertion. Moreover, for the first time the meetings of 
council were thrown open to the public, and for the first 
time the newspapers reported the proceedings. As his 
term of office drew to a close, there seemed to be no 
other idea than that he would be re-elected; and when 
his sudden death made that proposal abortive, the com- 
munity had no very suitable man to put in his place, and 
fell back on the oldest bailie. 

Among other distinguished strangers with whom he 
was brought into contact during his term of office, was 
the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham. Brougham, 
as one of the chief-champions of Reform, and a warm 
friend of the people, was then in the very zenith of 
his popularity, and his reception in Scotland was most 
enthusiastic. Indeed, his lordship was quite carried 
off his feet, for it was during this visit to Scotland 
that he told the people of Inverness (I think) that he 
would write to the king that very night, and tell him 
what a reception he had had. At Aberdeen a banquet 
was given in his honour, at which my father presided. It 
fell to the provost likewise to show him over the town, 
and they were so friendly that his lordship publicly 
declared him to be one of the best fruits of Reform. 
One of his great admirers was my father’s coachman, who 
never felt himself so honoured as when driving about 
two such great men as the Lord High Chancellor and 
the Provost of Aberdeen. It must be remembered that 
in those pre-railway days visits of illustrious men were 
very rare, and the Aberdonians made all the more of them 
when they had the fortune to get them. Besides his 
claim as a popular leader, Brougham was distinguished 
likewise as one of the founders of the Society for the 
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Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and inaugurator of the era 
of cheap literature. Punch made the public familiar with 
the rugged features of Brougham, and added a bit to the 
length of his nose, which he had an odd way of twitching. 

During his term o* office my father did much for the 
town. I am disposed to count among his services his 
share in the appointment to the West Church of Aberdeen 
of one who afterwards became the most popular and 
powerful preacher in the north of Scotland, the late Dr. 
Alexander Dyce Davidson. The West Church was the 
High Church of the city, attended by the magistrates and 
most of the upper class, and for many years it had been 
served by a worthy gentleman of the most ‘moderate’ 
type, who was also a professor in the University, and who 
did absolutely nothing for his flock beyond repeating his 
stereotyped prayers every Sunday morning and reading a 
drowsy discourse, the black silk gloves, which he always 
wore, having the points of the forefinger and thumb 
amputated to enable him more easily to turn over the 
leaves. When a vacancy occurred, my father, who was 
an elder in that church, was very desirous to have the 
young and popular evangelical preacher of the South 
Church, Rev. A. D. Davidson, translated to the West ; 
but that was more than the ‘ moderates’ of the congrega- 
tion could stomach. They brought forward another man, 
and a petition was presented by the supporters of each. 
Mr. Davidson had only a small majority, but the council, 
on the proposal of the provost, gave the presentation to 
him. It turned out a most happy appointment. By the 
Divine blessing a stream of light came into the congrega- 
tion, and an influence was exerted on the whole town and 
neighbourhood, of which fruits remain to the present day. 

On behalf of the Grammar School he made a strenuous 
effort to obtain suitable buildings. All it had was a poor, 
one-storied building in the form of the letter — placed 
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horizontally: the middle part representing the public 
school, and the arms the four class-rooms respectively. 
Arithmetic and writing were taught in a separate small 
building. The ordinary town finances had been sadly 
reduced through the improvements of the city and the 
extravagance of the town council; but there was a 
special fund in a highly prosperous condition, that seemed 
to be available for the improvement of the schools, and 
this money my father thought might legitimately be used 
to rebuild the schools. It had been left more than two 
centuries before to uphold the ‘ Brig o’ Balgonie,’ the 
bridge over the Don which was prophesied to fall ‘wi’ a 
wife’s ae son and a mare’s ae foal, and that Lord Byron 
had such an uneasy feeling in passing over. The nature 
of his plan will be seen from a letter which he wrote to 
Lord Brougham, whose help he endeavoured to enlist on 
behalf of the undertaking. The reasons that led my 
father to think a portion of the fund might be used for 
educational purposes in Aberdeen are stated in this letter, 
the draft of which I have accidentally found. It is in- 
teresting to see that the only use he desired to make of 
the good opinion which the Lord Chancellor had formed 
of him, was to promote the interests of the city. 


To the Right Hon. Lory Broveuam and Vaux. 
Aperpern, 2nd October 1835. 


My Lorp,—I am emboldened by the kindness and attention I 
experienced from your lordship, when I had the honour of 
seeing you in Aberdeen last autumn, to submit some views of 
the magistrates and town council connected with the improve- 
ment of the present system of education in our city ; and to 
solicit your lordship by your countenance and good offices to 
aid us in overcoming some difficulties which have been very 
unexpectedly thrown in our way. 

Amongst the earliest subjects which attracted the notice of 
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the reformed town council, was the defective system of educa- 
tion pursued in our public schools. A committee, of which one 
of the most active and intelligent members was Mr. Thomas 
Bannerman, the brother of our city representative, was ap- 
pointed to collect information from other places, and a very able 
and satisfactory report was made, suggesting various alterations 
and improvements, which, however, from the indifferent accom- 
modation in point of buildings, the schoolrooms being not only 
inadequate in extent, but also situated in different parts of the 
town, we found it impracticable to carry into execution, except 
to a very limited extent. New buildings therefore became 
indispensable, but great difficulty occurred both in finding a 
site sufficiently commodious and central to admit of the whole 
public schools being placed under one roof, and in raising the 
necessary funds for the erection. At length, however, a site 
which was generally approved of was determined on, and a 
mode of procuring the funds occurred to me, the explanation of 
which will give your lordship the trouble of the following 
detail. 

In the year 1605, Sir Alexander Hay, principal clerk of 
session, bequeathed to the magistrates of Aberdeen, or, as it is 
termed, mortified certain ground rights in and about the city, 
of the amount of £2, 5s. 8d. annually, for the support and 
repair of the stone bridge over the Don, near the said city, because 
it had been built by King Robert Bruce of blessed memory, and 
no fund had been established for keeping it in repair, and it 
was of the greatest consequence to the whole northern part of 
the kingdom, et presertim civibus dicti Burgi. The magistrates 
of Aberdeen had managed this fund very successfully up to the 
year 1825; it had not only kept the bridge in perfect repair, 
but besides occasionally contributing to the erection of other 
bridges throughout the county, it had accumulated to so large a 
sum, that as the access to the old bridge was steep and some- 
what dangerous, the patrons, the magistrates of Aberdeen, at 
the request and for the accommodation of the proprietors to 
the northward, applied for and obtained an Act of Parliament 
to expend £14,000 on the erection of a new bridge about four 
hundred yards nearer the sea than the old. The new bridge 
was erected at an expense exceeding the sum stipulated in the 
Act of nearly £3000. It really was a great public benefit. 
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There still remained, however, a fund of about £7000, and 
the whole northern part of the kingdom being now so well ac- 
commodated, I certainly thought there need be no objection to 
£6000 of this balance, which is required for no other purpose, 
being applied to the erection of new schools in this place, as the 
endowment was originally granted presertim civibus dicti Burgi, 
and the interest of the citizens was therefore evidently of much 
consideration to the original giver. 

The original £2, 5s. 84d. and the interest of £1000 in addition 
would still be going on as an accumulating fund ; the old bridge 
is in most perfect repair, and in all probability will stand for 
centuries, and in addition we offered the security of the Treasury 
of Aberdeen for rebuilding that fabric, should any unforeseen 
accident render that step necessary. It is certainly quite 
improper to impute motives to any man, but at a public meeting 
of the citizens which the magistrates called to procure authority 
for the application to Parliament, for an Act to enable us to. 
make this appropriation of £6000 for our schools, we were met 
by opposition on the part of some gentlemen, who are certainly 
in some measure citizens of Aberdeen, as they occasionally reside 
there, but whose estates happen to be situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the old bridge, and by some others who likewise 
happen, by rather an odd coincidence, to be the agents of these 
and other proprietors in the same neighbourhood, who are 
hostile to the application on principle, as they allege, because we 
propose to devote the accumulation to an object not of similar 
nature with that originally contemplated. ‘They can specify no 
object for which the money is at present needed, but have some 
vague idea that something may occur by which the money may 
be rendered more available to their own properties and others 
in the neighbourhood ; but all are compelled to admit that the 
erection of public schools in Aberdeen is necessary and proper. 
We must therefore apply to Parliament with the certainty of a 
determined opposition ; and under these circumstances I have 
taken the liberty of stating the case to your lordship, in the 
confident expectation that you will see the reasonableness and 
justice of our proposal, and when we come into the House of 
Lords, that you will aid us by taking an interest in our applica- 
tion, and by giving us the benefit of your influence and your 
support. 
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I entreat, my Lord, your excuse for troubling you on this 
subject and detaining your lordship with such a lengthened 
detail ; but I know so well the interest which your lordship takes 
in any matter connected with education, that I feel assured 
you will pardon my prolixity and my boldness. Could your 
lordship spare time to say we may hope for your valuable support, 
it will encourage us to persevere with spirit in our endeavour 
to introduce a system of education worthy of the third city in 
Scotland. 

And with much respect, I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient servant, Ja. Buargie. 


Notwithstanding the opposition, a bill was brought into 
Parliament, but when voted on in committee the preamble 
was found unproved, and the bill was accordingly lost. 
I remember that this adverse vote was caused by a number 
of Tory members rushing in before the vote, who had 
heard none of the evidence. 

It could not but be a grievous disappointment to have 
a measure for which he had worked so hard defeated on 
sheer party grounds, besides all he had done at home, for 
he had spent weeks of a very sultry autumn in London on 
its behalf. The loss grieved him greatly and it hurt his 
health, but I do not think he ever uttered an angry word. 

Another important service was rendered to Marischal 
College. The old building was even more disreputable 
than the old Grammar School, and a great effort was made 
to raise funds to rebuild it. Mr. Bannerman, the Member 
for the city, with whom my father was on very intimate 
terms, had persuaded the Government to promise a grant, 
on condition of a large sum being raised by subscription. 
There were other conditions of a very troublesome and 
even impracticable kind, and my father had a great deal 
to do in getting these changed, as well as in promoting 
the arrangements generally. At last everything was ready, 
and the honour of laying the foundation stone was assigned 
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to him, in recognition of his great labour and service. 
The day fixed was the 18th of October 1836, and it was 
- looked forward to with great interest and expectation. 
A lamentable event frustrated the arrangement. 

A considerable time before, he had a severe illness, but 
about that particular period he seemed as well as usual. 
On Sunday, the 2nd October, he had been twice in church, 
and on the Monday morning (it was the birthday of one 
of my sisters), being in his usual health, he drove his pony- 
phaeton into town from Craigiebuckler, as was his wont, 
and after attending to business in his own office went 
to a meeting of the Governors of Gordon’s Hospital 
(now Gordon’s College), and then walked to the council 
chamber, where the directors of the Infirmary were to 
meet. Remarking to a friend he was ‘bursten,’} and that 
the walk had been rather much for him, he immediately 
fell down at the door of the town-house, and never 
breathed again. The cause of death could not be dis- 
covered, as the heart and brain seemed to be healthy ; 
but I am convinced there must have been heart-disease, 
especially as two of his brothers and also his eldest son 
met their death in precisely the same way. He was just 
fifty years of age. 

When the tidings went abroad, the whole community 
was petrified. Hardly a creature but was deeply and 
painfully affected. The tributes in the newspapers were 
of the most glowing and pathetic kind. From the pulpit 
his praise was enthusiastically proclaimed. No such 
gathering has ever been seen in Aberdeen as that which 
appeared at his funeral. On all hands it was felt that 
the loss was beyond reckoning. Towards his poor widow, 
already the mother of nine children, and about to be the 
mother of a tenth, the sympathy was deep and universal. 


1 ‘Bursten’: the expression was a notable one. Jamieson defines it 
“overpowered with fatigue ; so overpowered as to drop down dead.’ 
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That I have not exaggerated the esteem in which he 
was held will appear from an extract or two, which I sub- 
join. The first is from the Aberdeen Journal (October 5, 
1836), a cautious Conservative paper, conducted by the 
late Mr. David Chalmers of Westfield :— 


‘In political opinions men may differ; Mr. Blaikie’s 
bias was at least honest, since in avowing and acting on 
it he ran the risk of offending some of his best friends. 
Enemies he had none, and, take him for all in all, we shall 
not soon look upon his like again. . . . Every public in- 
stitution in our city, every scheme of public or private 
utility, received the benefit of his unwearied attention 
and enlightened mind; while his integrity of purpose, 
manly sense, and conciliatory manners, enhanced the 
value of all his measures and justly secured their success. 
The same high qualities which distinguished his official 
career were conspicuous in his private life; and while his 
death will be regarded by the community as a public 
calamity, those to whom his private worth had endeared 
him can alone truly estimate the loss of so cherished a 
friend.’ 


The next extract is from the funeral sermon of the Rev. 
A. D, Davidson. At the close of his sermon, he referred 
to him as a man, a magistrate, and a Christian. Among 
the qualities of his mind, he said, stood forward deep 
sagacity, clearness and soundness of judgment, and a 
wondrous faculty of concentrating his whole mind at once 
on any subject that was presented to him. ‘ His heart 
showed a remarkable combination of the active and 
passive virtues; while he was remarkable for inflexible 
integrity and unshaken firmness in following what he 
believed to be right and good. He was no less remarkable 
for kindliness of heart and unruffled evenness of temper. 

. After being immersed in business, to the destruction 
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it might be thought of all the softer qualities of mind, 
he could among his friends, or in the sanctuary of his 
- family, come down from his elevation, and indulge all the 
sweeter affections of which his heart was full to over- 
flowing. . . . Strange to tell, though he lived in public 
view, and pursued his course undeviatingly, regardless 
of opposition; and though many differed, and differed 
conscientiously, from him in opinion, he died without an 
enemy. His memory will never die; it is embalmed in 
the heart of his fellow-citizens.’ 

Our third extract is from a private letter from Anthony 
Adrian, the then Earl of Kintore. The earl’s relations 
with my father had always been most intimate and friendly ; 
and my father had been faithful and very useful to him 
in many ways. The letter was more creditable, however, 
to his lordship’s heart than to his theology. 


‘For Mrs. James Blaikie. To be given to her after the 
agonies of grief are somewhat allayed. 
‘Kerra Harz, October 10, 1836. 

© My pear Mrs. Buarkie,—I could not sooner intrude on your 
grief, and that of your family ; and little can I do but deplore 
and sympathise with you for the irreparable loss we have all 
sustained. 

‘You'll say that this comes badly from me; but altho’ I am 
a sinner, and afflicted with grief, I am far from being destitute 
of religious feeling; aud I can thank God I feel for the loss of 
others. No one, amongst all his numerous friends, set a higher 
value both on his head and heart than I did, or more fully 
appreciated all his good will. My private opinion of him, which 
perhaps you may have seen, was that, leaving alone his valuable 
and clear judgment, he was a man without guile; he had an 
honest and unassuming heart, and straight in all his actions as 
a die; his word was his bond, with a Christian and benevolent 
feeling to every grade, rarely equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed ; add to which his sacred and private friendship to me 
found no parallel. The greatest comfort, however, to you is, 
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that with such amiable qualifications (which were his character- 
istics through life), that his soul must be in Heaven. Cheer up, 
therefore, with this consolation, my good friend, and be assured 
under the heaviest dispensation you will receive comfort ; and 
although I can never repay his friendship to me, yet anything 
that I can do or think of to benefit you and his family will I be 
willing to enter into. Remaining with all due respect your 
disconsolate but faithful and obedient friend, KINTORE.’ 


My mother had led a singularly happy married life, 
and the blow to her was overwhelming. And it was long 
before the crushed heart began to revive. Some eight or 
nine years previously, she had come powerfully under the 
influence of evangelical truth, to the distress of some of 
her friends, who could not bear to think of so bright a 
young woman becoming a Methodist. Her trial now 
brought her nearer to God, and when the first force of 
“the blow was spent, she addressed herself to her new 
responsibilities with admirable courage. It was not long 
before she again entered the valley of affliction: the third 
daughter died of scarlet fever. Her eldest daughter, 
who had become the wife of the Rev. A. D. Davidson, 
and for whom she had a peculiar affection and esteem, 
died suddenly in childbed. Her third son, his father’s 
namesake, like him in appearance and very like him in 
temper, character, and ability, died from the effects of a 
chill. And there were other bereavements. But she 
knew how to say, ‘Thy will be done,’ and her active spirit 
and warm heart still found ample sphere for exercise. 
The sorrows she had endured intensified the affection of 
her surviving children. She died in 1857, having been 
twenty-one years a maid, twenty-one a wife, and twenty- 
one a widow. I have never forgotten the pithy character 
she got from her gardener: ¢ Ay, she had a head, and a 
heart !’ 

A very large sum of money was raised by public 
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subscription for a permanent memorial of the provost, 
It took the form of a marble statue, which was executed 
- by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Steell, himself an Aber- 
donian —the first marble statue, I believe, that was 
chiselled in Scotland. It stands in the vestibule of the 
town hall. In the same building is a likeness, painted by 
the eminent Aberdeen artist, John Phillip. My father’s 
connection with him was interesting. He was a young 
house-painter in Aberdeen, whose genius had just been 
discovered, under the auspices of the late Mr. Pryce 
Gordon. My father sat for a cabinet portrait, an admir- 
able likeness, and, I suppose, one of the earliest pictures 
extant of that great painter. In the background of the 
original picture, and also of the engraving made from it 
by Coombs, is seen the new Marischal College, to indicate 
my father’s connection with that undertaking. Another 
memorial was the name of a street called Provost Blaikie’s 
Quay, in recognition of his services in the improvement 
of the harbour. A younger brother of my father’s was 
provost at a later period, and was re-elected several 
times, and after administering the affairs of the city with 
great ability, was knighted by the Queen, who by this 
time had come to reside at times at Balmoral. It was a 
touching coincidence, that he too fell down dead in the 
public street, a hundred yards or so from the spot where 
his brother had died. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1828-1833 


I was fortunate in teachers as in parents. At the age of 
eight and a half my formal English education ceased 
(almost before it had begun), and I was sent to the 
Grammar School. There we got Latin, and Latin only, 
morning, noon, and night. The reason why I was sent so 
early was, that in the winter of 1828, Mr. Dun, by far the 
most capable and popular of the three under-masters, was 
starting a first class, which he would carry on for three 
years, until we should pass into the department of the 
Rector. This was a happy arrangement for me in one 
sense, though I have ever regretted in more mature years 
that I began so young. Compared with James Melvin, 
our renowned and redoubtable rector, John Dun seemed 
aman of but ordinary calibre; but he was an excellent 
teacher, of a kindly temper that won the respect and love 
of his pupils. The sarcastic temperament of the Aber- 
donians was often shown in the nicknames which the 
boys gave to their schoolmasters, to say nothing of what 
they gave to each other; but while even the Rector was 
known as ‘ Grim’ or ‘Grim Pluto,’ and one of the masters 
was invariably ‘Chuckle,’ there was no such sobriquet for 
our master, who was simply ‘Dunnie.’ It was a pleasure 
to stand well with him, and especially to be found in the 
first ‘faction.’ The schoolroom was arranged in parallel 
rows of seats, like the pews in a church, four boys in each 


row, with a passage between; and the seats, for what 
32 
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cause I know not, were called ‘factions.’ It was highly 
honourable to be in the first faction, creditable to be in 
the second, respectable in the third, but deplorable to be in 
the fourth or lowest. We had a class of seventy or eighty, 
of whom three or four were always contending for the 
highest place. Certainly this rivalry stimulated our 
efforts; even the division into factions had a marked 
effect. I do not think the rivalry had evil in it, for the 
faction boys were usually warm friends and congenial 
companions. 

The manners of the school were singularly rough. 
Before the master entered, there would be a very Babel 
of noise—boys running over the tops of the seats, tugging 
and tearing at one another, or thumping on the seats with 
their fists or their books, and shouting at the top of 
their voices. If the master had but little influence, this 
noise might continue for a little after he entered: in the 
case of Dun, it ceased almost immediately ; in the case of 
the Rector, the announcement, ‘ Here’s “‘Grim” !’ had 
an instantaneous effect. When he entered, all was silent 
as the tomb. The games were of the simplest and most 
inexpensive description; the playground in front of the 
school was but a few square yards, but it was a scene of 
extraordinary animation and noise, and I think we were 
quite as happy with our peg-tops and peeries, our hand- 
balls, marbles, and buttons, as if we had had a magnificent 
field for cricket or football. I have often thought how 
little is really needed to serve for the amusement of the 
young. Enter a very slum, and you will find children 
quite happy with an old skipping-rope, or propelling 
broken bits of pottery from one square to another, or 
dragging about the rudest of carts, or chasing one another 
with the merriest of shouts. On the whole, the town 
motto, ‘Bon Accord,’ might be applied to the school: 
with all the rough manners, there was little bitterness of 
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feeling; and though a fight or duel between two boys 
was very popular when it did occur, this was rather from 
the love of excitement or the love of the scene than any 
coarser feeling. The discipline of the school depended 
much on the tawse; its strokes were invariably called 
‘pandies,’ from pando, I stretch out, but the master whose 
influence was greatest had seldom occasion to resort 
to it. Great offences used, at one time, to be punished 
in the public school before the whole assembled pupils, 
the culprit being mounted on the back of the janitor; but 
this revolting and indecent punishment in the public 
school had ceased before my time. 

In my family the utmost regularity of attendance at 
school was an inexorable law. Except in ill-health, we 
were never allowed to be a day absent from year’s end to 
years end. To my brothers and myself, who for six 
months of the year resided in the country, this involved 
a three-mile walk every morning before eight o’clock 1— 
a serious thing in rainy days, for in that primitive age 
umbrellas were little known and rather despised. I have 
always looked back with thankfulness on this rule of 
strict attendance; it was a splendid training in punctu- 
ality and unfailing diligence. When I became a professor, 
I did all I could to induce students to practise it, but not 
always successfully. Irregular attendance always seemed 
to me the sign of a screw loose somewhere—it might be 
feeble health, it might be a lax conscience, or a careless 
habit; in any case it boded no good for the future. In 
our case, moreover, the morning and evening walk con- 
tributed much to our health and strength. 

There was just one exception in the year in my family 
to this law of punctual school attendance. There was an 
interesting old place, Skene House, about ten miles from 


' When cholera first appeared in this country, in 1832, the hour was 
changed to nine o’clock. 
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Aberdeen, to which our whole family paid an annual 
visit. The family of Skene of Skene, once an influential 
one, had become extinct, and the property had passed to 
the Earl of Fife, but was under trustees, for whom my 
father acted. The house consisted of an old four-storied 
tower, with a couple of modern rooms at the back. It 
had been for some time unoccupied, but was under the 
charge of a cheery old housekeeper, who in the dearth of 
worthier guests was glad to have the monotony of her 
life broken by the visit of the factor’s family. Besides 
old armour and other relics of the past, the house 
abounded in knick-knacks and curiosities of various sorts, 
which had probably been got for the amusement of the 
last laird, who was deaf and dumb. There was also a 
large library, which had recently been arranged, and was 
in excellent order. I remember coming on an interesting 
ms. notebook of a member of the family in Covenanting 
times, James Skene. He had been an ardent follower of 
Donald Cargill, and, as the Cloud of Witnesses narrates, 
bravely and firmly maintained even the extremest views 
of Cargill and his friends before the Council. For this he 
was executed at Edinburgh, Ist December 1680. It does 
not appear that any other member of the Skene family 
shared his views—certainly none shared his fate. 

Outside there was an old garden, of which we had the 
privilege, with its rich gooseberry bushes and other fruit ; 
there were forest glades, grand for hide-and-seek and 
romping of every sort, and a splendid chestnut - tree 
admirably adapted for our picnic tea. The day at Skene 
was one of the brightest in our family calendar, though 
to us the country was familiar, and we had comparatively 
little need of change; and the remembrance of it has 
often given me some idea of the pleasure which a day at 
some interesting country place must give to poor children 
in contrast to the monotonous surroundings of their 
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ordinary town life. ‘Why,’ as Tennyson in The Princess 


asks, 
‘Should not these great Sirs 
Give up their parks some dozen times a year 
To let the people breathe?’ 


It is more than half a century since the old house was 
demolished and the whole place modernised. As the old 
farm overseer quaintly remarked, ‘Skene’s flitted. I 
have never seen the modern house. 

But to come back to school. At the age of eleven I 
entered the Rector’s classes. Of course I felt it a great 
step of promotion when I came under the Rector, but 
I had no idea then what an important influence that step 
was to have on the future of my life. I am not going to 
pronounce another panegyric on Melvin: his character 
has been drawn by my schoolfellow and old friend, 
Professor David Masson,! with a masterly skill that might 
well keep inferior hands from trying the task. He has 
indicated what a remarkable thing it was, that an Aber- 
deen boy, born of parents in humble circumstances, amid 
the rough and hasty conditions of Scottish intellectual 
life, and without any of the advantages of learned leisure 
which the English Universities supply, should have 
attained to that consummate mastery of the Latin lan- 
guage and literature which gained for him the renown 
of the first Latin scholar of Scotland. But Melvin was 
not only a great scholar, but an equally great teacher. 
There was something in his very appearance that inspired 
awe and respect. He was known to be a consummate 
master of his subject—nothing commands such respect 
and confidence in a teacher as that. But the greatest of 
his teaching qualities lay in the inexhaustible pains he 
took to secure accuracy in all that he taught. And that 


1 See James Melvin: a Sketch by David Masson. With appendix. 
Aberdeen. 1895. 
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was the great benefit he brought to me. Latin was the 
only part of my education in which I was thoroughly 
taught. The penalty of inaccuracy was fearful. It was 
not the tawse that one dreaded if one misconstrued a 
word or gave it a wrong quantity, but Melvin’s awful 
look. There lives most vividly in my recollection a scene 
in which I unhappily encountered that look in its most 
appalling form. Though generally attentive, I must have 
had a fit of carelessness, for I had written a version with 
some grievous errors. It was his practice to examine the 
exercises of some of his boys one by one, while we stood 
at his desk, hearing his remarks. My version appalled 
him. And well do I remember at a certain point, when 
I was guilty of that awful crime, a ‘maximus error,’ how 
he laid down his pen, took a pinch of snuff, looked at me 
for a minute, compressing his lips and shaking his head, 
and then exclaimed before all the class, ‘O William, 
William, what has come over you? Quantum mutatus ab 
illo!’ JTcount this among some half a dozen experiences 
in my life of simply unmitigated misery. I must confess 
that I had more fear than love for Melvin, until one day a 
remark, almost casual, entirely changed the current of my 
feelings. 

My two next younger brothers, James Andrew and 
Anthony Adrian, were excellent scholars, and very attrac- 
tive in personal character, the one for his genial good- 
nature, and the other for his joyous brightness. Anthony's 
name stands on the boards of the school as first bursar in 
1840. One day, when dining in my mother’s house, 
Melvin expressed to her the pleasure which her sons had 
given him, adding, ‘I have a love for the very name of 
Blaikie.’ It was to me a revelation. That old ‘ Grim’ 
had any tender feeling of this sort for his pupils I had 
never imagined. That we should have given him that 
joy which a teacher has in pupils that readily accept his 
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lessons and become conformed in some degree to his 
intellectual character, was a discovery that in a moment 
chased away all the hard thoughts of him to which I had 
been accustomed. It makes my heart tender to this day 
to think of it. And now he is gone, and my dearly 
beloved brothers and mother are gone: save myself, all 
the company where this was said are gone. What an 
interesting thing is the discovery of love, unknown and 
unsuspected! It may well soften some of our hard judg- 
ments of men to think that, under a hard exterior, there 
may bea tender feeling which, if we knew it, would send 
through us a thrill of joy. 

The holidays at the Grammar School were extremely 
short, extending only over the month of July, and even 
that was considered a bountiful extension of a previous 
period, known as ‘the three weeks’ play.’ But in pro- 
portion to their brevity, and therefore preciousness, was 
_ the intensity with which they were looked forward to. 
The day when the holidays were given was by far the 
happiest of the year, and it was signalised by correspond- 
ing preparations. During the last week there was a busy 
collection of pence for ‘ busking’ or decorating the school, 
and, on the evening before, the boys sallied forth in a 
glorious exuberance of spirits, hastening in groups to 
every available nursery-garden, wood or villa in the neigh- 
bourhood, to beg, buy, or borrow materials for the work 
of decoration. By dint of early rising, the decoration 
was completed by eight o’clock in the morning, and for 
once in the year the dull and dingy class-rooms were 
transformed into lovers’ bowers. And when ‘the play’ 
was given out, and the school dispersed, the yells of 
delight that burst from every throat resounded through 
all the neighbouring streets, and in fainter echoes reached 
the further outskirts of the town. 

I must not leave the Grammar School period without 
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recording my very deep obligations to another teacher. 
Parents who could afford it were in the habit of engaging 
a young man, usually a student of divinity, to come to 
the house and aid their boys in the preparation of their 
lessons. My first tutor was Alexander Dyce Davidson, 
to whom I have already referred, as having been after- 
wards minister of the West Church. Of the love which 
I came to have for that man I cannot speak too strongly. 
In my first winter at the Grammar School, when I was 
but eight and a half, as my family were at that time 
living in the country, I was placed as a boarder at the 
house of his parents. They were in very humble circum- 
stances, and his mother was a Roman Catholic, but a 
more excellent or lovable woman I have seldom known. 
With her I read my chapter of the Bible at night, and 
said my prayers. Of course she never interfered with 
my Protestant upbringing, and she left on my mind the 
impression of a singularly devout as well.as sweet nature. 
Her sweet disposition was inherited by her son. His 
gentleness and kindness toward me were remarkable, and 
when, after being my tutor for three or four years, he 
became minister of the South Church, and we got a pew 
there, nothing could exceed my delight. Ever since, I 
have been impressed by the remarkable influence which 
tutors have it in their power to gain over boys, if they 
take them on the right side. He never lectured me; 
the influence came all through sympathy. It was this 
that first led me to desire to be a minister, even before I 
came under higher influences. In the year 1840 he 
married my eldest sister, and our relations became more 
intimate than ever. His wife died about eighteen months 
after, and a very dear little girl some four years later, and 
I do not think he ever recovered the blow. Later in life 
we diverged from each other a little: he thought me 
somewhat broad, and I thought him narrow, and we had 
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little intercourse. He did not quite approve of the atten- 
tion I gave to literary and social subjects, and on the 
temperance question we were pretty far asunder, and I 
do not think he had the best advisers. But I must ever 
recall with gratitude his early friendship, his excellent 
scholarship, his admirable preaching, his cheerful piety, 
and his most amiable temper. It was a great benefit to 
me to be brought into near contact with so many persons 
of placid temper: my father, my aunt Garden, my brother 
James, and my tutor Davidson were all models in this 
respect. And I greatly needed their example, for I had 
not their gift. Had I been like them, I should have been 
free from some bitter recollections that even at this 
distance, when memory goes that way, are apt to send 
a fresh sting into the heart. 


CHAPTER LV 
MARISCHAL COLLEGE, 1833-1837 


Arter five years at the Grammar School we were con- 
sidered ripe for the University. Before entering, we had 
no examination to pass through, but there was a competi- 
tion for bursaries, to which great importance was attached. 
A bursary was an annual sum of a few pounds payable to 
the holder during the four years of his university course. 
Though I had been Melvin’s dux, and though the only 
exercise for competition was to turn an English paper 
into Latin, which was Melvin’s forte, I did not stand high 
in the bursary competition. I wanted three months of 
fourteen, being rather younger than most, but in those 
days that was not an unusual age for entering college. 
Indeed, the college was not much more than an upper high 
school. Its range of subjects was more varied, but it 
could not be called an institution for the highest learning. 
It set you on the road to learning, but it left you, as 
indeed all schools and colleges must in some degree, to 
educate yourself. Our extreme youth made us all the more 
proud of the red gown with the velvet collar, in which we 
marched through the streets when we became regular 
college men. We had undergone a wonderful transfor- 
mation, and could hardly help despising the unrobed boys 
we had left plodding at the Grammar School. 

It used to be said in those days, half in joke and half 
in earnest, that Aberdeen, like England, had two univer- 
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two. ‘The two were respectively called ‘The University 
and King’s College,’ and ‘ Marischal College and Univer- 
sity.’ King’s College, the older institution, was founded 
in 1494-95 by William Elphinstone, Bishop of Aber- 
deen; Marischal College in 1593 by George Keith, Earl 
Marischal. King’s was situated in Old Aberdeen, which, 
with its venerable cathedral, was as quiet and _ lifeless 
a place as any cathedral city. Marischal was in the heart 
of a busy town of 50,000 (now 130,000) inhabitants. 
The distance between the two was rather less than two 
miles. King’s College was both the older and the better 
endowed ; it had the usual book-privilege for its library, 
and it had been recently, to a large extent, rebuilt through 
a grant of public money—in short, it had the éclat and the 
privileges of the elder brother. Marischal College was 
housed in a tall, dingy old building that looked as if it 
had been designed by a country mason, black and brown 
from the effects of the weather, and in the interior most 
uncomfortable and unsuitable for its purpose. King’s 
College drew its students mainly from the Highlands and 
other country districts, Marischal mainly from the town. 
There was probably little difference between them, but 
the students of King’s despised Marischal for its youth, 
its poverty, and its shabby look. It had no right, they 
said, to be a university; it was only an academy. Marischal 
College returned the compliment, despising the men of 
King’s as a set of ‘ country-Geordies.’ 

In 1860, after no little discussion, the two were united 
in a single institution called ‘The University of Aberdeen.’ 
The faculty of arts at Marischal was transferred to King’s 
College, while Marischal College was reserved mainly for 
a medical school, the medical faculty being virtually a 
new one. I often wonder how the hard-headed, strong- 
willed men of Aberdeen gave their consent on any terms 
—unwilling it certainly was 
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proved most inconvenient to their own families. The 
long walk to King’s, especially in cold, wet, wintry 
mornings, is a real grievance. To this day many declare 
that the arts classes must one day be brought back to the 
new town, but without much ground for the opinion. 

The undergraduate course of instruction, which ex- 
tended over four sessions, was in at least one respect very 
thorough. Our time was well taken up. In the first 
year the Greek class met three times a day, at eight, 
eleven, and three o'clock. In the second year there was 
a similar arrangement for the class of Natural and Civil 
History; in the third for that of Natural Philosophy; and 
in the fourth for Moral Philosophy and Logic. The other 
arts classes were Latin and Mathematics, which did not 
meet so often. In this way ample time was allowed 
for examinations. The drill-system of Aberdeen became 
proverbial, and the very sentiment that they must work 
quietly took possession of young men. To this, I think, 
is due the success of so many Aberdeen men at the 
English universities and in public competitions. 

Some of our professors were men of superior attain- 
ments, who conducted their classes with vigour and 
success. Others were deficient in the art of teaching, 
and one, whose original appointment was a sheer job, 
knew hardly anything of the proper subject of his chair, 
and gave us lectures de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
Though I was first in Greek, Natural History, and Moral 
Philosophy, I really was taught little or nothing of these 
subjects properly so-called, and what I came to know I 
had to pick up from books. There was no retiring 
allowance for professors, and several of these were in the 
sere and yellow leaf. One old gentleman made us no 
little sport, and I am afraid we did not treat him well. 
But who could but laugh when he (not being an Irishman) 
was heard to define the air as that ‘thin, soft, invisible 
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fluid which we see around us on every side’? He was 
fond of experiments, and had a collection of chemicals, 
which were kept in a damp closet attached to his class- 
room. When an experiment failed, it was owing to the 
damp closet; when it succeeded, it was of course a 
triumph. I remember how on one occasion he was to 
show the expansive power of heat, for which purpose he 
gave one of the students an inflated bladder to hold 
over the fire; the bladder was to burst when the air 
expanded sufficiently. A mischievous student with a pin 
made divers holes in the bladder, in consequence of 
which there was no explosion. Long did the professor 
wait, and much did he wonder. At last, when hope 
had failed, he gave the stereotyped explanation, that it 
was all owing to the damp closet ! 

The professor of Moral Philosophy, who was also 
minister of the West Church, was a worthy man, dry as 
dust, who had married a daughter of Beattie the poet, 
his predecessor in the chair. It was said, and I think 
with truth, that he had fallen heir to his father-in-law’s 
lectures, and that it was these that he gave to his class. 
Beattie’s name in those days was one of wonderful renown. 
He was decidedly the’ bright literary star that Aberdeen 
had produced. His philosophical writings did not rise 
above commonplace ; and though he replied to Hume, and 
was complimented by bishops, pensioned and interviewed 
by the king, and decorated with a doctor's gown by the 
University of Oxford, he is now nearly forgotten, while 
Hume remains an intellectual power. Yet the Essay on 
Truth must be held in respect, for it was one of the books 
that turned Dr. Chalmers and others from the errors of 
their sceptical ways. Anyhow, his suecessor’s connection 
with Beattie did not seem to secure to him the admiration 
of his class. But here I must confess that after I came 
to have experience of a professor’s office, I had more con- 
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sideration for the aged men of whom I then thought 
but little. Even in the prime of life it is very difficult for 
a professor, unless he be a man of original genius, to 
secure the attention of his students to his prelections day 
after day, week after week, month after month; it cannot 
be much wondered if he gets monotonous, and they get 
wearied ; and when he is old the difficulty is all the 
greater. Sometimes, when I recall all the imperfections 
of our curriculum, I wonder how we came to think so 
highly of an academic training. But, beyond all doubt, 
we got something of enthusiasm for learning ; truth shone 
before us in its glorious splendour, and animated us to its 
pursuit; men who had devoted themselves to it became 
heroes; the names of Bacon, Newton, Descartes, etc., 
shone with unexampled lustre: we entered somewhat into 
Milton’s eulogy of a noble and virtuous education—‘ the 
path, laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so 
smooth, so full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds 
on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming.’ Our Alma Mater no doubt had many defects, 
but on the whole she reared us well, and we are grateful 
to her to the present day. 

I had always a strong desire for all the knowledge I 
could acquire, and, though the chemical class was no part 
of the required curriculum, I joined it in my fourth year. 
We had lately got a new professor, Dr. Thomas Clark, 
of whom we were disposed to judge hardly, because he 
had been more of a manufacturing than an academical 
chemist. I do not remember now what his connection 
had been with the then recent invention for feeding 
furnaces with hot air, but he went among us under the 
sobriquet ‘ Hotblast.’ My father had a higher estimate 
of him than most, and it turned out to be correct. He is 
the only one of my professors whose name has found a place 
in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and he is commemorated there 
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for his discovery of a test for hardness of water, and a 
way of softening it. Clark brought fresh air and daylight 
into our somewhat old-light institution. His immediate 
predecessor was a superannuated old man, who flourished 
in the days when Sir Humphry Davy was revolutionising 
chemistry by his discovery of the constitution of salts. 
After stating the traditional view, the old professor used 
to say, ‘There’s a man of the name of Davy who is now 
telling us that this is all wrong. He’s a troublesome man, 
Mr. Davy, but we’ll bide a wee, till we see.” Dr. Clark 
conferred on me an unusual distinction. I had written 
an essay on a chemical topic with which he was pleased, 
and the professor being then a candidate for an important 
chair in London, he printed it to show what his students 
could do. I must say I was surprised, for I knew the 
subject very imperfectly. My son Adrian (who died in 
1885) could have done far better—he had such a love of 
chemistry that he made it his life-work. Foreigner 
though he was, in a German college where he studied, 
the professor made him his assistant. In chemical 
research, his ingenuity in devising methods was equalled 
only by his manual skill in experimenting. Just as he 
had received a Government appointment, as an inspector 
of chemical works, he sickened and died. 

The students had the privilege of electing a Lord Rector 
yearly : in this they acted independently of the professors. 
It was a grand occasion, on which they put forth all their 
enthusiasm, all their power of lungs, and, in some cases, 
all their force of impudence. I remember being induced 
on one occasion to make a speech; it was in favour of the 
Hon. Fox Maule (afterwards Earl of Dalhousie), but by and 
by I became thoroughly ashamed of it. What a strange 
thing it is that our blunders, and especially our public 
blunders, are the events in our life of which memory 
seems to be most tenacious ! 
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One of the best rectors of my time was Dr. John 
Abercrombie of Edinburgh. He gave us a most excellent 
address on the Discipline and Culture of the Mind, which 
was printed, and which had the somewhat rare merit 
among literary and public men of recognising the place 
of the Christian element in every true development of 
character. Dr. Abercrombie was a native of Aberdeen, 
of which his father was one of the ministers, and in 
Scotland he was, in his day, the acknowledged head of 
the medical profession. The wife of one of my uncles 
being his cousin, I had the pleasure of an early introduc- 
tion to him and his family, for all of whom I had a high 
esteem. He had a large family of daughters, mostly 
delicate, but such of them as were able devoted themselves 
to good works with extraordinary ardour, and spent most 
useful and honourable lives. Only one of them was 
married, Mrs. Bruce, whose husband, as minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, first the Established and 
then the Free, was a preacher of the first rank, and the 
possessor of a quaint genius. Of all my teachers and pro- 
fessors, I am proud to say that there was none on whose 
moral character any slur could be cast. Weakness of 
temper and infirmities of various kinds were common 
enough, but nowhere was there any serious obliquity. I 
can now see that this was something to be thankful for: 
it accustomed one to regard the straight course of moral 
rectitude as indispensable to a useful and honourable life. 

I had the Aberdonian instinct that liked to recall the 
men of distinction who had added to the reputation of 
the University. I was particularly interested in a literary 
club, consisting mainly of the professors, that had flourished 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. It showed, 
among other things, how sometimes important books may 
spring from humble beginnings: Dr. Campbell's reply to 
Hume’s Essay on Miracles began life as a paper read to 
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this society, and the Philosophy of Dr. Thomas Reid had 
its origin in the same way. 

This is probably the most convenient place for me to 
advert to the many changes in the outer aspects of life 
that have occurred since my school and college days. In 
some respects they are rather striking. I have found 
persons who hardly believe that a beard or a moustache 
was not only then unknown, but that, though they were 
tolerated in foreigners, to attempt either would have sent 
a native to Coventry. I can remember but one Scotsman 
that wore a beard in my school-days, and he did so because 
he was a follower of Joanna Southcote. The moustache 
came in with Prince Albert, and was very much criticised 
at first. Even yet, I believe, in some parts of the High- 
lands a preacher is objected to if he have either of these 
appendages, and I have heard of some of my own Celtic 
students shaving off their college moustaches through fear 
that it would hurt their prospects. 

Everybody knows that railways, telegraphs, telephones, 
photographs, reaping machines, and almost every species 
of agricultural machine save the plough and harrow were 
then unknown. Gas had been but lately introduced for 
lighting the streets; but in some obscure corners the 
oil-cruse, fed from spermaceti oil, served to make dark- 
ness visible. It was in those days that an Aberdeen 
woman, alarmed at the probable destruction of the whale 
trade, naively asked, ‘If gas is to be used everywhere, 
what’s to become of the poor whales?’ I remember the 
introduction of lucifer matches, which cost sixpence 
a box, and steel pens, which were sixpence apiece, 
Postage stamps were unknown; a London letter cost 
thirteen-pence halfpenny, and was paid for on delivery. 
Newspapers cost sevenpence, and consisted of but four 
pages. A school Bible might be got for 3s. 6d., but a 
pocket Bible was half a guinea. In my early days 
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appeared Chambers’s Journal at three-halfpence, and the 
Penny Magazine of the Society for Diffusing Useful Know- 
ledge. It was a proud day ‘for me when, out of my own 
resources, I made my first great literary investment, and 
became a subscriber to the Penny Cyclopedia. It was to 
be completed in eight volumes, but it ran to twenty-one. 
It was well worth the penny, although the first number 
had some absurd mistakes about Aberdeen. Now you 
may get the whole for a few shillings. 

There was a difference, too, in the character of the 
social feeling that prevailed in the Aberdeen that then 
was, as compared with other large towns to-day. The 
town was compact and small enough to make it possible, 
not indeed for everybody to know everybody, but to have 
a tolerably general acquaintance with the community, and 
especially to know ‘ everybody that was anybody.’ It was 
pervaded by a very neighbourly feeling; people had an 
interest in one another. No doubt much gossip and some 
scandal were the result, but there was also a oneness of 
feeling that bound us together as one community. And 
there was more of wild nature’s free development, more 
scope for individuality and the play of personal character. 
There were not a few eccentric, or even half-witted, men 
and women allowed then to go at large, who would now 
be placed under some sort of restraint. Scotland will no 
longer have its Edie Ochiltries, its Madge Wildfires, or 
Meg Merrilieses, wandering at large. When such ‘char- 
acters’ were seen in the town, they always created a 
sensation among us youngsters. There was ‘Jumping 
Judas,’ and ‘ Moorican Room,’ both of whom wore military 
attire, the latter deriving his sobriquet from his pro- 
nunciation of American rum, to which he signified a 
strong attachment. I am sorry to say that whenever we 
boys saw one or other of these grotesque wanderers, we 
tried to excite him by shouting out his nickname, in 
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expectation of a ‘ charge,’ in which, as we could run faster, 
he failed of his revenge. Then there was a dwarf girl 
called Dickie-Daw, who chattered and giggled in an 
amusing manner. And there were other strange beings 
who had their home in the town. There was one < Fiery,’ 
a street porter, whose red face and nose furnished his 
designation, and betrayed his habits—a classical scholar, 
if you please, very learned in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and 
very amusing in his caricature sketches (@ /a Lucian) of 
the gods and goddesses. I have a vivid remembrance of 
a venerable blind beggar, an old sailor with a fine bald 
head, who sat at the gate of ‘ Sillerton,’ as Gordon’s College 
was popularly called, close to the Grammar School, and 
whom we passed therefore every day. He used to recite 
a short stereotyped narrative of his life, in which the 
sentence occurred, ‘ Lost my precious eyesight at Kingston 
in Jamaica with an awful flash of thunder and lightning.’ 
We noticed that when any one gave him a halfpenny, 
after thanking him, he went on with his narrative from 
the point where he had stopped. As we thought it barely 
enough for charity to be its own reward, and liked a bit 
of fun in addition, we took care to slip our halfpennies 
into his hat immediately after ‘Kingston in Jamaica’ ; 
then came his benediction, ‘God bless you, my dear; with 
an awful flash of thunder and lightning.’ 

But there were also eccentric characters. There was 
a preacher, unattached, of the name of Hugh Hart, who 
used to say odd things in the pulpit. Giving thanks at 
a harvest thanksgiving, I remember him saying ‘that the 
crop had been so well gathered in over the country, except 
a few odd stooks between this and Stonehaven that don’t 
signify.’ High above the highest of our eccentric citizens 
was the venerable James Kidd, minister of Gilcomston 
Chapel of Ease, and Professor of Oriental Languages in 
Marischal College. Again I fall back on my friend, 
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Professor David Masson. He has drawn a striking portrait 
of Dr. Kidd in his paper entitled ‘Dead men whom I 
have known.’ Dr. Kidd, a-man of massive and dignified 
presence, was the fearless champion of evangelical and 
Protestant truth in the town, occasionally sensational in 
his style of preaching, but original, impressive, and quite 
worshipped by his people. Whenever we boys caught 
sight of him, we rushed towards him, and as we passed 
him pulled off our caps, that he might lay his hands on 
our heads, and say ‘God bless you.’ I suppose that in 
our thoughtlessness we did it for the fun of the thing, but 
now I think of it with other feelings. Dr. Kidd was held 
in such honour by his flock that when, on the assassination 
of Mr. Perceval in the House of Commons, one of his 
people was informed that the Prime Minister had been 
shot, she asked in dismay, ‘What, our Maister Kidd!’ 
I have a pleasant recollection of Dr. Kidd in my father’s 
house. Shortly before his death, he had agreed to preach 
in a schoolroom near Craigiebuckler, which my mother 
and others had helped to set up, and where there was a 
week-night lecture, and he was asked by the Provost to 
dine at our house. One by one, as the numerous children 
were introduced to him, he asked them the single question, 
‘Are you good to your mother?’ He died in 1834, 
and all the professors and students of Marischal College 
attended the funeral procession. It was a sorrowful day in 
Aberdeen, and when funeral sermons were preached on 
the following Sunday, no text seemed more appropriate 
than—‘ Know ye not that there is a Prince and a great 
man this day fallen in Israel ?’ 

There was an interesting feature of those old times, 
which is certainly rarer now,—old servants who spent 
their lives in the same family, and were loved and 
respected as if they had been members of the house 
itself. We had a remarkable specimen of that genus, 
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Betty Ross, our nursery-maid, who was a kind of second 
mother to us all. She was a very devoted woman, 
devoted alike to the service of God and the service of 
man, Her church and her minister (Rev. Gavin Parker) 
were very dear to her. When she came home on the Sunday 
evening, after three services, her face would shine as she 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, he was gran’ the day!’ She had an 
awful horror of the Moderate minister; the Moderate 
minister of a country parish was a cousin, and left her a 
considerable legacy. She would not touch one farthing 
of what had been left her by a ‘Rireling’ ; and sent the 
whole of it to the missionary schemes of the Free Church. 
I am sorry to say, she exemplified the difference between 
‘Puritanism with the chill on, and Puritanism with the 
chill off)! In her case the chill was on. Her temper 
was naturally very severe, and so it remained. Her 
anger was a terrible ordeal. I remember one of my little 
sisters accidentally falling out of the boat on the pond 
at Craigiebuckler. Being a hearty girl, she burst into 
laughter when she emerged from her bath; but all of 
a sudden the laughter was changed to tears. The awful 
thought had come upon her—‘ What will Betty say ?’ 
If her temper was hot, so was her heart. A more sincere 
and earnest friend no family could have had. 


1 See also a Memoir of Dr, Kidd by the Rey. Dr. Stark. 


CHAP IRI R: V 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY, 1837-1841 


I nap always said I would like to be a minister, and 
shortly before my father’s death I declined an offer from 
him to go into his business. And I don’t think he was 
displeased. But my motives towards the ministry were 
very inadequate, and it was only after he died that I 
came to have feelings appropriate to such an office. The 
moment I heard that he had passed away, there flashed 
into my mind such a sense of the reality of the future 
life, and the infinite importance of being prepared for it, 
that I could think of nothing else. I was conscious that 
I was not prepared; I felt too that my life, and the life 
of every one of us, hung by a hair,—an experience I believe 
not uncommon when the first death occurs in a family, 
and especially when it is sudden. I felt that if I were 
called into judgment, I must be condemned. Thus the 
first movement toward a higher life came from fear. I 
know what some would say of this: fear is an ‘ignoble 
motive, and the religion that springs from fear is narrow 
and selfish. But it has always seemed to me that though 
fear in itself is a poor enough force, it may originate a 
process with which the very highest and purest experi- 
ences may blend. In the Pilgrim’s Progress, the fear 
that drove Christian to the cross gave place to exalted 
experiences. Nay, on the day of Pentecost, the fear that 
cried out, What shall we do? was followed by a fearless 
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common fund to supply the wants of all. On looking 
back, I am conscious that the problem which first 
exercised my mind was more intellectual than moral, 
more dogmatic than spiritual. I was in danger, and how 
was I to get out of it? I could not at first see how the 
work of Christ could be a satisfaction for so many others, 
until it was impressed on me that the infinite dignity 
of the sufferer gave an infinite merit to His sufferings. 
Neither did my conscience apprehend vividly the evil of 
sin, nor my heart the love of Christ. I cannot but feel 
that the drift of theological teaching in those days was 
too dogmatic. It was a slow process by which I at length 
reached the higher region where I learned something of 
the evil of sin, the sweetness of Divine love, the beauty 
of holiness, and the reality and blessedness of fellowship 
with God. Anything I came to know ‘of such things 
seemed to come slowly and gradually, and to a great 
extent through further trial and sorrow. Butt, like many, 
I found that the very trials which at the “time were 
hardest to bear were ultimately the most fruitful of good. 
Our nature is so sluggish, that to stir it and mould it to 
a new and higher life demands right sharp and powerful 
applications. Hence the prominent place of pain, and 
even acute and heart-rending pain, in the discipline of 
our life. The argument, that if the world were ruled by 
a benevolent being there would be far less pain in it, is a 
shallow one. Pain and profit are in vital connection, 
and if ever God’s ways toward us are explained, we shall 
find, I believe, that in no case did He inflict one pang 
that was not needed. | 

There was nothing in our Divinity Hall to mdke our 
studies attractive, il there was no theological enthusiasm 
among us. For three months in the year we attended at 
King’s and Marischal Colleges respectively, twice a week 
at the one and thrice at the other. We had also classes 
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for Hebrew and Church History. Dr. Mearns of King’s 
College was an able, scholarly, and orthodox man, but 
dry-as-dust, and in manner.by far the coldest and most 
distant of all my teachers. With me during all my three 
sessions he never exchanged a friendly word. In criti- 
cising discourses he was very severe on all who showed 
either warmth of feeling or vigour of imagination. I 
remember a somewhat forward student whose discourse 
seemed constructed as if on very purpose to provoke his 
criticism: it was a sort of rhapsody, rhetorical, inflated, 
magniloquent throughout; but the professor took his 
own way of snubbing him: all he said was, ‘In your 
discourse, Mr. F., you have shown a great deal of imagina- 
tion,’ and, without changing his tone, he proceeded with 
his own lecture. The student stood dumfoundered for 
a while, unable to believe that so fine a piece of work 
could be treated so contemptuously. It was Mearns that 
had entered into the lists with Chalmers many years 
before, when the latter published his Essay on the Evidences 
of Christianity, depreciating the internal evidence. The 
cold and scholarly reasoning of Mearns—a great contrast 
to the gushing rhetoric of Chalmers—was no doubt correct, 
as Chalmers himself came to see; but even when one 
gave the victory to Mearns, one could not but feel that 
such a cold style of argument hardly deserved it. As a 
champion of Christianity, one could not but admire far 
more the spirit and enthusiasm of Chalmers. 

Our Marischal College professor was Dr. Black, who 
impressed us in two ways: first, by his extraordinary learn- 
ing; and second, by his great purity of character. He 
was a great linguist. Of him and Professor John Duncan, 
Dr. Guthrie once remarked that they could have spoken 
their way to the wall of China. When a probationer, he 
had competed with Dr. Mearns for the Divinity chair of 
King’s College, to which the appointment was by compara- 
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tive trial, and acquitted himself so well that Lord Aber- 
deen presented him to the parish of Tarves, of which 
Dr. Mearns had been minister. The story runs that on a 
vacancy in the Divinity chair occurring subsequently at 
Marischal College, he went into Aberdeen to reconnoitre, 
and when on his return his wife asked him what the 
income was, he told her that it had never occurred to 
him to ask. The income was indeed but a pittance, 
as the chair had usually been held along with the 
Principalship, which on this occasion was given to a much 
less scholarly man—Dr. Daniel Dewar. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Black was entirely destitute of the 
faculty of planning, and his lectures were little better 
than a rudis indigestaque moles. As Dr. Mearns lectured 
on systematic divinity, Dr. Black made Biblical interpre- 
tation his theme, selecting certain portions of Scripture 
and examining them very minutely. On difficult passages 
he gave us unnumbered opinions of eminent critics, but 
left us to sum up for ourselves; and sometimes he would 
dictate collateral passages by the hundred, and recom- 
mend us to study them in Greek and Hebrew, at our 
leisure! Once a week he lectured to the gown-students 
on practical religion, but the lectures were abstract and 
philosophical, and came not home to our ‘business and 
bosoms. The worthy man was overweighted by his 
learning. It was painful to see such riches turned to so 
little account. Two things that he very strongly im- 
pressed on me were the evil of prolixity, and the value 
of a plan; and in my own prelections to divinity students 
on the structure of sermons there is nothing which I 
have more strongly urged than the benefit of a plan, and 
the evil of writing like the pious writers of whom Swift 
says, that they put down the first sentence, and trusted 
to Providence for the second. We had a professor of 
church history who seemed to draw most of his material 
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from Mosheim and Milner, who could canter over a 
couple of centuries in an hour, and whose form of 
examination may be judged from one of his questions, 
put very haltingly—‘Mr. A... . will you... give 
us. . . some account of the first three centuries?’ The 
most efficient of our professors was Dr. Maclean, who 
held the chair of Hebrew, a very modest but very de- 
lightful man, who knew his subject and could teach it. 
As for our students, I cannot say that they were very 
brilliant ; some were able men, but none of them rose 
high above the common level. 

We had various societies, and there were some men of 
mark in them. I recall a society that met in a dingy 
schoolroom, in the Upper Kirkgate, where I was associated 
with Alexander Bain, afterwards a professor in the Uni- 
versity, and at one time Lord Rector, a philosophical 
writer of the highest name. Bain was somewhat older 
than most of us, for he had been a weaver-—a heckler as 
we used to say, and had fought his way upward by hard 
and steady toil, like many another Scotsman. Certainly 
his mind was much maturer than ours. He had been 
brought up under the ministry of Dr. Kidd, and was 
much interested in the Church controversy then going on, 
being a man of the people, and his sympathies being 
strongly with the popular or evangelical party. He was 
remarkable for the calmness of his mind and manner, his 
emotional nature not being much in evidence. He never 
seemed to be hurried; he had always leisure to walk 
and talk with his fellow-students, even with some of us 
who could contribute little or nothing to his intellectual 
wealth. His essays were always fresh and _ original, 
written in the clearest style, and with no trace of the 
ornamentation to which many of us were prone. Much 
though I have grieved over his abandonment of the Chris- 
tian faith, and over the materialistic character of his 
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philosophy, I have never ceased to think with pleasure 
of our early intercourse, and in any communications with 
him which I have held in subsequent years, I have found 
him as simple and kindly as of yore. 

And I have much the same to say of another member 
of the society—David Mather Masson, as he then was, 
now so well known as Professor Masson, Historiographer 
in Scotland to the Queen. But of him more anon. He 
was always known among us as ‘Davie,’ or Davie 
Masson. 

William Pirie Smith, another member of the society, 
was father of Professor W. Robertson Smith. He was an 
older man than most of us, having been for some time a 
teacher. Ultimately he became minister of a Free Church 
in the valley of the Don, but when a student of divinity 
he had taught in the West End Academy under Mr. 
William Robertson, whose daughter he afterwards married. 
The whole family were clever, well educated, pedagogi- 
cally inclined, and evangelically Christian. Dr. Smith 
was a man of keen intellect and conscientious devotion to 
work, He was well liked and much esteemed; but he 
had not the placid temper and kindly ways of Bain and 
Masson. 

I had a great desire to secure every atom of knowledge 
I could get, and was a great taker of notes, both of 
sermons and University lectures. I never would have 
missed a lecture, and naturally, when I became a pro- 
fessor, I had a special regard for students who were 
conscientiously regular in their attendance. I am sure 
the benefit of it in after life is very great. We cannot 
all be men of genius; we cannot all be brilliant scholars, 
as I have often felt and said ; but we may all be punctual. 
I used to extend my notes of sermons and lectures in 
the evenings with great care. Naturally, I had neither 
readiness in speaking nor fluency in writing, but this 
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habit of note-taking and note-extending gave me a certain 
facility in composition, while at the same time it made 
_ my style too like my master’s. It was Dr. Clark, my 
Professor of Chemistry, that first showed me my defects. 
He found me guilty of inserting words that were not 
necessary, saying the same thing in different words, 
sacrificing force to rhythm, and more disposed to a Latin 
than a Saxon idiom. I was considerably astonished, per- 
haps mortified at the time; but I came to see that he was 
right. I remember him recommending to me a volume 
of essays by Mr. R. Sharp as a model in style. Mr. 
Sharp’s maxim was that the perfection of style was to 
have none. That repelled me. I liked a sonorous, rich, 
Johnsonian kind of diction. But I came over to Mr. 
Sharp, whose meaning was, that our great business was 
to utter truth, and that anything that drew away atten- 
tion from the truth to the dress in which it was arrayed, 
was a fault. I cultivated writing with all my heart, and 
all my life I have enjoyed composition, when I had the 
material in my head. Whenever an essay was given out 
for a prize, I made a dash at it, and great was my surprise 
when I was successful. Twice I tried for the ‘Blackwell’ 
prize, but without success: but that was no disgrace, as 
on one of the occasions the successful competitor was 
David Masson. In each of my first and second years in 
the Divinity Hall at King’s College I gained a £10 prize 
offered by the Earl of Aberdeen, who was then Chancellor 
of the University ; and a little later, a £20 prize offered 
by a lady for an essay on cruelty to animals. But I should 
add that I had an advantage over most of my fellow- 
students, in not having to work for my maintenance. It 
was not easy for men who had three or four hours of daily 
teaching, and made but little by it, to gird themselves for 
special efforts in which they had no certainty of remunera- 
tion. On the subject of improving one’s style, I found 
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the best plan was to become familiar with some of our best 
English writers, and, by a kind of silent sympathy, glide 
into their ways. I found that there are no better speci- 
mens of idiomatic English than the letters of some of our 
poets. Ruskin found the letters of Byron absolute models, 
and the reason he gives is, that there was no padding, 
because every word expressed some meaning, and was the 
best word that could have been found. Ruskin himself 
has a wonderful mastery over the English language, but 
his style is too elaborate and involved to be adapted to 
preachers or speakers. I have no special admiration for 
Robert Louis Stevenson except for his style. I have 
often quoted to students the case of John Bright, one of 
our finest English orators, who, to enrich his style, made 
a special study of our English poets even to the end of 
his life. I remember on one occasion when I spoke of 
this to an audience of students, that a learned professor, 
who was a clumsy speaker and writer, expressed dissent 
from this. For himself, he said, that whenever he had 
anything to say he was sure to find a way of saying it. 
Where would Ruskin or Henry Drummond have been 
to-day had they neglected style? But why should not 
students enjoying a liberal education aim at saying things 
in the very best way? It is marvellous how little attention 
has usually been given to our own language, amid all 
our branches of study, although matters have improved 
somewhat in this respect of late. 

My third session of divinity study (1839-40) was spent 
in Edinburgh. My great attraction was Dr. Chalmers, 
but along with this, the renown of the capital as a brilliant 
cencre of literature, the romance of its history, and the 
fame of its preachers, attracted me strongly. It was but 
seven years since the death of Sir Walter Scott, and the 
fragrance of his genius still hovered over his own romantic 
town. Every spot which his genius had celebrated had a 
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fresh interest for all. Lockhart’s Life was just completed, 
and served to magnify and vivify the marvellous person- 
_ ality with which such wonders were associated. Well do 
I remember with what intensity of interest I sought out 
Dumbiedykes, and Muschat’s Cairn, and anything that sur- 
vived of the Heart of Midlothian, and Sir Walter's house in 
Castle Street, and everything associated with his name. 
All the people of Edinburgh of mature years remembered 
him well, and most of those who had known him had 
some interesting reminiscence. The youthful worship of 
genius is really a happy feeling: we see the men in the 
skies as if they belonged to a superior order of beings. 
As we get older, the demigods come down nearer to our 
level, and when we read their private journals, we find, 
not unfrequently, the ‘touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.’ I have found a singular interest in 
the Journal of Sir Walter Scott, published in full for the 
first time in 1891, and have been greatly amused to 
find him telling of his frequent troubles in hunting for 
his lost spectacles, or for a letter or paper he had mislaid. 
Once he tells how he spent three hours in hunting for a 
cheque for £700 ; where he found it he does not say, but 
I guess it must have been in some very natural place. 
How such things come heme to us, and prove our demi- 
gods to have been men of like passions with ourselves ! 
But Scott’s journals have a far higher interest: they show 
him in the very crisis of his troubles, and in a noble light. 
I cannot tell how I have been touched to find him send- 
ing £50 to a needy friend at a time when he seemed to 
need every shilling he could earn. 

There were still living some eminent littérateurs in 
Edinburgh. There was Lord Jeffrey, not now in the 
editorial chair, but on the bench of the Court of Session, 
whose keen, thin, thoughtful face we liked to look on in 
remembrance of the brilliant days of the Edinburgh Review, 
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There was Christopher North, whom it seemed very hard 
to identify with the Professor of Moral Philosophy, for we 
had made his acquaintance first in the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
and were much more disposed to find in him the roving, 
rollicking, jovial comrade of the Shepherd, and Timothy 
Tickler, and the rest of them, than the grave expounder 
of the laws of conscience or of theories of morals. 
But John Wilson was one of the great sights on the 
Edinburgh street, where he appeared much as he is repre- 
sented in the character of Lochiel in D. O. Hill’s picture 
of Prince Charlie in the Canongate, marching along with 
an air of royal negligence, still retaining his ruddy cheeks 
and bright blue eye; his hair, long and yellow, waving in 
the wind, his wide shirt-collar and linen front setting off 
his broad shoulders and ample chest, and his broad- 
brimmed hat, the appropriate crown of a figure unique 
among the inhabitants of the capital. I had read with 
great interest that amusing book, Peter's Letters to His 
Kinsfolk, in which Mr. Lockhart gives such a vivid de- 
scription of Edinburgh and its people as they were a few 
years earlier than my present date, and I seemed to have 
got a sort of personal acquaintance with some of them. 
It was impossible not to feel that in literature Edinburgh 
was ahead of Aberdeen, which, however, we thought 
came next to it in Scotland as a literary town. In recent 
years Aberdeen has shown itself pre-eminent, especially in 
the thorough‘and careful scholarship that gains University 
honours; but: we doubt whether it has yet attained a 
corresponding character for the grace and elegance which 
culture should bring. 

I did not make my frst acquaintance with Dr, Chalmers 
at this time. Once, the year before, when on a short 
visit to Edinburgh, I had heard him preach, and I had 
heard him at Aberdeen on his church extension tour. 
The occasion on which I heard him preach was that of his 
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opening a new church at Morningside, and it was a very 
favourable opportunity, for nothing put him in better 
spirits than the completion of one of these favourite 
enterprises. 

It was not so much by his formal lectures that Dr. 
Chalmers influenced us as by his fervour and enthusiasm. 
To every burst of eloquence we responded by the most 
vehement applause. Like Chrysostom of old, he did his 
best to suppress it, but he could not. Our college building, 
after 1843, being next door to the house of Mr. Nasmyth, 
a fashionable dentist, he had once to tell that his neigh- 
bour had sent a request that his students would abate their 
applause because it disturbed the nerves of his patients, 
and you must see, said Chalmers, that we ought to be care- 
ful not to offend a gentleman who is so much zn the mouths 
of the public. Another time he told of a professor of mathe- 
matics whose students used to applaud a_ successful 
demonstration. ‘And whether is it the parabola or the 
cube root that is so popular?’ asked Chalmers. ‘ Both of 
these venerable abstractions appear to be equally admired.’ 
At his breakfasts Chalmers was always very genial and 
pleasant to his students. His simplicity of character was 
beautiful. He was never the great man, but always 
genial and happy. 

During the thirty years I lived at 9 Palmerston Road, I 
felt it a distinct source of pleasure that my house was but 
a few yards from the grave of Chalmers. I never passed 
it without a sense of elevation, a feeling of being lifted 
up to a higher level of thought and feeling, and inspired 
with a loftier aim in life. 

One of his subsidiary modes of influence with his 
students lay in the books he was fond of and recom- 
mended. Jonathan Edwards was a great favourite. John 
Foster, the author of The Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion and other essays, interested him 
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greatly. And so did Isaac Taylor, the author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm and other books on what 
may be called the diseases of churches. Another of his 
favourites was Treffry on the Eternal Sonship. I need 
hardly say that perhaps the greatest favourite of all was 
Bishop Butler. Nor need I say that such of us as took 
to these books did not regret his recommendation of 
them ; they have helped to steady our course, and stimu- 
late our energies, and give us good help in any such work 
as we have been enabled to do. 

The only other theological professor whose class I 
attended in Edinburgh was Dr. Welsh, Professor of Church 
History. He had gained his spurs early, first as a favourite 
student of Dr. Thomas Brown, and then as his biographer. 
He had none of the fire or brilliancy of Chalmers; his 
nature was much more staid, and his mind better balanced 
though less intense ; he had an open heart and a pleasant 
manner, and was at once scholarly and evangelical. His 
lectures were not profound, but they were carefully 
prepared, and his students liked them. It is difficult for 
me at my now advanced period of life to realise how 
young he was; at that time forty-five, and only forty-nine 
when Moderator of the General Assembly in 1842. To- 
day I should think of him as but a boy! But when I 
entered his class he was not only to my eye an elderly 
man, but (alas! it proved too true) one who was well 
through with the work of life. His health seemed always 
somewhat delicate, and his death from heart disease in 1845 
showed that the excitement of the Disruption Assembly, 
and the heavy labours he underwent subsequently, were 
too much for his frame. 

I did not attend the Hebrew class of Professor Brunton. 
I had had excellent instruction in Hebrew at Aber- 
deen, and Brunton had little reputation even in his own 
college, The traditions of his class were chiefly in the 
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line of cutting criticisms on his students, who did not treat 
him with too much respect. But the man was getting 
old and frail; he was one of the ministers of the Tron 
Church, and the only recollection I have of a service which 
I attended there, was his being overtaken with a fit of 
coughing which I thought he would never get through. His 
wife had gained considerable reputation as an authoress ; 
female writers were rare in those days, but her novel 
Self-control was much thought of. I should add that Sir 
Walter Scott, in answer to the poet Crabbe, expressed 
a favourable opinion of Dr. Brunton, who was a man of 
superior character and accomplishments, and one of those 
who at that comparatively early period were interested 
in psalmody and hymnology, and desirous of their im- 
provement. 

I determined to take advantage of some other University 
classes, so far as their hours suited, and was able to include 
two, Natural History and Belles Lettres. I had been 
cheated out of Natural History at Aberdeen, and when 
I enrolled myself in the class of Professor Jamieson, the 
distinguished mineralogist, I had high expectations of a 
charming course. But here again I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Jamieson was a stiff old man, with the 
driest and coldest of deliveries, and his lectures consisted 
mainly of a few dry facts about each of the objects that 
came under review. No vivid description, such as Hugh 
Miller would have given; no scientific generalisation, or 
comprehensive views of nature. He was dry-as-dust all 
over. Once, and only once that I remember, did he 
relieve his dulness by a touch of sarcastic humour. He 
was describing two kinds of rat, one of which frequented 
garrets and the other cellars. This fact, he dryly remarked, 
having come under the notice of the phrenologists, it was 
found that the organ of ambition was well developed in 
the one, but deficient in the other ! 
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The dryness of Jamieson, however, was in some degree 
compensated for by the interesting course of the Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (now called Rhetoric and 
English Literature). To this subject I was drawn by a 
strong inborn love of literature. The chair was then held 
by Mr. George Moir, advocate, an Aberdonian, and a Tory. 
His course was very comprehensive, embracing Greek and 
Latin literature, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
German, and English. He contrived to put a great 
amount of good gear into little bulk. Whether it was 
all first hand, I do not know; but on looking over my 
notes I am struck with the happy, etching style in which 
he dealt with his varied clients, contriving to put in few 
words the outstanding features of each writer and period. 
One could not but feel, when attending this class, how 
little of literature one knew, and what wide and varied 
fields were yet open for exploration. Professor Moir gave 
out a competition essay, the subject of which was the poet 
Cowper. I remember that when it was announced that 
the first prize had been gained by John Cairns, there came 
from the class a burst of enthusiastic applause. He was 
called by the Professor to read a part of his essay. I was 
greatly impressed with the appearance of the tall, broad- 
shouldered, rawboned lad, of whom I had never heard 
before, and still more with the intellectual strain and 
critical insight of the essay. It was so mature, so vigorous 
and so just, that it seemed to me as if Jeffrey might have 
written it. Dr. Cairns was some years older than I was, 
but behind me at college, for he was then an undergraduate. 
In after life, l had much delightful intercourse with him. 
In 1892, the year of his death, it fell to me to recall his 
memory, both from the chair of the General Assembly of 
the Free Church at Edinburgh, and from that of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council at Toronto. I could say truly— 

* Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.’ 
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When my name was read out in the Rhetoric class as 
fourth or fifth, there was not a single cheer, for I knew no 
one. Iwas too shy to have made acquaintances in the 
class, but I confess I was somewhat mortified, 

I occasionally visited the classes of Professor Wilson 
and Sir William Hamilton, both very able men, but utterly 
different in their style of lecturing. Sir William calm and 
profound; Professor Wilson rambling and almost blustering. 
He would come into his class, throw on the desk a great 
bundle of papers, spend a minute or two turning them 
over, as if looking for the place ; then put them aside and 
give a kind of extempore lecture, containing no doubt 
some brilliant thoughts, but far from an adequate discussion 
of moral philosophy. 

Having little skill in forming new acquaintances, I was 
thrown much into the fellowship of a young Aberdonian, 
whom I have already mentioned—David Masson. Masson 
had had a remarkably brilliant career at the Grammar 
School of Aberdeen and at Marischal College, and had 
come with it to Edinburgh to commence his divinity 
course. I was barely twenty, and he barely eighteen, 
and he looked even younger; his cheeks were round and 
his face smooth and hairless ; he had a most guileless and 
unassuming bearing, and a very affectionate heart, and 
showed a vigour of intellect that soon asserted itself, and 
won for him a high place in the esteem of his fellow- 
students and professors, particularly Chalmers. Our 
intercourse consisted mainly of friendly walks and talks, 
in which our impressions of Aberdeen as compared with 
Edinburgh were freely discussed, and the only dissipation 
of which we were guilty was an occasional visit to a well- 
known shop, Doull’s, which was famous for its mutton 
pies—the kind of establishment that would now be de- 
noted by that grander word, a restaurant. Little did we 
think that towards the end of the century we two should 
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meet again from time to time on the familiar pavement 
of Princes Street, our heads bleached to snow, having 
survived not only our old professors but nearly all our 
contemporaries, and having come to rank among the very 
oldest citizens of the Metropolis. When Masson finished 
his divinity course, he was called to fill the editorial chair 
of the Aberdeen Banner, a newspaper that had been started 
in the interest of the Non-intrusion party in the Church. 
He was a very young man to fill such a post, but the 
courage at least of the youth showed itself in his deter- 
mination that whatever his paper might be, it should 
neither be dull nor tame. Cautious Aberdeen was not 
prepared for the startling and eminently defiant tone in 
which he dealt with all and sundry that were against 
him, Aberdeen Herald, Court of Session, and House of 
Lords included. His connection with the Banner, how- 
ever, did not last long. It was a great sorrow to me 
that Masson did not see his way to prosecute his first 
calling. Iam sure that no man has ever been more bent 
on devoting his life to useful and honourable ends; 
but I have always felt that there was a disproportion 
between the mighty force which he brought into play and 
the ends to which it was directed. He has earnestly 
sought the elevation both of the individual and of the 
social body in many important directions; but powers 
like his would have found their true and only adequate 
sphere in that high Christian region where man, lost and 
fallen, but redeemed by Jesus Christ, and restored to God’s 
image, marches on to glory, honour, and immortality. 
But he has never ceased to love his early friends, nor to 
express his unbounded admiration for Chalmers, and his 
obligations to him. 

Edinburgh was at this time singularly favoured in its 
pulpit. Chalmers, of course, was facile princeps as the 
preacher, but his preaching days were nearly over, 
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Candlish occupied the most conspicuous and influential 
pulpit in the town, and there was a fascination about him 
and his preaching that captivated young minds. His 
preaching was always intensely evangelical, and his great 
aim throughout was manifestly to draw men to Christ 
and build them up in Him. But there was a freshness 
and an originality in his handling of the old topics that 
were very charming. His great fault arose from his over 
subtlety : sometimes he would draw out wires and split 
hairs, and you knew not what he would be at; but when 
he was plain and simple, he was very admirable, and in his 
eloquence the heart and the intellect played well to each 
other. A more faultless, though not so brilliant, preacher 
was the Rev. James Buchanan of North Leith—afterwards 
a professor in our college. He had a fine voice, and a 
calm but most effective and faultless manner. If his own 
mind was not very prolific, he could gather the best 
thoughts of the best writers and weave them into a clear 
and beautiful composition of his own. Dr. Guthrie had 
but recently come to Edinburgh and was laying the 
foundation of his fame as a popular preacher in the Old 
Greyfriars. In St. Andrew’s Church, Dr. John Bruce, in 
his quaint, original style, was setting forth the same truths 
in a way that showed how much there was in the Gospel 
and its adaptations fitted to interest the most intellectual 
hearers. In the deeper region of the spiritual life, Dr. 
Charles Brown and Dr. Moody Stuart were pre-eminent. 
In the High Church, Dr. Robert Gordon, considerably 
shorn of the fire of his youth, a solid but by no means 
original preacher, showed the power of moral earnestness 
and affectionate simplicity to sustain an attached congrega- 
tion. Dr. Muir of St. Stephen’s showed how to preach 
the Gospel in a highly genteel manner. Binnie of Lady 
Yester’s, whose church had a gallery for students, was 
fluent and animated, but rather commonplace, Dr. Henry 
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Grey of St. Mary’s had somewhat survived the period when 
a crowded flock hung on his mellifluent lips. He began 
at the time when evangelical preaching was new enough 
to create a general interest, and when its preachers, 
retaining their individuality, had not, as in the next 
generation, been moulded to an almost uniform pattern. 
With two exceptions, all the men I have named were on 
the Non-intrusion side—in fact, the influence of the Edin- 
burgh pulpit was very great in upholding the Non-intrusion 
cause in opposition to nearly the whole nobility and 
gentry, nine-tenths of the newspaper press, and many 
of the professional class too. 

The church question indeed had reached its crisis in 
1839-40. The majority of the Presbytery of Strathbogie 
had deliberately resolved to set at defiance the authority 
of the Church, and at the bidding of the Court of Session 
to take the usual steps for ordaining Mr. Edwards as 
minister of a parish which, with a single exception, had 
solemnly and deliberately declared that it could not accept 
him as its minister. When the Commission of the General 
Assembly met in December 1839, it had to determine 
what was to be done. I was present on that occasion, 
and heard Dr. Candlish make a motion for suspending 
the seven members in a speech which laid the foundation 
of his leadership in after years. It was certainly a very 
able speech, and he argued vehemently that the ministers 
ought themselves to accept his motion for their suspension, 
since it would tie up their hands, and so keep them from 
performing an act of disobedience to the Church that, if 
done, would have the gravest consequence to themselves. 
I remember at the time thinking it a very severe measure, 
and I thought the seven ministers of Strathbogie must be 
strangely constituted if to prevent them from ordaining 
Edwards they should feel grateful to the Church for tying 
up their hands, silencing their voices, although this could 
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not but dishonour them before their people. It made a 
tremendous outcry in the country, and drew a great amount 
of sympathy to the men themselves, who, being encouraged 
by their party, scorned the sentence of suspension, and 
proceeded with the settlement of Edwards as if nothing 
had happened. By this step, however, they more than 
lost the advantage they had gained. The so-called 
ordination of Edwards was a most horrible business, 
carried out doggedly after every parishioner had left the 
church, under conditions that shocked even the most care- 
less. It in effect quite set up the Non-intrusion cause. 
But the suspension and deposition of the seven ministers, 
while it was a blessing to Strathbogie by procuring for 
the people a much more earnest ministration of the Gospel, 
led to endless complications and embarrassments, and 
made any settlement of the Church question infinitely 
more difficult. County meetings were held everywhere 
denouncing the Church, and the newspaper press echoed 
the general voice of execration, and railed at the ministers 
and laymen who had done this deed, as if they had been 
the greatest miscreants in the country. 

It was in these circumstances that the Non-intrusion 
party resolved to have a newspaper of their own. It was 
in the beginning of 1840 that Hugh Miller came from 
Cromarty to edit the Witness newspaper. ‘To many persons 
this seemed a desperate stroke. It looked like infatua- 
tion to bring a stone-mason to edit a metropolitan paper. 
Were the party reduced to this, that an uncouth High- 
land mechanic should be called to give expression to 
the voice of the Church in genteel, aristocratic Edin- 
burgh ? 

But our friends knew what they were about. Hugh 
Miller had acquired a high reputation in the Church by a 
letter to Lord Brougham, which he had recently published, 
a propos his lordship’s judgment in the Auchterarder case, 
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in which unflinching courage in behalf of the rights and 
standing of the people, a thorough knowledge of our 
Church history, and a warm sympathy with evangelical 
truth enabled him to give an admirable exposition of the 
Church’s position, while the style and eloquence of the 
letter commanded the admiration of all. And this was 
not his first publication. Ten years before he had pub- 
lished a volume, anonymous, now very rare, entitled 
Poems Written in the Leisure Hours of a Journeyman Mason ; 
and five years before, Scenes and Legends from the North of 
Scotland. His merits had been so far acknowledged that 
he had been employed for a year or two as a clerk ina 
Cromarty bank. Yet his appointment to the editorship 
was a venture. But it was a splendid stroke. 

Miller came, and in a very few weeks he might have 
taken Cesar’s motto—‘ Veni, vidi, vici.. The Watness 
appeared twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Not many numbers had come out before it became 
obvious that Miller had brought his hammer and chisel 
with him from Cromarty, and had contrived to arm his 
pen with the weight of the one and the sharpness of the 
other. As regards culture, it was manifest that no exist- 
ing editor or newspaper writer could wield the English 
language with half his force or grace. His knowledge of 
history, his acquaintance with the English classics, his 
store of anecdote, his familiarity with science, were not 
only marvellous, but he seemed at once to be able to recall 
whatever was most suitable for the occasion, and, in the 
use of it, hit the nail most neatly and firmly on the head. 
Students, who are not usually worshippers of non- 
academical culture, were probably among the last to 
appreciate Miller; but even they had to give in. When 
I came to reside permanently in Edinburgh I had the 
pleasure of considerable intercourse with Mr. Miller, and 
especially while we were brother editors, he of the 
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Witness, 1 of the Free Church Magazine. I shall have more 
to say of him further on. 

When I returned from Edinburgh and_ re-entered 
Marischal College for my last divinity session, in 1840-41, 
the old College had been superseded by the new. The 
dingy walls and blackened roof of the old Divinity 
Library had been exchanged for a square room, replenished 
with bare deal seats, white walls and ceilings, and the 
other cold conditions of a brand-new class-room. When, 
fifty-five years after, in recognition of the services of my 
father in 1833-36, in October 1895 I was invited to take 
part in the inauguration of the magnificent Mitchell 
Hall and Tower, and the other rooms which have so 
vastly improved the appearance and accommodation of 
the College, I said that I had had the rare fortune to be 
connected with three editions of Marischal College: I 
had begun my education in the first, completed it in the 
second, and here I was in the third. It was a notable 
coincidence that Dr. Mitchell, whose munificence had pro- 
vided the new tower and hall, and who, if alive, would 
have been the leading figure on that occasion, had died 
but a few weeks before. How often have our favourite 
projects, or the favourite projects of our friends, to be 
classed among ‘hopes unfulfilled’! This session (1840-41) 
I added anatomy to my other classes, under a professor 
for whom I had a high respect, and who rose to no 
mean eminence —the late Dr. Allen Thomson. Dry 
though his subject was, he was an admirable lecturer and 
inspired great interest in his subject. Dr. Thomson’s 
assistant was a Mr. Gunning, now His Excellency Dr. 
Gunning, late of Brazil, whose sympathy with Christian 
faith and work was useful and encouraging even to a 
divinity student. 

I received licence as a probationer from the Presbytery 
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of Aberdeen in 1841, and spent some twelve months 
without any fixed employment, chiefly officiating for 
friends. I fear I began my preaching work with far 
too little earnestness, with far too shallow feelings. But 
the winter of 1841-42 brought a discipline of its own. 
Searlet fever broke out in our family, and was terribly 
severe. One of my sisters, a strong, healthy, hearty girl, 
died at the age of eleven. Another was at death’s door, 
and for many weeks our house was beset by the almost 
unendurable presence of the pestilence walking in dark- 
ness from chamber to chamber. Finally, my recently 
married sister, Mrs. Davidson, after giving birth to a little 
girl, caught the infection, and was carried away. Her 
deathbed was eminently touching. I trust these things 
were blessed to us all; certainly they brought to me a far 
more solemn sense of my responsibility, and taught me in 
some slight measure what it was to preach ‘as a dying 
man to dying men.’ 

I was greatly surprised in the course of the session to 
receive a communication from the elders and managers of 
the South Church in Aberdeen, their object being to find 
out whether, if any proposal were made to me to fill that 
charge, I would be disposed to think favourably of it. 
But such a charge as that was utterly beyond what I 
conceived possible for me, and the matter went no 
further. 


CHAPTER VI 
DRUMBLADE, 1842-1844 


My father had a written promise of old date from Lord 
Kintore, endorsed by his brother, the Hon. Captain Keith, 
that if any of his sons should study for the ministry he 
would receive a presentation to the first vacant church of 
which he was patron. In the summer of 1842 I was 
accordingly presented to the church of Drumblade. I 
was far too young in every point of view, and all my life 
it has been a great regret to me that I had not three years 
more to continue my studies, and let my mind mature. 
But there was a kind of conspiracy at the time among 
most patrons of churches against preachers of evangelical 
views, and I was constrained to accept. I felt at the 
time, and I feel far more strongly now, that lay-patronage 
was quite alien to the spirit of the New Testament; but 
there was hardly any other door of entrance into the 
Church. As my call was signed by nearly the whole of the 
people, I had no scruple in acting on the presentation. 
I should certainly have preferred a fresher field, with 
virgin soil, such as I found at Pilrig, my second charge ; 
but when once settled I got on remarkably well with the 
people, while in some other directions my youth led me 
into sundry acts of folly, the recollection of which brings 
a cold shiver over me to this day. } ‘Vain,’ says Carlyle, 
‘was the prayer of Themistocles for a talent of for- 
getting’: if we forget many things that we should like to 
remember, we remember many things that we should like 
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to forget ; for our foolish blunders and our sins seem to 
strike their roots so deep in our memories that we can 
never get quit of them. 

Drumblade is a pleasantly undulating parish, but not 
picturesque or beautiful. It had one interesting historical 
reminiscence: Robert Bruce once lay encamped on a 
rising ground called Sliach during a severe sickness, while 
he kept in check his enemy, Cumming, Earl of Buchan, 
before the battle of Barra in 1307. A little hill on the 
farm of Sliach is called Robin’s Height. Barbour refers 
thus to the incident :— 

‘Thai wald nocht fecht till that he was 
Liand in till his sicknes, 
Therefore in littar thai him lay, 
And till the Slenanch held their way, 
And thocht there in that strenth to ly, 
Till passit war his malady.’ 

This parish had been for a good many years under the 
pastoral charge of a very earnest minister, a gentleman 
withal of singular brightness and winsomeness—the late 
Dr. A. G. R. Davidson, afterwards of Lady Glenorchy’s, 
Edinburgh. The people had taken most heartily to his 
ministrations ; and when I was settled in 1842, I found 
the tone of the parish warmly evangelical, and the sym- 
pathies of the people, with but few exceptions, strongly 
in favour of the reforming party in the Church. 

The love of the people for the Gospel was indeed 
remarkable. Not only did they crowd the old, cold, barn- 
like parish church during the regular services, but where- 
ever a district meeting was announced—in barn, school- 
room, granary, or cottage—the place was more than filled 
with a most attentive audience. And there was a wonder- 
ful outtlow of the social or neighbourly element at these 
meetings, a genial family spirit binding all together ; 
singleness and gladness of heart seemed to pervade all. 
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Whether many of them had personally accepted Christ, 
and were truly within the kingdom of God, is another 
question; but certainly the Gospel message seemed to 
them full of music and full of poetry; it was to all a 
joyful sound ; while beyond doubt there were some to 
whom it was far more—the power of God and the wisdom 
of God unto salvation. 

They were a simple, unsophisticated people, nearly all 
tenants of moderate-sized farms, or otherwise connected 
with agriculture ; they had all had the education of the 
parish school], and were generally shrewd and intelligent ; 
they were slow of speech and reserved in manner, but 
warm-hearted ; not slothful in business, but not actively 
enterprising ; content to live and labour as their fathers 
had done before them. The farmer and the labourer 
were nearly on the same level: sometimes one brother 
would hold the farm, while another, contentedly enough, 
as far as appeared, was a labourer under him. ‘There was 
no resident doctor, and only one resident proprietor, an 
Episcopalian, bitterly opposed to the attitude of the 
Church. The houses were very primitive: thatched 
cottages with ‘a but and a ben,’ and a closet between ; 
the living-room had a clay floor and an open hearth, 
where peats did duty as fuel, without a grate; the other 
apartment rejoiced in a bare deal floor, bare, whitewashed 
walls, a deal table, and a few chairs, and—chief treasure 
of the household—a mahogany chest of drawers. In front, 
and in close proximity to the house, lay a ‘midden,’ 
or receptacle of dust and ashes, forming an agreeable 
scraping-ground for the fowls. Happily all this is now, 
for the most part, a tradition of the past. The Duke of 
Richmond, though a non-resident proprietor, had been a 
great improver of houses, and in quite a number of 
instances has substituted for the but-and-ben a neat 
cottage or two-storied house, of fresh granite walls and 
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slated roof: in front you find a neat flower-plot; in the 
carpeted parlour a piano may stand against the wall, 
where prints and photos, if not a small mirror, greet your 
eye; upstairs, small neat bedrooms, and perhaps a bath- 
room, with all other modern appliances. 

The people were equally simple in their diet. Oatmeal 
was their great ‘stand-by.’ I have often boasted to my 
wife that what I spent in household expenses in the 
country manse was far below what in her town house she 
could manage to do with. My establishment consisted of 
aman for the glebe and garden, a maid for the house, 
and a girl for the cows and poultry ; and my money outlay 
for provisions was but ten or twelve shillings a week. 
Meat and flour-bread were not used by the servants ; they 
lived quite contentedly on oatmeal, barley, milk, butter, 
eggs, cheese, potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables—all 
of them the produce of the glebe and the garden. There 
was no butcher's shop in the parish. 1 remember talking 
of this to an old neighbour, the late Rev. W. Elmslie of 
Inch (father of the late Professor W. Elmslie), who told 
me that when he went to. Inch there was no butcher’s 
shop in the place; thereafter there were three or four. 
In the shape of beverage, the only luxury was whisky. 
The poorest house did not want its whisky-bottle. When 
I paid my first visit to the people, the whisky-bottle was 
invariably produced, and though I absolutely abhorred the 
taste of raw whisky, I was obliged to put it to my lips. 
Think of this by an honorary president of the Free Church 
Total Abstinence Society! The practice, I understand, is 
now quite given up. Drunkenness was not a common sin, 
but there were two public-houses that had their habitués, 
and market-days were a great snare to some. I am happy 
to know that now there is no place in all the parish where 
intoxicating drink is sold, nor does any one seem to want 
it. On the whole, the people are very comfortable, and 
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pauperism is reduced to its lowest dimensions. When I 
made inquiries a few years ago, the only persons on the 
poor-roll were two very old women, a pauper lunatic, and 
~ a few orphan children. 

There were not many dissenters in the parish, and these 
few were men of high character, who gave cordial en- 
couragement to the Free Church movement. I remember 
being very kindly received by two brothers, members of 
the Congregational Church, whose farms were situated in 
a far-away corner of the parish, close to the town of 
Huntly. Their name was MacDonald, and it is a son 
of one of these whose name is now famous over the world 
as one of the foremost of our literary men—George Mac- 
Donald. I do not think I ever saw George when at 
Drumblade, for I do not find his name in my notebook, 
and being then a lad of seventeen or eighteen, he would 
probably be absent at college when I called. In some of 
his books he gives a lively picture of the countryside, but 
I have always thought that he was not only wrong, but 
unfair, in his strictures on Calvinism and its effects. I 
esteem very highly his great desire to give more promin- 
ence to the love of God than some of our Scottish divines 
have done, and I esteem and love him for his own most 
loving and genial character. But I fail to find in his 
writings an adequate representation of that great corner- 
stone of Calvinism—and, for that matter, of Paulinism too 
—the supremacy, the sovereignty, the almightiness and 
infinite perfection of God. Nor do I find an adequate 
comprehension of the reverence, the humility, the sub- 
missiveness, the complacency to which this grand truth 
gives birth when it sinks deep into the soul. Mr. Mac- 
Donald objects strongly to the doctrine of substitution ; 
but, after all, where do we find such an overwhelming 
proof of the love of God (his favourite theme) as in God’s 
not sparing His own Son, but giving Him up as a sacrifice 
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for our sins? In later days, being brought by literary 
connections into much friendly contact with Mr. Mac- 
Donald, I did not scruple to express my dissent from his 
views. . 

A cousin of George MacDonald’s, who still cultivates 
‘The Farm,’ as it is called par éminence, is a diligent 
archeologist, and has devoted attention to the etymology 
of the Drumblade and neighbouring names. Drumblade 
itself—or, as it is usually pronounced, Drumblait (sometimes 
in old documents it is Drumblathe)—he derives from 
drum, a ridge, and blatha, flowers or blossoms, his supposi- 
tion being that the ridge which runs along the centre of 
the parish was originally covered with broom, whins, and 
heather. This is a more rational derivation than we often 
encounter. I mention but one other name which used to 
puzzle me much—Cocklarachy. Mr. MacDonald has 
found the name spelt Culclerochy in a document nearly 
six hundred years old, which means ‘the hill belonging to 
or at the back of the cleric.’ It seems that half the pro- 
perty once belonged to the church, for a document has 
been discovered which contains a reference to one ‘ David 
Carnegy, rector of Kinnoule, and chaplain of the chap- 
lainry of St. Mary of Coclarachquhy, founded by the pre- 
decessor of George, Earl of Huntly.” Mr. MacDonald, 
when he lectured on the subject a few years ago, could 
not find a trace of this chapel of St. Mary. But it is now 
believed to be the chapel underneath the East Church, 
Aberdeen, which has just been restored, and is well 
known as St. Mary’s Chapel. In olden times the Pres- 
bytery of Aberdeen used to hold their meetings there— 
perhaps they do so yet; the present writer has a lively 
recollection of sundry grim examinations within its then 
dingy walls, and of being licensed there as a probationer. 
Of the fathers and brethren that constituted the pres- 
bytery in those days, not one now survives. 
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Drumblade, though ecclesiastically in the presbytery of 
Turriff, was in much closer physical contact with Strath- 
_ bogie; it was next parish but one to Marnoch, where the 
epoch-making intrusion of Mr. Edwards had taken place . 
and it could not but feel the tremulations of the earth- 
quake that followed that event, and then the deposition 
of the seven ministers, and the entrance into their 
parishes of many of the most popular ministers of the 
Church, sent by the General Assembly to preach to their 
people. Interdicts from the Court of Session pursued 
these ministers fast and furious, and there was all the 
excitement of a tremendous battle between the civil and 
spiritual powers, wakening up quiet Drumblade as the 
battle of Waterloo must have wakened up the farmers of 
Hougomont and La Haye Sainte. In fact, the people 
were stirred by the church question in every fibre of their 
hearts, and sympathised most warmly with the Church, 
Naturally they were indignant that after the Reform Bill 
had recognised their rights in civil things, they should 
find themselves recommitted to a most galling bondage in 
matters that were far dearer and more important to their 
best interests. Whether they were personally under the 
influence of the Gospel or not, they felt that in Gospel 
preaching there was a soul of love and sweetness which 
they relished, and a recognition of the dignity of man 
which came home to them ; and they could not bear the 
possibility of being handed back to a cold and lifeless 
ministry. If the time should come for such a step, they 
were quite resolved to abandon connection with the State, 
and attach themselves to the Free Church that would 
then be set up. 

I was ordained on 22nd September 1842, the presiding 
minister being the Rev. Joseph Thorburn of Forglen, 
afterwards of Inverness. Mr. Thorburn was a man in 
middle life, remarkably able, and very decided in his 
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evangelical views. He had a great local influence, and 
had been very useful to my predecessor and to other 
ministers in the neighbourhood. Soon after, he removed 
to Inverness, but he died early, otherwise he would have 
been one of the foremost men in the Church. When 
he gave me the ‘charge,’ he gave me three advices for 
making sermons: first, to pray for guidance in selecting 
my subject; then, to pray for help in making the sermon ; 
and then, to pray for a blessing on the sermon when made 
and delivered. No doubt I must have been at a low 
spiritual level, for I remember having the feeling that 
this was surely too much; but I have not that feeling now. 

It would not be easy to describe the happy excitement 
of my first few weeks. The quaint little church always 
well filled with an eager audience ; the homely and hearty 
greetings at the Sunday and week-day evening lectures in 
various parts of the parish; the kindly welcome at every 
home ; the general interest in religion; the attention of 
the young to the classes designed for them; the popu- 
larity of some ‘popular lectures, made it a happy 
time. 

There was a very remarkable religious influence spreading 
at that time over the whole neighbourhood, having its centre 
at Huntly Lodge, the residence of the Duchess of Gordon. 
That eminently Christian lady devoted herself heart and 
soul to the service of the Master; was profoundly inter- 
ested in the church question, especially as it had brought 
so many eloquent preachers to Strathbogie ; invited earnest 
ministers to her house, both local and strangers, and held 
meetings for religious conferences which had an eminently 
useful influence. The union of such Christian earnestness 
with her high rank and social influence, her cultured 
mind and manners, and an unassuming gentleness that 
put every one at his ease, was not only of great value 
in itself, but especially useful in moderating the stormy 


feelings which the battle between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers was prone to raise. 

It was but six weeks after my ordination that I received 
a circular inviting me to attend a Convocation of those 
ministers who were on the reforming side of the Church, 
in order to determine what was to be done in the crisis 
that had now arrived. I went to Edinburgh to attend 
that Convocation, which lasted for about a week. The 
proceedings were private, and there was a good deal of 
discussion, but the outcome was wonderfully harmonious. 
The question was, what course should be taken in the 
event of nothing being done by Parliament or the Govern- 
ment to effect an arrangement between the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts. To go on ad infinitum as things then 
were was impossible ; but every one shrank from breaking 
up an establishment so useful and so well loved on the 
whole, unless the obligation to do so should be as clear 
as day. There were three men in that Convocation that 
impressed me very powerfully: Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Patrick 
M‘Farlane of Greenock, and Dr. Candlish. Dr. Chalmers’s 
opening sermon, ‘ Unto the upright there ariseth light in 
the darkness, had little or nothing either of the poetic 
beauty or the declamatory copiousness of his ordinary 
sermons, but was a grand exposition of a great rule of the 
divine government, most remarkably suited for encourage- 
ment at that perplexing time. Afterwards, when on certain 
points the Convocation was somewhat at sixes and sevens, 
he showed marvellous tact in bringing all together on the 
great broad matters involved, so that there should not be 
even the appearance of diversity; and his exposition of 
the Sustentation Fund, which he had just excogitated, 
was a stroke of genius. Dr. M‘Farlane, the holder ot 
the richest benefice in the Church, a man of the calmest, 
least excitable spirit possible, showed with remarkable 
clearness and power that separation from the State was 
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absolutely inevitable, if before next General Assembly no 
measure of relief were forthcoming. And Dr. Candlish 
manifested all his ready tact in gathering up the mind of 
the meeting, embodying it in suitable resolutions, and 
enforcing it with his persuasive eloquence. Between 
four and five hundred ministers appended their names 
to the resolutions of the Convocation. Still neither the 
Government nor the press believed that they would do 
as they then so solemnly said. The prospect which thus 
came into the near horizon was fitted to cast a gloom on 
my happy experience of the past few weeks ; but it pleased 
God to deepen the shadow in a very grievous way. When 
I arrived at Craigiebuckler, my mother’s house, I found 
my brother James, who had caught a chill when away 
from home, in the delirium of fever. He was a youth of 
singularly bright and happy disposition; in temper and 
business capacity very like his father, and a general 
favourite in the family and among his friends. I daresay 
Dr. Ferguson of Kinmundy, who was his class-fellow, would 
confirm this testimony. I am sure his death produced a 
terrible sense of bereavement and desolation. For myself, 
I felt the world quite darkened to me; everything had 
lost its lustre; all was vanity of vanities. It seemed 
comparatively easy now to surrender what had been so 
remarkably pleasant in my recent life. 

We had all now to busy ourselves with preparations for 
the Disruption. We had to instruct the people in the 
state of things, ascertain their intentions in view of the 
coming event, and look around us for sites. In this last 
respect Drumblade was very unhappily situated. The 
proprietors of the soil were all against us, and even those 
whose opposition was moderate, would not dream of 
harbouring such rebels on their land. Then we had to 
ascertain the feeling and intentions of the people in 
parishes where the minister was not friendly. These 
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meetings were often very interesting. I remember one 
where an honest farmer was in the chair, and as speaker 
after speaker finished his remarks the chairman pithily 
appealed to the people—‘ Now, what can ye say to that ?’ 
He got more emphatic after every speaker, and finally 
in triumphant refrain demanded whether any one of them 
could make a shadow of objection to what had been said. 
These meetings were usually held in barns, and I remem- 
ber a meeting in a barn where a rat had been started 
from its hole, and continued running across the rafters, 
unable to find a spot where it could rest in peace. 
But it did its part in the business of the meeting. It 
was the emblem of those ministers, of whom there 
were several, who had warmly approved of the proceed- 
ings of the Church up to a certain point, but shrinking 
from the final sacrifice, could not find a hole to hide in, or 
a cloak to cover them. Great blame was often thrown on 
the more earnest and active of the ministers by whom 
such meetings were promoted, and bitter were the charges 
brought against them for disturbing the peace of quiet 
parishes. But the truth is they were but the offset, in a 
humbler stratum of society, of meetings held in every 
county by the landlords, justices of the peace, and the 
upper classes at large, whose charges against the Church 
could not be surpassed for their bitter and passionate . 
language. Asa sample of the language often used, take 
the following title-page to a pamphlet, for which the 
credit was usually given to an honourable Aberdeenshire 
baronet :— 

‘Temperate and Dignified Answer by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the unreasonable and unconstitutional demands of the 
dominant party of the General Assembly of the Church (not 
being a majority of its ministers), in a letter to the Moderator 
by the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart., Principal Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, earnestly recommended to 
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the serious attention of all loyal Scotsmen and sworn Christians 
desirous of promoting the peace and prosperity of their country 
now invaded and disturbed by a restless, ambitious, and un- 
principled faction, prepared to sacrifice the public good for their 
own sinful and selfish purposes, and utterly regardless of the 
consequences of their unfounded misrepresentations. ’ 


It is well known that Sir James Graham afterwards 
expressed his deep regret for the part he had acted in this 
matter. 

At last came the refusal of the House of Commons to 
do anything, and thereafter the refusal of the Govern- 
ment. It was now as clear as day that a disruption must 
occur. 

Then came the 18th of May 1843. I do not need to 
repeat its history, nor to say that I was one of the four 
hundred and seventy-four ministers who signed the Deed 
of Demission. It may be more suitable to state the im- 
pression which I have of the event after my judgment has 
been modified by the lapse of more than half a century. 

I am quite clear that in the circumstances the Disrup- 
tion was inevitable. For Scotsmen whose fathers had 
wandered in dens and caves of the earth, and had gone 
even to the gibbet for the freedom. of the Church, to 
accept the constitution now assigned to her by the Court 
of Session, would have been degrading and suicidal. I 
believe, too, that in the main the ministers who left were 
actuated by a clear, conscientious conviction that both 
the Scriptural constitution of the Church, the best interests 
of the people, and the honour of the Church’s Head would 
have been sacrificed, had the Church surrendered. There 
were, of course, subsidiary considerations: the inherent 
doggedness of Scotsmen may have had something to do 
with it; individuals may have been influenced by the 
claims of the party with whom they had been accustomed 
to act; and by the fact that having gone so far, it was 
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impossible without manifest dishonour to retrace one’s 
steps. In many cases, too, the fact that one’s personal 
friends were of that way of thinking may have had an 
influence. Still, I honestly and deliberately believe that 
it was the profound conviction of the great body of the 
Disruption ministers that it would not have been agree- 
able to their Master’s will that they should bow to the 
yoke of the Court of Session, and that it was under that 
conviction that they left. 

In the course of the conflict there was one remarkable 
occasion on which a little magnanimity in the Moderate 
party would have saved the Disruption. A bill had been 
introduced into the House of Lords by the father of the 
late Duke of Argyll, which might quite fairly have been 
accepted as the basis of a settlement. I have never been 
able to forgive Dr. Robertson of Ellon and other leaders 
for their opposition on that occasion. The bill was far 
less radical than the anti-patronage measure which the 
General Assembly subsequently supported, and which was 
enacted by Parliament in 1872. If the party could agree 
to this, a fortiori, it might have agreed to the milder 
measure of the Duke of Argyll—to which, however, they 
would not listen. 

On the other hand, I cannot but think that on the part 
of the Non-intrusion warriors there might have been shown 
habitually more of a spirit of conciliation. The civil 
courts were certainly very provoking in the principles 
they laid down, and their treatment of the Church was 
very humiliating. But great forbearance and calmness 
of spirit are naturally to be looked for on the part of those 
who represent Christ, and there might have been more of 
this than there was. There were strong temptations, no 
doubt, to hold up the Court to reprobation and scorn; but 
such treatment tends to make opponents irreconcilable ; 
and we may understand how it must have annoyed the 
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judges to be denounced all over the country. For judges are 
not like politicians; it is the inevitable lot of politicians 
to be blackened and abused, and their skins get hardened 
by the process. But judges cannot but be more tender of 
their reputation ; they work ina more sacred region ; they 
are intrusted with law and justice: it is only the very 
worst of them that are like Jeffreys or Weir of Hermiston. 
Most of our people will now probably admit that in the 
Non-intrusion controversy there might have been shown, 
on the part of the Church, less of human nature, and 
more of the fruits of divine grace. 

We were all singularly happy and hopeful during the 
Disruption Assembly. But as I drew near to the manse 
on my journey home, I remember a shiver passing over 
me as I thought of Sunday. As a commissioned member 
of Assembly, I was among those who had signed the 
protest, and the old Assembly had ordained that the 
pulpits of these men should be declared vacant, at once, 
without their having an opportunity to bid farewell to 
their flocks, or to explain the reason of their action. It 
had been arranged, however, that the congregation should 
assemble in front of the manse, which greatly offended 
the laird of Lessendrum, who wrote to me protesting 
against the arrangement. This was a piece of ultroneous 
interference, as he had no right to interfere ; besides that 
he was an Episcopalian. A few minutes before service I 
had a call from a neighbouring minister who had been 
appointed to preach the parish church vacant. I must 
say the worthy old gentleman behaved very civilly; he 
expressed his sorrow at having to come, shook hands, 
and hoped that God would prosper my ministry. We 
had a fine bright morning, and a splendid turn-out, 
while the audience in the church was a miserable fraction. 
Our people were thrilled with emotions, the like of which 
they had never known, and we had good hopes that the 
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cause of true religion had got an upward impulse. 
Our cause was triumphant, and the cold shiver was 
exchanged for gushing thankfulness. It was the common 
observation that the Disruption ministers preached with 
new life and fervour. They had passed through an experi- 
ence that taught them how vain was the help of man, 
and they would have been poor creatures indeed if they 
had not been taught to say in the words of my first text, 
‘I will go in the strength of the Lord God; I will make 
mention of Thy righteousness, even of Thine only.’ 

Of the presbytery of Turriff, five ministers came out and 
seven stayed in. Two of the seven drew back in the 
‘valley of decision.’ One of them merely said, he could 
not take to the hills; he could not preach without ‘ the 
paper. The other was altogether a singular character. 
He was essentially such a Moderate that it was hard to 
say why he had ever been on the Non-intrusion side. 
He was extremely unpopular in the parish, especially 
with his heritors ; and his people had made up their minds 
that if he came out they would stay in, and if he stayed 
in they would come out. It was said that he stayed in 
on account of a vision which he had in a summer-house 
in his garden, where he had gone to meditate on his 
duty. He had heard a voice from the clouds calling him by 
name not to go out. It turned out that a scapegrace of a 
son had climbed a neighbouring tree, and, unseen by his 
father, uttered the words of obsecration; Se non é vero 
é ben trovato. The four whose example I followed were 
all men of the highest character—Mr. Brown of New Byth, 
Mr. Gordon of Monquhitter, Mr. Thorburn of Forglen, 
and Mr. Manson of Fyvie. It is many years since the 
last of them passed to the better land. 

It fell to me to make arrangements for two neighbour- 
ing parishes—Forgue and Inverkeithing. I was able to get 
for Forgue an old friend and fellow-student of my own, 
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the Rev. John Matheson. During a long ministry he was 
a model of activity, and did splendid work there for many 
years, It is a large and important parish, often called in 
conversation ‘the kingdom of Forgue.’ Inverkeithing was 
six miles distant, and I had myself to preach there in the 
afternoon after my own service and a hurried ride. But the 
service was remarkably interesting, and as it was a labour 
of love and self-denial, the people, who had not been 
accustomed to evangelical preaching, were very grateful 
and most cordial to myself. Among those who attended 
and seemed interested was a singular old gentleman, 
whom everybody knew, for he was one of the ‘characters’ 
of the neighbourhood. In his old age he kept up the 
dress of a past generation—knee-breeches, blue coat and 
brass buttons, light-coloured waistcoat, and powdered 
hair. In former days, the Duke of Gordon, attracted by 
his eccentricity and quaint Scots dialect, used to have 
him much at Gordon Castle, and often did he speak of 
‘my particular friend, the Duke of Gordon.’ To myself 
he took a great fancy, which he expressed by condescend- 
ingly remarking that he would not be ashamed to walk 
with me arm in arm up the street of Torra (Turriff)! He 
was very desirous that I should become regular minister of 
the Free Church for the three parishes, saying, ‘ You’ll 
hae a hail kingdom in Forgue, and you can easily get a 
“missionar’ loon” for Drumblett to gang among the folk.’ 
I have reason to think that the Sunday afternoon service 
at Inverkeithing was a real blessing to some. 

I cannot say that we treated the Old Kirk and its friends 
with much respect. They were very ill off for men to 
fill the vacant pulpits, and had to furbish up sundry of 
the ‘rusty razors, as Dr. Guthrie called them — pro- 
bationers that in their despair had resorted to secular 
employments. One of these had taken to the sale of 
bone-dust among the farmers, and was known as the 
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‘bone agent.’ On one occasion a worthy woman entering 
her parish church, and observing who was in the pulpit, 
exclaimed, ‘ Preserve’s a’,.are ye there?’ turned on her 
heel and rushed from the place. This charge of disrespect 
was true of such of us as were young men. Certainly we 
young men were very contemptuous. We showed, I fear 
more of human nature than of divine grace. 

I must now advert to a very special mercy which came 
to us in Drumblade after many weeks of trial. Our chief 
service was held in a large barn, the use of which the 
tenant gave at some risk of incurring the displeasure of 
his landlord. All the landowners to whom we had 
applied had refused us sites, except one who was will- 
ing to harbour us, though we were rebels, if we would 
pay him for a site some twenty times its value. We 
had not thought of applying to the Duke of Richmond, 
our chief proprietor, because no man had denounced 
the Church in the House of Lords in rounder terms 
than he, and we judged him hopeless. But after a time 
a ‘sough’ arose that since our ministers had shown them- 
selves honest and self-denying men, he had changed his 
mind. I accordingly wrote and asked for a site. To my 
great delight I got a reply from his commissioner, Mr. 
Balmer, that he was willing to lease to us a suitable piece 
of ground, at its agricultural value during the lease of the 
farm of which it was part. We did not think that at the 
end of the seventeen years that were to run he would evict 
us, and we gratefully accepted the offer. Seldom have I 
received a letter that gave me such pleasure. How we 
chuckled over the little lairdies that had refused to har- 
bour such miscreants, now that the great Duke had agreed ! 
Then we set about building a church, which remains un- 
disturbed to this day, along with the manse adjacent. 
For myself, as there was no empty dwelling-house in the 
parish, I was thankful to get leave to fit up part of the 
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offices (not the dwelling-house) of a farm which had once 
been intended for a natural son of the Duke of Gordon’s. 
The roof was in a wretched state, and in rainy weather 
we had to put basins on the beds to catch the water from 
the leakages. While I was there, Mr. Matheson of Forgue 
shared the house with me. He was an active horseman, 
and seemed proof against fatigue. If only we had had 
bicycles in those days, what an amount of work we might 
have done, at much less expense of time, labour, and 
horseflesh ! 

My ministry in Drumblade, I regret to say, lasted barely 
two years. An old friend, Mr. Thomson of Banchory, 
having suggested me as a suitable person for a new charge 
which some friends of his had organised at Pilrig, then a 
suburb of Edinburgh, I received an offer accordingly, 
and the field being entirely new and uncultivated, it 
agreed better with my ideas of what sort of work I should 
do. Both the people and the presbytery were unwilling 
for my translation, which, after a long discussion, was 
agreed to only by the casting vote of the moderator. L 
too, was loth to leave a people among whom I had been 
so happy. But the old feeling in favour of ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new’ prevailed, not unmixed with other 
considerations, for, as a place of abode, Edinburgh had 
great attractions. 

Before quitting Aberdeenshire, I may advert to two 
somewhat remarkable occurrences which have marked its 
history between that time and the present. In those 
days there was hardly a county gentleman that stood out 
as a religious man, far less as a preacher and an evangelist. 
But in the course of the next twenty or thirty years a 
great change took place in that respect in the whole 
neighbourhood. Mr. Gordon of Parkhill, the Earl of 
Kintore, Lord Haddo, Mr. Ferguson of Kinmundy, Mr. 
Grant of Arndilly, Mr. Brownlow North, to name no 
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others, had become standard-bearers on behalf of the 
Gospel. And beyond doubt the spiritual atmosphere 
had become warmer. What share the Disruption had in 
bringing about this change I cannot determine, but un- 
doubtedly it had a leading part. There were evident 
proofs that the river from beneath the temple altar had 
begun to flow in those parts with quickening and refresh- 
ing power, and that it had even touched with its healing 
influence the region of Strathbogie, which used to be 
known as ‘the Dead Sea of Moderatism.’ 

The other noteworthy circumstance to which I advert, 
is the number of distinguished men that have emanated 
from the manses of the Free Church in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Drumblade. Rhynie, ten miles off, con- 
tributed Alexander Mackay of Uganda; Inch, about eight 
miles in another direction, William Elmslie, a brilliant 
scholar and professor, and in his all too brief career 
one of the lights of the pulpit of London; Keig, a little 
further away, Professor Robertson Smith; Leith Lumsden, 
at a like distance, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, a prince among 
editors, an encyclopedia of literary knowledge, and, withal, 
an earnest devotional writer. Drumblade itself contributed 
a well-known traveller and war-correspondent, Archibald 
Forbes, son of the late Rev. Alexander Forbes, one of my 
successors, who was for nearly fifty years a most earnest 
Christian minister. That such young men should have 
emanated, much about the same time, from a group of 
contiguous manses of the Free Church, says not a little 
for the worth of the parents, and for the wholesome intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual influence which they, and 
many others like-minded, exercised among the people of 
their flocks. 


CHAPTER LE 
PILRIG, 1844-1868 


My induction into my new charge was fixed for Friday, 
Ist March 1844, but a week before there came a snow- 
storm of such violence and continuance as to make 
travelling an utter impossibility. For four or five days 
and nights the snow and the wind revelled in the wildest 
fury, blocking up roads, nearly burying cottages, making 
it an enterprise of almost deadly peril for a servant to go 
round the corner of my abode to the peat-stack in order 
to keep the fire alive. In a huge snowdrift, a mile away, 
the mail-coach going west had stuck fast at the east end, 
and to keep the balance good, the mail-coach going east 
had stuck fast at the west end. Drumblade seemed 
the very centre of the storm. At length, on Wednesday 
morning the 27th February, the storm ceased, and the 
people all turned out to clear the roads. I had given up 
all hope of reaching Edinburgh in time, but when I saw 
the sky clear and the people in full force clearing the 
roads, hope revived. First, accompanied by a friend, I 
tried to ride. But after a desperate effort of half a mile, 
we had to send back our horses. I do not know whether 
I would have gone much further had I not met a mail- 
coach guard struggling westward with mailbags hanging 
all round his neck. He told me that the mail from the 
south had reached Aberdeen only a few hours behind time, 
showing that there was no such severe storm in the south. 


I determined therefore to push on afoot, but, as every one 
94 
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knows, the roads in a snowstorm are the worst paths of 
all, for the fences on either side form excellent traps to 
catch the drifting snow. One has to go through stubble 
fields, or turnip fields, or woods, or on the tops of dykes, 
or anywhere, involving a most fatiguing effort. The road 
was through the Glens of Foudland, which, according to 
a tradition of Rob Roy, was the coldest part of Scotland. 
After struggling over thirteen miles I reached Pitmachie, 
and the road being now practicable, I secured a horse, and 
found on reaching Aberdeen that the ‘Defiance’ coach 
was available. I arrived in Edinburgh just in time for my 
induction into Pilrig Church. 

The suburb of Pilrig, where my new work was to 
be carried on, was very different in 1844 from now. It 
lay about half-way between Edinburgh and Leith, near 
the middle of what is now the great thoroughfare of Leith 
Walk, the broadest of the streets of the metropolis. . Leith 
Walk had a somewhat remarkable origin, In early times 
the way to Leith was by Leith Wynd and the Easter 
Road ; but in the time. of Cromwell’s invasion, when 
General Leslie had to keep hold both of Leith and Edin- 
burgh, a military bank was thrown up, and not being then 
wide enough for carriages, it got the name of Leith Walk, 
which it has kept ever since. In those times Pilrig was so 
out of the way that when the persecution of the Covenan- 
ters was rife, and it was deemed advisable not to have too 
many executions at the Cross of Edinburgh or in the 
Grassmarket, many of the good men were put to death, 
usually at an early hour of the morning, on a gallows at a 
corner of the Pilrig estate, still known as the Gallowlee. 
I find in The Cloud of Witnesses the names of no fewer 
than nine martyrs who ended their days emitting their 
testimonies at the Gallowlee, and doubtless there were 
many more who died a silent death. Some of these 
testimonies are very touching, full of fervour and decision, 
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But so lonely was the spot, and so few the permanent 
dwellers, that the place retained no memory of this sacred 
connection; it had no martyr-atmosphere, like the Grass- 
market or the Greyfriars’ churchyard, nor did I ever hear 
of it till I came on it unexpectedly in the Cloud of 
Witnesses. J almost regret that the church was not built 
on the spot fitted to give it such high consecration. 

We find the laird of Pilrig a prominent member of the 
General Assembly in Reformation times, but the family of 
Balfour, the present owners, did not come into possession 
of the property till 1718. The late Mr. James Balfour- 
Melville compiled an interesting memoir, A Record of 
Family Grace, showing how remarkably the successive 
generations of the family were marked by the fear of 
God, and what a wholesome and blessed influence 
emanated from them. They were a kindly, unpretending, 
unambitious, calm-tempered race. One of the lairds was 
professor of Moral Philosophy in the University in the 
days of David Hume, and wrote a reply to one of his 
books, creditable and well-toned, but not in the high 
intellectual vein of the sceptical philosopher. In those 
days Pilrig House was a charming residence, combining 
the advantages of town and country, only half an hour’s 
walk from the city, delightfully embosomed in trees and 
shrubs, with a fine broad avenue lined with tall trees con- 
necting it with Leith Walk, and nursery grounds and 
market gardens all around. Since building became 
general, the value of the property has increased greatly, 
but we cannot say the same for its amenity. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century has very materially 
changed its look. 

The tenants of the laird of Pilrig and of Heriot’s 
Hospital, which owned the ground on the south side of the 
Walk, were probably the chief, if not the only, inhabitants 
of the district a century ago. Then, when the ‘ Walk’ 
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became a thoroughfare, there arose a ‘ Half-Way House,’ 
midway between Edinburgh and Leith, where weary 
travellers might have some refreshment ; and other dwel- 
ling-houses began to cluster round it. Among these was 
a row of brick cottages called Heriot Row, or, in con- 
sideration of their rapid rise, Mushroom Raw, in one of 
which the great firm of Chambers began their business as 
second-hand booksellers. The neighbourhood proving 
convenient for public works on a small scale, distilleries, 
tanneries, chemical- works, dye- works, coach - works, 
foundries, printing-works, and the like were planted here 
and there. Thus a working-class population had to be 
accommodated with dwellings ; and when Leith merchants 
became rich enough to desire suburban houses, Pilrig 
Street was handy for the purpose. And so a somewhat 
mixed population, but chiefly of the working classes, came 
together, amounting in all, within a radius of half a mile, 
to about two thousand souls. For long there was no 
church within nearly double that distance, and there was 
no centre or unifying influence to draw together the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. Half the district was in 
the municipality of Edinburgh, and half in Leith. It was 
more a bundle of fragments than acommunity. Some one 
compared it to Mohammed’s coffin—half in heaven, half 
on earth. The church and school were the first institu- 
tions that gave aught of common life or mutual interest 
to the inhabitants. Just after I left in 1868, the popula- 
tion began to increase by enormous strides, and where I 
left but two thousand people, I should imagine there are 
now not less than twelve thousand. 

My congregation, which was connected with the Free 
Church of Scotland, began with three or four score 
people; and for myself I began with but a scant measure 
of experience, but stimulated by the varied and memorable 
scenes I had lately passed through. I fear that as a 
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preacher I was not very attractive. It was what Dr. 
Chalmers called a territorial church, and, impressed by his 
views, we trusted more to pastoral activity than to pulpit 
influences to gather a flock. For Dr. Chalmers had always 
put the aggressive method before the attractive; one of 
his favourite dictums was: ‘A house-going minister makes 
a church-going people.’ Probably Dr, Chalmers made too 
much of this antithesis. If I were in the same position 
again, I would lay more stress on pulpit gifts and the 
acquisition of pulpit efficiency as indispensable even for a 
working-class population. I would especially urge that 
the sermons should have the ring of ‘ good news,’ and that 
they should be delivered with animation and fervour, and 
that the preacher should ever aim at strengthening, 
quickening, and comforting his flock, cheering them on to 
the great conflict. So also the prayers should never fail 
to be the addresses of sinful men approaching God 
through the one all-sufficient Mediator, as they are to a 
notable extent in the Book of Common Prayer. 

As to the character of the people generally, I found it 
a great cortrast to that of my country charge. As a rule, 
they had little or no interest in church matters. Instead 
of evangelical enthusiasm they showed a spirit of dull 
materialism and cold indifference. Moreover, they had 
little apparent interest or enjoyment in life. The life of 
the women especially was confined, pent-up ; seldom going 
beyond their own door, they wanted the heartiness, the 
fresh-air exuberance of country women. Drinking was 
sadly prevalent, and, what we had never known in the 
country, quite a number of women were drunkards. The 
public-houses were open on Sundays, and Sunday was 
often their busiest day. Many of the people had no con- 
nection with any church, and of those who were nominally 
church members, many were so far from their place of 
worship that they were hardly ever there. The district 
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was chiefly in St. Cuthbert’s parish, which had then a 
population of some seventy thousand ; the parish church 
was two miles distant, and*as the whole new town of 
Edinburgh lay between, there was really no pastoral super- 
intendence of the people. But it was convenient for them 
to say that they belonged to the ‘ Wast Kirk,’ although it 
might be only once or twice in a year that they darkened 
its door. 

A year or two before the Disruption, the young ladies 
of Pilrig House, with the assistance of friends and neigh- 
bours, had succeeded in setting up a mission, with an 
energetic man to work it ; a day school and Sunday school 
were added. The headquarters of the mission and school 
were the two ends of a very dingy workshop, which still 
stands, immediately to the rear of the handsome suite of 
buildings which now constitute the matériel of Pilrig Free 
Church. At the Disruption a church was built, as plain 
and cheap a structure as could be reared. It was neces- 
sary in those days to be extremely economical, in order that 
country congregations might not be discouraged ; but this 
was rather a penny-wise and pound-foolish arrangement, 
for in a few years the original structures had to be re- 
placed by new erections. Unhappily, the two young 
ladies who were the real founders of the church did not 
live to see it built. Seized with consumption, slow in the 
one case, galloping in the other, they were cut off within 
a day or two of each other, and buried on the same day 
in the same grave. It was a touching scene and a heavy 
trial, for in person they were as fair as they were sweet 
and saintly in character. But there were others on whom 
their mantle fell, and especially their brothers. In some 
respects their death gave an impulse to the work: the 
memory of the dead stimulated the zeal of the living, and 
so the enterprise went on. 

There are two standards for measuring the prosperity 
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of a church: the social and the spiritual. Socially we 
made a little progress, but it was very slow. Our office- 
bearers were a kind of ‘ Young Men’s Association’; we 
started with a kirk session of five, all like myself un- 
married, and all under thirty years of age. We got the 
sobriquet of ‘the infant kirk session.’ But all were 
earnest and zealous men, two of them brothers of the 
deceased young ladies, and one of the brothers ulti- 
mately became quite a treasure to the church, having 
been led to Christ in connection with the death of his 
sisters. We prosecuted a systematic visitation of the 
district, both by minister, elders, and district visitors. We 
certainly gained a measure of attention and created some 
interest, and additions were made to the congregation ; 
but neither the rush nor the revival that some looked for 
took place. We were exceedingly careful in admitting to 
the communion. For myself, I was greatly impressed by 
a saying of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, in reference to the 
number of boys attending his school. ‘It is not neces- 
sary, he said, ‘that Rugby be a school of six hundred, or 
four hundred, or three hundred ; but it is necessary that 
it be a school of Christian gentlemen.’ So I felt, it is not 
necessary to have a vast communion roll; but it is neces- 
sary that we be, as far as we can secure it, a congregation 
of Christian men and women. It was far more important, 
and more conducive to good in the end, to keep up the 
tone of the flock than to gather a multitude. Our net 
additions averaged about twenty per annum, so that when 
I left in 1868 we had a congregation of nearly four 
hundred members. 

Having a few well-to-do people, we made a good 
appearance. We were seldom out of the mortar-tub. 
First we built a school; then an infant department ; 
then we enlarged the senior department; next we built 
an excellent manse ; and finally, the present very hand- 
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some church at a cost of above £6000. And the people 
never complained of the constant applications to their 
purse. I believe they liked the tone of the church 
services, and were satisfied with the good they were 
getting. Iam sure it holds good as a general rule that 
when people are receiving a good supply of spiritual food, 
they are very willing to contribute of their temporal 
substance. 

It is by the social standard that the world for the most 
part judges of the prosperity of a church, but it is not the 
real standard. I remember Dr. Chalmers giving a lively 
illustration of this shortly after the Disruption. Telling 
of two friends who, in answer to the question, ‘ How are 
you getting on?’ answered, the one, ‘Beautifully: splendid 
congregation on Sunday in the Music Hall’; the other, 
‘ Beautifully: splendid dinner last Monday in the White 
Hart’; Dr. Chalmers maintained that the splendid con- 
gregation in the Music Hall was no more a sign of true 
prosperity than the splendid dinner in the White Hart. 
But it is not easy to apply the spiritual standard. We 
cannot estimate to a decimal the spiritual life of a con- 
gregation. And even when one finds cause to thank God 
for some spiritual fruit, one is abashed by the conscious- 
ness of how much greater the harvest might have been 
had the reapers been more devoted to their work. We 
were not without interesting cases of conversion and 
spiritual blessing in various classes of society. Our Bible 
classes and communion classes were very helpful, not only 
in the way of encouraging decision, but of giving full- 
ness and exactness of Biblical knowledge. But the most 
interesting part of our work was in the department of 
excavation. We had considerable encouragement among 
the lapsed, and such cases were peculiarly interesting, 
because they presented such a beautiful contrast between 
the careless past and the new life now brought in. 
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Our territory was divided into small districts, and each 
district had a lady visitor. I never considered Dickens’ 
portrait of Mrs. Jellyby a fair one, or as indicating the 
kind of persons who usually do this work. Yet model 
lady visitors were rare. I daresay I could have counted 
them on the fingers of one hand—earnest Christian women, 
warm-hearted and sympathetic, with a kindly, loving 
manner that no heart could resist. Oftener they were 
somewhat stiff and distant, though very genuine and 
well meaning; and occasionally they were blunt, ill- 
mannered, and repulsive. But even the most genuine 
would sometimes show a sad want of tact. A worthy 
Christian man, whom we shall call John Thomson, had 
died at an early age, leaving a widow and children. A 
considerable sum of money was collected for them, the 
disbursement of which was left to a lady who was most 
excellent and devoted but not remarkable for tact. 
Instead of being given in a lump, the money was kept 
in hand to be dispensed from time to time. This arrange- 
ment, with the reasons given for it, gave mortal offence to 
the widow, who took an extraordinary method of relieving 
her grief. ‘TI felt,’ she said, ‘I must have a talk with my 
husband about it, so I went to his grave, and after telling 
him what had happened, I said to him, “‘ John Thomson, 
ye aye said that Miss Martha Anderson was a good 
Christian woman ; but ye ken better noo; ye ken she’s 
a wolf in sheep’s clothin’ !”’’ 

The ravages of drink were very appalling. Probably 
the most distressing cases were those of drunkenness 
in connection with sickness. A quiet, worthy man, 
whom we shall call William Burnett, had a drunken 
wife. He was dying of consumption. Some one, in the 
absence of his wife, had given him a few shillings, which 
he hid under his pillow. Having some inkling of this, 
his wife invaded the place of concealment, stole the 
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money, and came home very drunk. The district elder, 
having been told of this, gave the woman a bit of his 
mind. Turning with great fury on her poor prostrate hus- 
band, she denounced him as a ‘rotten-hearted scoondrel ’ 
for telling on her. And this was a specimen of the music 
by which that poor man was serenaded into eternity. 
The woman had the effrontery after his death to call on 
me and ask for charity. I did what I never did in any 
other case: I took hold of her shoulder, and drove her 
into the middle of the street. 

I was once called to celebrate a marriage under strange 
circumstances. Neither of the parties was connected 
with my chureh, but I was always willing to marry, 
although I was often unwilling to baptise. Marrying in 
such cases was a simple favour, for there are no fees for 
marrying in Presbyterian Scotland. When I went to the 
house early in the evening, the marriage lines were not to 
hand. I had classes to teach that evening, and could not 
return till near ten o’clock. When I entered the room I 
was told that the bride had been ill and in bed all day, so 
that I need not be surprised if she appeared very feeble. 
When she appeared she had certainly a very pale face and 
feeble walk. A few days after, calling on one of the 
neighbours, I learned that she was dead. She had been 
drinking all the day of the marriage, and she drank on 
till she died. Nor was the man who had married her 
much to be pitied. She had some money, and he was 
desperately hard up. The law did not allow him to get 
the money; he disappeared, and I think he made an end 
of himself. And the miserable woman was the daughter 
of a parish minister ! 

But human nature showed itself often on a more 
amiable side. Of the self-denying kindness of the poor 
to each other, and of their patience under privation and 
suffering, we had frequent proofs. Once, in a case of 
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malignant fever, a father and mother lay dying. There 
was no fever hospital in those days, and no Jubilee 
nurses, and, so far as the authorities were concerned, the 
care of the poor was attended to very negligently. What 
would have become of these poor people and their children 
I know not, had not a neighbour woman, herself a widow, 
with children of her own, devoted herself to them, 
running all risks, and sacrificing her own earnings for 
the time in order to attend to them. This woman was 
in the employment of a shoemaker, who was an avowed 
unbeliever ; and, irritated at her absence from work, he 
dismissed her from his employment. I went to explain 
the circumstances and remonstrate with him, but he lost 
his temper while I pled for the woman, and dismissed me 
from his shop in the most insulting manner. This, I 
think, was the only instance of open insult I ever 
encountered in my work. 

An aged man, who had been employed all his life as a] 
labourer in a foundry, had the misfortune to turn too old, 
and ‘ got his leave.’ He was a godly man, and his wife, 
a gentle and simple-hearted creature, was like minded. 
Hearing of what had happened, I went to condole with 
them, expecting to find them somewhat troubled and 
anxious. What was my relief when they greeted me 
with their accustomed smile, bright and happy. ‘God 
has been mindful of us, said the woman, ‘and we have 
never wanted a meal.’ ‘And it’s been pleasant,’ said the 
man, ‘to sit at the fireside and hae such fine cracks about 
Providence.’ Friends were kind to them, and every act 
of kindness was referred to the gracious Providence above. 
If I preached to them on other occasions, they certainly | 
preached to me on this. a! 

Few things are more distressing than when the head 
of the hone is ill, and yet has to work. I remember a 
youngish man, who had a most distressing cough. If it 
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did not keep him awake all night, it came in terrible fits 
in the morning, so that when he was able to go out to 
work his strength was already spent. For such a man 
rest was an absolute necessity, if only he could have 
managed to live. There were no convalescent homes in 
those days, and he was obliged to work to keep the wolf 
from the door. Yet I never heard him utter a word of 
complaint. And I never forgot what his wife once said— 
‘I have made up my mind that in whatever circumstances 
God puts me, I’ll be content.’ 

And talking of contented people, one of the most 
contented I ever encountered was a paralysed poor man 
of the name of Sandy Reid, who used to sit on the side of 
Leith Walk in a little carriage, in which he was drawn 
thither by a dog. His features were dark and rugged, 
but I do not think I used ever to see a sweeter smile on a 
face when you shewed him any little kindness. We used 
to have him drawn to the church, and placed in his 
carriage in the vestibule. Poor old man, he met with a 
most heartless calamity. His dog was one day found 
poisoned. Suspicion fell upon a neighbour, a loud pro- 
fessor of religion, whose wife had died suddenly. An in- 
quest was held on the woman, and poison was discovered 
in her stomach, for which the wretched man had to swing. 
We had another paralysed man, a youth, who though 
unable to speak or walk properly, seemed to have deep 
and tender feelings. One day when the Lord’s Supper 
was being dispensed he came from his seat and sat down 
with the communicants. Happily no one stopped him, 
but when his mother asked him why he did it, he pointed 
feelingly to his heart. It seemed a very genuine case of 
true communion, and reminded one of Dean Ramsay’s 
‘ Beautiful Man.’ 

Sometimes one witnessed the expression of a much 
more tender and warm emotion than one had expected. 
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A young man who had recently married a nice young wife 
seemed to me little better than a clod. He appeared 
utterly heartless and unfeeling. Yet when I saw him 
watching over his dying child, harassed by convulsive fits, 
the anguish depicted on his countenance showed clearly 
that what the child suffered in body was little to what 
the father suffered in mind. I left the house grieved yet 
happy; I had discovered a hidden treasure in this man’s 
heart which I should never have known of, had not deep 
sorrow brought it out. 

And sometimes the humorous side of life appeared. In 
a visit to an old sailor, the remark was made: ‘ You must 
have passed through a great deal in your long experience ?’ 
‘Yes,’ was the reply (quite innocently), ‘I’ve been married 
to four wives!’ We had a young artist in our congrega- 
tion whose name became famous—Erskine Nicol. His 
father and mother were among the best of our people, 
the father an elder, and the mother a very clever woman 
and thorough-going Christian. Calling one day on Erskine, 
whose specialty was to paint Irish peasants in droll con- 
ditions, I found in his studio a couple of Irishmen in 
Cowgate costume reclining in a corner, one holding down 
the other, who was struggling violently. The picture was 
entitled ‘Toothache, and was designed to represent an 
Irish operation. It was hardly the time for a pastoral 
visit ! 

Comedy and tragedy would sometimes get mixed up 
together in the case of persons with a brain more or less 
diseased. Again and again some would fancy that we 
were preaching at them, nay, accusing them of horrible 
crimes, and no assurance would drive away the delusion. 
One worthy old lady had a great horror of Jesuits and 
mesmerists, and found them secretly concocting every 
kind of diabolical plot, and mixing themselves with 
every praiseworthy movement in order to ruin it. If 
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we intimated a class for psalmody she would write me 
a long letter, assuring me that Jesuits would be sure to 
have a finger in the pie, and would pervert and lead 
astray my young people. An awful horror seized her 
when we were building our new church, and laying pipes 
beneath the passages for heating purposes. Do you not 
know, she said, that the Jesuits and mesmerists will find 
these pipes the very thing for introducing their infernal 
influences, and will ruin the church ? Passing the manse 
door, and observing that my children had a little dog, she 
called on me to warn me that by giving the dog bits of 
biscuit as they passed, Jesuits and mesmerists would 
impart a horrible virus to the dog, and the dog would give 
it to the children, and the poor innocent things be ruined. 
Of course, argument and common sense made no impression 
on her, and J used to find it very difficult to resist her 
importunate entreaties, that I would throw my heart into 
the cause, and try to circumvent the wretches. If I did 
not see what they were doing, would I not pray for light, 
that if the danger was real it might be revealed to me? 
For all her fancies she was a good woman, and a clever. 
She was the widow of a minister, who I think was not 
what he should have been, and her trials had been too 
much for her brain. 

Talking of mesmerism, we came in contact with a very 
singular instance of it, in the case of one of the best, most 
reliable, most sober-minded families in our congregation. 
A child of two years mysteriously and suddenly dis- 
appeared. He had been playing at the door not far from 
an open ditch or drain which communicated with the 
Water of Leith, a quarter of a mile away. He had not 
been long out of his mother’s sight when she missed him, 
and look as she might, he could not be found. A whole 
week was spent in unavailing search, and the search in- 
cluded the Water of Leith. All other means having been 
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in vain, a neighbour intimated that he knew a girl who 
was very susceptible of mesmeric influence, and suggested 
that she might be asked to assist in the search. Being 
sent for, and through the child’s clothes brought into 
some sort of mesmeric contact, she forthwith proceeded 
to the open drain. Following its course under the street, 
she passed along a field till she came to the Water of 
Leith. Stopping on the bank, ‘ There,’ she said, ‘ there is 
the poor little thing—TI see his red dress.’ Sure enough, 
when a hook was obtained, the dead body of the poor 
child was recovered. 

In those days it was the almost invariable practice for 
church and school to go together. We were very fortunate 
in teachers. Our first was Gilbert Graham, afterwards 
head-master of the practising school at the Normal College, 
Moray House. Our second was John Downes, a remark- 
able man, of strong philosophical intellect, but a successful 
teacher, and a most lovable man. A tendeney to pneu- 
monia obliged him to give up teaching, and he took to 
literature. He was on the staff of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, to which (8th edition) he made several contri- 
butions. Unfortunately his health entirely broke down, 
and his early death brought to an end what would 
certainly have proved a distinguished career. Our last 
teacher in my time was William Robertson, now at the 
head of the Carrubber’s Close Mission in Edinburgh. He 
too was an excellent and very successful teacher, of a 
gentle and amiable disposition that drew the love of the 
children, and a very earnest Christian. During his time 
occurred the revival movement of 1859-60. In that move- 
ment both our church and school participated, but especi- 
ally the school. Many of the children were deeply 
impressed, and although all did not stand firm, several did. 
And that movement, I have always thought, sensibly 
raised the religious temperature of our neighbourhood. 
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The subject of religion attracted more attention, it was 
more spoken of and thought about, and seemed to have a 
greater influence on people’s lives. The crass secularism 
which I had felt at the beginning seemed to be broken in 
upon by rays from heaven. 

Our school has had a remarkable history. It was no 
easy matter to maintain it, when the church was poor and 
the minister had hardly a living wage. It was purely a 
public benefit ; in hardly any case was it a feeder to the 
church. When the national system of education came in 
(after my time) the use of the buildings was given to the 
school board, and the old staff of teachers continued. But 
as the population was then increasing by leaps and bounds, 
a new building had to be provided. The school, that 
originally met in one of the apartments of an old work- 
shop, now occupies a handsome building reared at a cost 
of many thousand pounds; and with a constituency of 
some 1600 children it is the most numerously attended 
board school in Edinburgh, and during this year received 
in Government grants £1790. It is still under the charge 
of Mr. John Alexander, who succeeded Mr. Robertson, 
and who most admirably sustains the reputation of the 
successive masters of Pilrig School. 

I have on purpose kept my personal history in the back- 
ground, because my object is to bring out the lessons of my 
experience rather than to describe the ongoings of myself 
or my household. But a few links must be supplied. On 
20th May 1845 I was married to Margaret Catharine Biggar, 
with whom I have lived in most loving and congenial fellow- 
ship ever since, and of whom, both as to public and private 
virtues, it is difficult to be silent where one would like to 
say so much. But she is too well known both for gifts and 
graces to need any eulogy from me. Our children came 
in rapid succession, fourteen in all, but three were still- 
born and three died in infancy. In 1857 my mother died, 
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to the great grief of all of us; and I felt, as no doubt 
many have felt in like circumstances, that I was now 
advanced to the front, into that generation that would 
have to pass away next. In 1860 a shattering financial 
disaster befell some of us. In 1867, on the death of my 
father-in-law, his widow came to stay with us. She was 
a remarkable woman. In her youth she had been alike 
beautiful and gay, but, arrested by divine grace, had 
become as earnest, thorough, and consistent a Christian 
as I ever knew. She was the most amiable and self-deny- 
ing of women, and my wife being her only child she was 
most intensely interested in the well-being of our family. 
She lived to be ninety-two. She had many aristocratic 
relations, and when she became so earnest some of them 
treated her ill; but she always tried to be friendly with 
them in her earnest desire for their highest good. Our 
material condition improved considerably when she came 
to be with us; but the wealth she brought in spiritual 
character, and the graces of a meek and loving spirit, was 
her best contribution to our home. 

A year after, in 1868, I was called to fill the chair of 
Apologetics and Pastoral Theology in New College, Edin- 
burgh, and our connection with Pilrig came to an end. 


(Cla BAER OY Lb 
PUBLIC MOVEMENTS, 1843-1868 


From 1843 to 1868 the Free Church of Scotland was in 
the dew of her youth, going through her ‘struggle for 
existence, trying to realise the ‘survival of the fittest.’ 

At this interval one is in a better position than formerly 
to weigh the movement and judge of its effects. That 
it was a very powerful movement, reaching the deepest 
region of the national heart, moving men as only the 
Reformation and the Covenanting struggle had done, is 
evident to every observer. It brought into great pro- 
minence the spiritual character of the Christian Church, 
as an institution ruled by the Lord Jesus Christ, for ends 
and purposes that are not of the world. It brought out 
the supreme place of free grace in the New Testament 
economy, for it was the conviction of the Free Church that 
her first duty was to proclaim over the whole land the good 
news of a free salvation, which had been either obscured or 
imperfectly made known in many of the parishes. And 
in this she had much success. I have always thought 
that the quarter of a century that followed the Disruption 
was the time when the star of evangelical religion cul- 
minated in Scotland. ‘The tide rolled in with remarkable 
force, and any opposition to it was feeble and half-hearted. 
There seemed to be a general conviction that evangelical 
religion was ‘the thing ’—the true message from heaven— 
the real Gospel. The message flowed out with a sweet 
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No doubt the phase of truth and of Christian life which 
thus became prevalent was marked by defects. It was 
somewhat narrow and deficient in sweetness and light. 
It bore traces of the controversy in the midst of which it 
had been developed ; it was not free from Philistinism ; 
it laid peculiar stress on orthodox belief, and called for a 
thorough separation from the ways and pleasures of the 
world, rather than a high ethical standard, and a consecra- 
tion of all the lawful interests of life by the Spirit of God. 
Not that this was characteristic of all. Great minds like 
Chalmers had a broader view. Religion, in their view, 
ought to pervade everything, and it ought to work in 
friendly relations with art, science, literature, and philo- 
sophy. It was not to be merely a concern of the individual, 
but it was to be brought into contact with society, until 
it had purified and sweetened all its relations. It was 
not to be shown only in zeal for ecclesiastical and religious 
objects, but in the exercise of all the virtues, in the 
culture of all the amenities of life, in the manifestation of 
the loving spirit of Christ in all circumstances, even the 
most trying. But ten years of conflict had not been 
without an irritating effect within the Free Church itself. 
Though a marvellous peace settled upon it from and after 
the 18th of May 1843, and reigned through its borders 
for five or six years, the fighting spirit was not extinct. 
Men that had made a very free use of their weapons while 
contending for life with an acknowledged foe, were apt 
to fall into the same way of contending when differences 
arose among themselves. Not a few internal controversies 
arose in the Free Church, and there was not a little bitter- 
ness in the spirit in which they were carried on. It became 
apparent that while a marvellous impulse had been given 
to spiritual religion, the end had not yet come; the time 
had not arrived for ‘the saints to possess the Kingdom.’ 

It is interesting to mark the effect of the movement on 
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other religious bodies. There were, for example, the old 
Nonconformist Presbyterian churches, the chief of which 
were the Secession and the Relief. One might have thought 
that the éclat of the Free Church movement, the lustre of 
self-sacrifice that surrounded it, the eminence of its lead- 
ing men, and the general influence of novelty, might have 
drawn into its ranks many of those who had been brought 
up in the other communions. But such a result was but 
rare. Possibly from the apprehension of such a thing, 
the spirit of loyalty to their own cause, which had had its 
own eras of sacrifice, and its own memories of heroic 
leaders and fearless followers, seemed to assert itself anew, 
and to keep its people firm. Soon after the Disruption 
these two Presbyterian bodies entered into negotiations 
for a union, which was ultimately carried out. In their 
new position they naturally became animated by a new 
zeal which the activity of the Free Church around them 
tended to stimulate and to strengthen. 

But a leading effect of the Free Church on the case of 
the old seceders was, that it gave a better position to 
dissent ; it helped to lift it from the obscurity and social 
inferiority in which it had hitherto been, and to place it 
on the level of the community at large. Besides this, 
it tended to improve its financial condition, stimulating 
liberality by its example, and it brought more into play 
the principle of common funds, by means of which the 
poorer congregations were brought up into a more com- 
fortable position, and the feeling of common brotherhood 
was promoted. On the other hand, it is remarkable that in 
matters of worship—hymns, choirs, organs, and the like— 
the United Presbyterian Church was before the Free 
Church; while in the matter of ‘the higher criticism,’ 
the Free Church had for the time taken a more advanced 
position than her neighbour. 

On the Established Church the Free Church undoubtedly 
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had a strong influence. The most outstanding proof of 
this was furnished by the Patronage Act of 1874. I have 
always thought it extraordinary that, representing as it 
did, in the main, the Moderate party, the Established 
Church should have so suddenly and so quickly changed 
its view, once so strong in favour of lay patronage. One 
does not need to go back to the days of Jupiter Carlyle, 
in whose eyes Patronage was the very palladium of the 
Church, because of the protection it afforded from fanati- 
cism and vulgarity; and the blessed means it was of 
securing for the Church clergymen of culture, of good 
manners, of rational views and genial habits, fit for dinner- 
parties, ornaments of society. Apart from this extrava- 
gance, patronage continued for a time firmly entrenched 
in the Established Church. Less than thirty years after, 
lay patronage, root and branch, was flung to the winds! 

In many other ways the Established Church has followed 
the lines first drawn within her borders by the evangelical 
party who formed the Free Church. Sunday-schools, for 
example, once a marked feature of the evangelical side, 
are now almost universal in the Establishment. Foreign 
missions have been brought into a very prominent place, 
and are now prosecuted with great energy. The mission 
to the Jews, the prosecution of which was at one time an 
almost exclusive work of the evangelicals, continues to 
be carried on. In many ways the Established Church 
maintains its own individuality, its own distinctive 
character and methods; but the points in which it has 
fallen in with the old evangelical way of things are as 
numerous as they are gratifying. 

It was impossible for a young minister settled in the 
metropolis not to be drawn into some part of its active 
work, It would have been out of all keeping with its 
spirit to confine one’s energies to one’s own corner when, 
at home and abroad, in the colonies and the continent, 
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and, indeed, all over the world, there was so much to be 
consulted about and so much to be done. Idleness and 
indolence were alike intolerable: if Satan had work to 
be done in the Free Church, it could not be by idle hands. 
I tried to be useful in such ways as I could; but the chief 
work to which I was naturally drawn was that of the 
Home Mission. I was greatly interested in Dr. Chalmers’s 
West Port experiment, often assisting the minister, Mr. 
Tasker, a most worthy man, who understood well how to 
deal with his raw material, and contributed greatly to the 
advancement of the home mission cause. The West Port 
was followed by other territorial churches planted in the 
poorest districts of the town: Holyrood, Pleasance, Foun- 
tainbridge, Cowgate, Cowgatehead, Moray. The planting 
of these churches was a striking proof of the desire of the 
Free Church to reclaim the lapsed masses, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of the work and the poverty of the 
people. It ought to have protected her from the reproach 
sometimes cast heedlessly on Nonconformist churches, of 
neglecting the poorer districts of cities,.and cultivating 
only the more well-to-do. 

I was equally interested in the remarkable home mission 
work begun in Glasgow under the auspices of the late 
Dr. Robert Buchanan, the first stage of which was the 
erection of the ‘Wynd’ church. Selecting a district 
proverbial for disorder and neglect of sacred things, and 
planting first a territorial school and mission, followed by 
a most successful territorial church, Dr. Buchanan showed 
that the method of operations that had been so successful 
in Edinburgh was equally adapted to the meridian of 
Glasgow. He was very fortunate in his first missionary, 
Mr. Hog, and in his first minister, Mr. M‘Coll. But the 
glory of that Wynd church was its self-propagating power. 
The first minister, with a section of the people, moved to 
anew district and formed « new cause; the second, the 
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third, and the fourth did the same. Ultimately the num- 
ber of congregations thus formed amounted to eighteen, 
and with hardly an exception they were full of life and 
enthusiasm, stimulating the older and more languid 
churches by their example. I had no particular connec- 
tion with the Wynd movement, but I watched it with 
peculiar interest and satisfaction. Work of that sort 
could not but commend itself to all; and if the Free 
Church had excited the dislike of some for what they 
considered her presumptuous and restless spirit, this feel- 
ing was greatly modified when, under her labours, they 
saw these moral wastes beginning to blossom, and the 
haunts of ignorance, vice, and disorder becoming the 
abodes of prosperity and peace. 

On some occasions I was called to make arrangements 
for home mission deputies who were sent to conduct 
evangelistic missions in various parts of the country. I 
advert to this because I well remember what irksome 
work it was, and I desire to express my sympathy with 
all who are called to make similar arrangements. The 
first stage was easy enough, though laborious—viz. to 
correspond with suitable ministers and get them to under- 
take the work. The second was not particularly difficult, 
arranging time and place for each. The great trouble 
was when, after all the arrangements had been dove-tailed 
into each other, a disturbance of them took place. It 
may seem a small matter to those who have not gone 
through it, but the worry, the disappointment, the distrac- 
tion it involved would have tried the patience of Job. 
Ultimately I became convener of the Home Mission 
Committee, and held the office from 1874 to 1878. 

Generally the deputation work was very interesting. 
I remember spending a fortnight in the vale of the 
Garnoch, in Ayrshire, during a time of revival which 
seemed to affect the whole valley, with its mining popula- 
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tion of thirty thousand souls. It was the labours of the 
Free Church deputies that had awakened the religious 
interest. Crowded meetings of earnest people waited 
everywhere upon us. I remember hearing of a man 
who broke stones on the wayside coming to one of our 
deputies to tell him how much he appreciated these 
services, saying that he desired to help the work, and 
putting into his hands, as a contribution towards it, what 
appeared to be a pound, but it turned out to be two five- 
pound notes ! 

The occurrence of prostrations in these revival services 
attracted no little notice. Under the vivid realisation of 
divine realities, some persons were overpowered ; some- 
times they cried out, and sometimes they fell prostrate, 
and remained in a condition of trance. These physical 
manifestations gave rise to indiscriminate condemnation 
on the part of some : some looked on them as the strivings 
of God’s Spirit, and some as the work of the devil; and 
others deemed them the result of genuine religious 
emotion at the time, coupled with a susceptibility to cer- 
tain obscure influences, the nature of which could not be 
precisely known. I remember two intimate friends of 
mine, professional lay gentlemen, describing a case that 
had come under their special notice. A young girl, work- 
ing on a farm at which they were accustomed to hold 
religious meetings, had come under deep impressions, and 
was at times prostrated under them. She would remain 
for a few hours in this condition. She seemed to hear 
nothing, see nothing, feel nothing, but to be wrapt in 
communion with another being. When pinched, or even 
when a pin was driven into the ball of her thumb, she 
gave no sign of sensation. Though her features were 
naturally coarse, a strange intellectual beauty came over 
them in the trance condition. When she came out of the 
trance she could always tell the day and the hour when 
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she would again experience it. When she was expecting 
it to be renewed the clock might be put backwards or 
forwards; but to no effect. When asked how she knew 
that it was to occur again, she said, ‘Oh, he told me; he 
told me when he would be back.’ One of the friends 
who were in contact with the case had a brother, a well- 
known medical man, to whom he communicated all the 
particulars. His brother replied that if he turned up 
Gregory’s work on Animal Magnetism he would find a case 
described almost identical, only without the religious 
experience. 

It was during the period I am now depicting that the 
long but abortive negotiations took place for union 
between the Free and the United Presbyterian Church. 
I confess that at first I felt very doubtful whether the 
time for such union had arrived. My venerable friend, 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, used to say that when a new religious 
movement arose, with marked features of its own, a 
period of forty or fifty years had to run before it would 
amalgamate with the general religious forces of the time. 
The Free Church had hardly existed for half that time. 
Her peculiar spirit was still very strong: there was a 
great love among the people for the very name, the 
personnel, the traditions, ways and customs of their church, 
and they were very reluctant to part with these. Besides, 
the Established Church had become converted to anti- 
patronage, and it was not clear what further concessions 
it might not be prepared to make on our behalf. The 
result showed that I was right in the one point and wrong 
in the other. The warm Free Church feeling had not 
cooled down enough to admit of a cordial union; on the 
other hand, it became plain that the Established Church 
was not prepared to abate one jot of its love for con- 
nection with the State. Strong as that feeling was before, 
it has become a very passion in more recent years; and 
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the most evangelical of its ministers seem to be the most 
ardent in its favour. Urged by some friends, I once, 
towards the beginning of the movement, moved a motion 
in the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, in favour of 
delay. I was defeated on that occasion, and in the 
following General Assembly our little movement, being 
misunderstood, was overwhelmed with ridicule. The 
interval that has elapsed since these union negotiations, 
bringing a new generation of ministers and people to the 
front, has made the two churches more unitable (so to 
speak), and I look for great good to result from the 
coming Union. Afterwards, when I was delegated to the 
General Assembly of the recently re-united Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, my desire for union received 
a great impulse. I was particularly interested in what I 
saw in Canada. The Presbyterian interest there had 
been divided between some seven bodies, three in the 
Maritime Province, three in Canada proper, and one in 
British Columbia. At the General Assembly held at 
Toronto in 1870, two of the Maritime churches, and two 
in Canada, representing the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches of the mother country, appeared in friendly and 
delightful union. The ‘ Kirk,’ however, was still outside. 
But in a few years the Kirk itself joined, and all are 
agreed that it has proved a very real and very beneficial 
union. What could half a dozen fragments have done to 
overtake the destitution of vast regions like the North- 
Western Provinces, or to maintain the ordinances of the 
Gospel amid the wild rush of the multitude to a new 
goldfield like Klondyke? But what to the fragments 
must have been absolutely impossible has been nobly 
accomplished by the united body. And wherever unions 
have taken place in the colonies, I believe they have 
worked well. It is not likely that I shall ever see a 
union of all the Presbyterian bodies in Scotland ; but the 
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consummation is so much to be desired, that one cannot 
but believe that one day it will be realised. I must add 
that I have never seen any sufficient reason why the 
money that has for centuries been devoted to the 
maintenance of Presbyterian worship, should be diverted 
to secular objects; and if some equitable arrangement 
were made for the application of the money, it does not 
seem that the remaining question should be one of 
insuperable difficulty. I am a firm advocate of national 
religion, and of the national recognition of the Word of 
God as the expression of the Divine will, and as claiming 
the regard of rulers and all men in all things to which it 
relates; but I do not think that the giving of money is in 
any degree such an act of honour to God as the suppression 
of vice and of temptation to vice, and the practice and 
encouragement of all that is righteous and pure in the 
legislation and life of the country. 

I do not remember whether attention has ever been 
called to the number of public calamities that befell our 
country during the time I am now considering. The 
earlier part of my public life was darkened by many 
public shadows, from which the last part of the century 
has been exempt. First, in 1846-47, there was the potato 
famine. It was a terrible calamity, bad enough in the 
Highlands of Scotland, but absolutely overwhelming in 
the greater part of Ireland. Then came the Continental 
Revolutions, and in our own country the Chartist scare. 
This was followed by the Crimean War, and the fearful 
winter spent by our troops in the Crimea. Then followed 
the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. And then came the 
Civil War in the United States between North and South, 
and the cotton famine which brought such misery to 
Lancashire. When we recall all these shadows, must we 
not believe that they gave a complexion to the national 
spirit, a tinge of sadness, and perhaps exercised a measure 
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of the chastening influence which affliction is designed to 
bring? We have been under no such clouds during the 
last thirty years, and perhaps we owe to this the greater 
buoyancy of the national spirit, the increased devotion to 
athletic sports, the greater relish for theatrical and other 
public entertainments, the diminished self-control which 
we cannot but remark in certain directions, the eagerness 
of so many to enjoy life, and to enjoy it to the full. If it 
be so, we need not be surprised if the clouds do again 
return, for countries, like individuals, are apt to run to seed 
if they have no chastening. 

The war with Russia was very popular at the time. 
We had a very strong feeling against Russia. One thing 
that exasperated this feeling was the part taken by that 
country in suppressing the revolution in Hungary. The 
Hungarians, strong in their ancient independence, and in 
their ancient recognised and honoured constitution, had 
risen up against Austria, demanding their privileges. 
Austria, which at that time shared with Russia the distinc- 
tion of being the most absolute of governments, met their 
demand with stern refusal, and war ensued. The gallantry 
of the Hungarians was wonderful. They were evidently 
superior to the Austrians, and would have carried the day 
had not Austria applied for help to her brother despot at 
St. Petersburg. The Hungarians were simply crushed by 
the brute weight of the Russian auxiliaries, who used their 
victory with scandalous cruelty. The indignities perpe- 
trated on a statesman of such gifts and character as Count 
Batthyani, who was hanged as a common malefactor, were 
most exasperating. The Emperor Nicholas was credited 
with all kinds of barbarity ; it was said that he had even 
caused some Polish nuns to be flogged. It was owing to 
this state of feeling that we were carried with such im- 
petuosity into the war with Russia. Men like Bright and 
Cobden remonstrated, but the nation was against them. 
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Well do we know now how we put our money, as Lord 
Salisbury said, on the wrong horse, and what a worse than 
bootless enterprise it was to bolster up the rotten govern- 
ment of the Turk. 

The distress was awful which the news of the sufferings 
of our troops spread all over the country during the 
terrible winter spent in the Crimea. Between officers 
and men, all classes of our people were represented in 
the army; everywhere anxiety was intense; every mail 
brought tidings of disease, misery, and death. It was 
not the sword that was so much dreaded as disease and 
famine. Nor was it at Balaclava only that ‘some one had 
blundered.’ Blunder seemed the order of the day. If a 
ship was sent out carrying medical stores, they lay at the 
bottom of the hold and could not be got at. If coffee 
beans were served out to the men, they had not the 
means of roasting and grinding them. After a time, no 
doubt, and after terrible losses both of men and horses, 
order began to return. And once again grievous calamity 
became the cause of a great gain. It was under Miss 
Nightingale and other ladies, who went to the Crimea 
full of sympathy, and intelligent sympathy, that the 
great overhauling of hospitals and the great revolution in 
nursing took place. Nursing, too long associated with 
the habits of coarse and unfeeling women, came into 
alliance with gentleness, skill, sympathy, and every 
womanly grace. The change in this respect has been 
one of the brightest features of our time; no one can 
calculate what a diminution of pain and misery has 
resulted over all the hospitals of the country, and wher- 
ever afflicted men and women have needed treatment 
for their ailments. Why has no order been formed to 
decorate philanthropists, male and female? Would it 
not have been a becoming thing to decorate Florence 
Nightingale as Lady Nightingale ? 
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If the miseries connected with the Crimean War were 
terrible, those that resulted from the Indian Mutiny were 
worse. Our people were like a handful of sheep in the 
midst of wolves. And such wolves, too! And it was not 
there as in the Crimea, where only men were involved ; 
women and children in India lay at the mercy of wretches 
prepared to inflict on them sufferings and indignities worse 
than death itself. Even at this remote distance, mention 
of the Well of Cawnpore sends a thrill of horror through 
the heart of every one that read of it at the time. And 
who can think without mingled horror and admiration of 
such incidents as that of the officer and his wife who all 
alone kept at bay for a time the host of mssailants that 
were closing upon them, the wife loading and the husband 
firing as fast as hands could moye, till, further resistance 
being useless, the husband, knowing what would happen if 
his wife survived, poured the contents of one barrel into her 
bosom and of the other into his own? Yet what escapes 
there sometimes were! And what wonderful bravery ! 
What more thrilling chapter can be found in all military 
history than the defence of Lucknow by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and its relief, first by Havelock and then by 
Sir Colin Campbell? The preservation of the British 
power in India was a miracle. And for a time the nation 
was deeply moved. Many, under the influence of their 
first feelings, would have called down fire from heaven and 
visited the mutineers with the direst vengeance. Happily 
Lord Canning, the Governor-General, followed a milder 
course; and the keener feelings having cooled down, a 
deeper sense of responsibility for India came on, and a 
greater desire to turn the British occupation to the good 
of the country. The impulse given to missionary work, 
educational work, and social work has been remarkable, 
although the question what is to be the future govern- 
ment of India remains nearly as unanswerable as ever. 
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Ir was not long before I was drawn into literary harness. 
My first publication (1849) was a sixpenny tract, entitled 
Stix Lectures to the Working Classes on the Improvement of 
their Temporal Condition. This was afterwards transformed 
into Better Days for Working People. I will explain 
hereafter how this publication came about. In spite of 
the unattractive title-form of the lectures, my tract 
caught on; it attracted considerable notice, and four or 
five editions were published before it went to sleep. 
Almost immediately after, I was asked to become editor 
of the Free Church Magazine, then in its sixth year. It 
was an unofficial sixpenny magazine, for which the 
publishers, Johnstone and Hunter, were responsible, but 
owing to its title it had come to be practically identified 
with the Free Church, and it had the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining an independent course. My first number 
appeared in May 1849, and my first article was, ‘ What 
ought to be the Aim of the Free Church?’ I have no 
reason to repudiate that paper, for it expresses with 
warmth and earnestness what I have thought ever since 
should be the aim and spirit of the Free Church, and, 
with slight modifications, of the Christian Church semper 
et ubique. 

The peculiarity of the position of the Free Church 


seemed to me to be this, that it was the true representative 
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of the ancient Reformed Church of Scotland, and that 
Knox and the other founders of that Church had set 
before themselves a glorious national ideal, which the 
Free Church was bound to prosecute—the Christian trans- 
formation of the whole country, the elevation of the 
masses, intellectually, morally, and socially, and the 
bringing of all classes into friendly relations, so that 
under the influence of a living Christianity, all should live 
happily amid the comforts of this life, and die in the hope 
of a better life to come. 

It was no act of presumption for the Free Church to 
claim this historical position; Merle D’Aubigné recog- 
nised it, Sir George Sinclair conceded it, and even the 
Duke of Argyll, while advocating a novel theory of his 
own, drew from such authorities as the Quarterly and the 
Edinburgh Review a very explicit testimony that it was 
‘in the ranks of those who have left the Establishment 
that we must seek the descendants of Knox and Melville, 
of Henderson and Rutherford, to say nothing of Cameron 
and Cargill.’ This view was pre-eminently justifiable in 
view of the fact that the historical chain which had had 
Knox at the beginning, had had Chalmers at the end— 
par nobile fratrum; and that the vision which absorbed 
Chalmers’s whole soul, and that even floated before him 
was, like Knox’s, Scotland a moral garden, a model 
kingdom, a praise and a glory in the earth. This aim 
seemed to me not only infinitely higher than that of 
establishing a prosperous and useful denomination, but 
adapted to give a lofty and patriotic tone to our work, 
to save us from unworthy and paltry conflicts and ambi- 
tions, and to unite us in generous and noble efforts. 
While striving to be loyal to my Church, and while 
believing her to be eminently fitted to promote such an 
end, I have never ceased in this matter, in my poor way, 
to follow in the footsteps of Chalmers, as I have never 
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ceased to admire the unwearied devotion of that great 
man to the mighty work which he so nobly prosecuted. 

The men who had been, and who continued to be, 
coadjutors in the Magazine were not always animated by 
this spirit, and its voice was not so uniformly catholic and 
generous as I could have wished. The outstanding leaders 
of the Church did not contribute to it, so that in reality 
it wanted their active countenance and support. But 
we had many contributors of great ability and diversified 
gifts and information, and had the Magazine enjoyed the 
advantages of modern publications, it might have become 
a considerable success. But the rates of remuneration 
were exceedingly low, and what was worse, the writers 
were irregularly paid. Neither editor nor contributors 
- could depend on receiving their pittances at the proper 
time. The modern practice of paying for magazine articles 
within a few days of their publication is an immense 
improvement. There ought to be just two ways of it: 
either literary work should be a labour of love, pure and 
simple, or the workman should receive his remuneration 
as regularly as the carpenter or the joiner receives his 
wages, 

Of the men of mark who took a lively interest in the 
Magazine, the most outstanding was Hugh Miller. He 
read every number, and nearly every article, and while not 
reviewing it publicly, was ready to give his opinion when 
one happened to meet him. I must say that he entered 
very heartily into what I had presented as my aim, and 
that he was always exceedingly complimentary to myself. 
In fact, Hugh Miller’s appreciation was rather de trop. For 
Hugh had ever a very deferential manner towards clergy- 
men and others who, perhaps, had received a higher 
education than himself. His deference really embarrassed 
one; one would have liked if he had quietly assumed 
the superiority which was his due. One of our early 
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controversies in the Free Church bore on the respective 
merits of denominational and national education. It 
appeared clearly to me that, notwithstanding the old 
connection of church and school in Scotland, and notwith- 
standing certain important advantages which that con- 
nection brought, the country at large would be more 
benefited by a national system, which might be conducted 
in a far more generous spirit as regards expenditure than 
our denominational arrangements could afford. 

This view I advocated in the Magazine, much to the 
chagrin of the distinguished convener of our Education 
Committee, Dr. Candlish, and other friends. One of these, 
who had been associated closely with the Magazine from 
the beginning, sent to it for publication a strong remon- 
strance. ‘What do you think of Dr. ‘sarticle?’ IL asked 
Hugh Miller after it appeared. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘it reminds 
me of a story of a minister of Cromarty, a tall man whose 
name was Roderick, and whom people used to call Big Rory. 
Being at tea in the house of a maiden lady, a well-known 
skinflint, she politely put the usual question, “Is your tea 
to your taste, Mr. Rory?”’ The worthy man had great 
difficulty in answering the question at once truly and 
politely, but happily discovering one quality that he could 
conscientiously commend, he answered, “It is quite hot 
enough, madam.””’ So, in Hugh’s judgment, my opponent’s 
article was quite hot enough. What a wonderful faculty 
Hugh Miller had of finding out illustrations and apt 
repartees, apparently without any difficulty! Where 
ordinary writers would be squeezing their brains and 
straining their memories for a smart reply, Miller seemed 
to find it lying at the door. It came to him like one of 
Milton’s ‘nimble servitors,’ without effort, and it was just 
the very thing. 

What gentle and loving qualities there were in Hugh 
Miller, to be such a man of war! How, when he got 
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over his shyness, he attracted the hearts of friends, so 
eager to help them in any way he could, and so ready to 
pour out his delightful intellectual stores. Among my 
wife’s nearest neighbours and most intimate friends before 
her marriage was the family of the late Mr. James 
Borthwick, with whom Mr. Miller was very intimate, and 
who cherished for him an extraordinary regard. This 
served to promote our intimacy. Miss Jane Borthwick 
made her mark in literature by her translations of German 
hymns—Hymus from the Land of Luther—in which she was 
helped by her sister Sarah, afterwards Mrs. Findlater, the 
mother of those two well-known writers, Mary and Jane 
Findlater. Miss Borthwick had always the happiest 
remembrances of her friendship with Mr. Miller, recalling 
especially their geological walks, where she got so much 
useful information in such a pleasant way. <A nephew of 
Mr. Miller’s, once a student under me (the Rev. Hugh 
Miller Williamson, Free Church, Tranent), presented me 
with two interesting memorials of his uncle—his first 
publication, Poems by a Stone Mason, now become very 
rare ; and an autograph note addressed to his step-brother, 
Mr. Andrew Williamson, which placed his character in a 
fine light. A woman from Cromarty had got into trouble, 
and was just about to be ‘rouped out.’ Miller, whose 
means were but slender, was probably over head and ears 
with some tremendous article for the Witness. But when 
he heard of his country-woman’s trouble, he immediately 
wrote to his brother to put a pound in his pocket and 
hurry to the woman’s house and, if he. found the story 
true, save her from the catastrophe with which she was 
threatened. 

Five years of editorship, with the prodigious amount of 
work which it involved, might be supposed to furnish 
some reminiscences worthy of record. But there are not 
many. One of the chief pleasures of editorship is, that 
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it brings you into contact with interesting writers whom 
it is a pleasure to know. It was in this way I became 
acquainted with Mrs. Oliphant, at the very beginning of 
her literary career. Her first book, Passages in the Life 
of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside, was published in 
1850, when she was but twenty-two. It so happened 
that the father and mother of her fiancé, Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas Oliphant, were members of my congregation at 
Pilrig, and as I had written a short review of the book in 
my magazine, Miss Margaret Wilson, as she then was, 
being thankful for small mercies, called on me to thank 
me, introduced by her mother-in-law to be. I remember 
well her slender figure, her bright look and her modest 
bearing. She was at that time an ardent friend of the 
Free Church. I had said in my review :— 


‘It is no part of the design of the work either to relate the 
events or to explain the principles that led to the recent dis- 
ruption of the Scottish Church ; but no doubt, with a view of 
exhibiting in all its strength of principle the character of the 
true Scottish minister and people, the narrative is made to com- 
prehend that memorable event. The writer shows a minute 
acquaintance not only with the men who flourished in the Ten 
Years’ Conflict, but even with the minor details that have been 
occupying attention since... . What has stamped the work 
with the character of superiority, so cordially awarded to it by 
critics, is its admirable delineation of Scottish character in the 
lower walks of life.’ 


I do not know what led Mrs. Oliphant afterwards not 
only to withdraw her sympathy from the Free Church, 
but, may I not say? from the type of religion which it 
exemplified. I never saw her again; but once I wrote 
to her when she was editor of Blackwood’s series of 
‘Foreign Classics,’ and reminded her of her visit to my 
house. I was very desirous that a volume of that series 
should be devoted to Alexander Vinet of Lausanne, 

I 
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whose high merit as a French writer, although cordially 
acknowledged by Ste.-Beuve and other great critics of his 
country, had never been sufficiently recognised here, not 
to speak of his eminence as a preacher and religious 
writer and leader, and I expressed a desire, if deemed 
qualified, to become the biographer. She wrote me a 
kind note, for she remembered the incident, but unfor- 
tunately the ‘ Foreign Classics’ had come to an end. 

Of all the friends whom I acquired by the Free Church 
Magazine, 1 think the most congenial in spirit, and 
certainly one of the highest in character and most accom- 
plished in attainment, was Islay Burns, then minister 
of Free St. Peter’s, Dundee, the church of Robert 
M‘Cheyne, and afterwards a professor in the Free Church 
College in Glasgow. I do not think I have ever known 
one who combined such warm-heartedness and geniality 
of natural temperament with such decided piety and such 
catholicity of spirit and breadth of culture. Of his devo- 
tion to the work of the ministry he gave ample proof 
in the memoir of his apostolic father, the Rev. Dr. Burns 
of Kilsyth, and in that of his still more saintly brother, 
William C. Burns, pioneer missionary in China. But Islay 
Burns was a man who had a wide place in his heart for all 
literature and culture, and a great love for music and art. 
I owed a great deal to him in many ways. On the death 
of Dr. Cunningham, I moved in the General Assembly 
that Burns be appointed to his chair; and although his 
opponent had the support of all the leaders of the Church, 
the vote for Burns was very nearly equal to the other. 
He was a sensitive man, and felt keenly when insinuations 
were thrown out against him, as if with his catholic spirit 
and taste he could not be a sound theologian or trust- 
worthy Free Churchman. In an essay on the subject 
of ‘Sects,’ contributed to a volume of Free Church Essays, 
he had expressed sentiments generously liberal. A dis- 
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tinguished father, referring to the essay in the Free 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, had said that when he read 
it he was so shocked that he took his penknife, cut it 
out of the volume, and committed it to the flames. This 
was the penalty of not being rabidly Free Church. It 
was one of those extreme criticisms that neutralised 
itself by its very absurdity. A year or two later, Dr. 
Burns was appointed to a chair in Glasgow, and acquitted 
himself most admirably. But his career was short. He 
had occupied the chair but eight years when he died of 
internal hemorrhage. 

Compliments and kicks, sometimes from the same 
source, are the lot of all editors—at least they used to 
be while editors were all of the masculine gender. I 
should be curious to know whether lady editors are ever 
subjected to such contrary treatment? Dealings of 
writers with editors furnish many an illustration of the 
lawyer’s dictum that, ‘the case being altered, that alters 
the case.’ An obscure gentleman in an obscure corner 
writes to the editor in 1852, asking him whether, in his 
admirable magazine, he will insert a paper on the char- 
acter of Dr. Chalmers. Now, between Dr. Hanna’s Life 
and the reviews, Chalmers had been so written about 
that nothing could now be inserted that was not peculiarly 
fresh and racy. The editor writes accordingly, and gets 
a reply that the paper about to be sent will certainly be 
found to be particularly fresh and interesting. Next 
comes the paper itself, utterly flat and commonplace. It 
is politely returned to the writer, who sends the following 
reply :-— 

‘Ruy. Srr,—I have to request that you stop my number of the 
Free Church Magazine immediately. I will not take a single 
number of it more, because you have refused, and that too without 
an apology for your conduct, an article which would have done 
honour to any publication of far higher pretensions than your 
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ephemeral periodical, whilst at the same time you insert much 
in this number which is stale, flat, and unprofitable, for which I 
have the most cordial contempt in common with the majority 
of your readers. . . . I mourn for the despotism under which 
you and others labour in the Free Church.’ 


I suppose it is the common idea of obscure writers 
that editors are over-ruled by some mysterious despotic 
influence that will not let them do justice to their extra- 
ordinary merits. 

Busy though the Free Church was in her early days, 
with her enormous task of organisation from Maidenkirk 
to John o’ Groat’s, and ardently bent on fulfilling her 
special mission to carry the good tidings of a free salvation 
to every parish in the land, her literary activity was at 
the same time very considerable. In 1844 there came 
out one of the most popular and powerful religious 
works that have ever appeared among us—the Life and 
Remains of Robert M‘Cheyne, by the Rev. A. A. Bonar. 
It is an unpretending little work, but it has taken its 
place beside our most famous religious classics—Boston’s 
Fourfold State, the Scots Worthies, and the Cloud of 
Witnesses. It gave a remarkable impulse, when it 
appeared, to ministerial earnestness, and, indeed, to 
spiritual life generally. The reviews could not but speak 
of it as the memoir of a remarkable man, but they had 
not an inkling of the position which it was destined 
to attain in our Christian literature. A delightful 
writer, who began to charm us in those days, was the 
Rev. James Hamilton, whose pen seemed to have the art 
of scattering sunbeams, brightening whatever he touched. 
Thoroughly unconventional, he would sometimes surprise 
his hearers with the rarity of his pulpit topics and the 
sprightliness of his treatment, as in the case of the 
woman who came to a prayer meeting at Abernyte, fresh 
from the revival at Dundee, and finding him discoursing 
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on the leaf of a plant exclaimed, ‘ How can you fash wi’ 
thae things, and the folk hungerin’ for the bread o’ life?’ 
But, with his unconventional brightness, James Hamilton, 
in the pulpit of Regent Square, was a not unworthy 
successor of Edward Irving, separated by a whole 
diameter from each other in temperament and manner 
though the two men were. The four-volume Life of 
Dr. Chalmers by Dr. Hanna, while it traced the career 
of its great subject with admirable fidelity and success, 
became a monument at the same time of the literary 
skill of its author. Hugh Miller, who had already laid 
the foundation of his literary fame in his Leller to Lord 
Brougham, no less than the foundation of his scientific 
fame by his Old Red Sandstone, was building up both by 
his remarkable papers in the Witness, and by the Testi- 
mony of the Rocks and other contributions to geology. 
Dr. Guthrie showed that while the pulpit was _pre- 
eminently his sphere, he could at the same time make 
good use of the press by his Plea for Ragged Schools, 
which thrilled the hearts of his countrymen and was 
answered with singular cordiality and unanimity, creating 
a kind of revolution in the sentiments with which the 
public had long treated, or rather utterly failed to treat, 
the subject of our neglected poor children. Then followed 
the Gospel in Ezekiel and numberless other works, mostly 
of pulpit origin. In his quiet manse at Brechin, Mr. M‘Cosh 
elaborated his Method of the Divine Government, which 
immediately took its place among our solid and able 
philosophic and theological writings, and which in my 
judgment had the great merit of fully recognising the 
Christian revelation and the position which it assigns to 
man. It is not always, perhaps we may say it is not 
often, that philosophical writers have done justice to this. 
From the very first the Free Church of Scotland indicated 
a remarkable taste for literature and learning—a taste 
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which in recent years has found for her a distinguished 
place in connection with the theological learning of our 
time. 

Shall I allot a page to a volume, issued in 1858, and 
received at the time with mingled feelings ?—Essays by 
Ministers of the Free Church of Scotland. It was at the 
time when Oxford Essays and Cambridge Essays made 
their appearance, very able contributions of some of the 
younger members of these universities on topics of interest 
at the time. It was agreed among some of the younger 
ministers of the Free Church to try their hands with a 
similar volume. For there were in those days certain 
very naughty and presumptuous fellows who thought that 
since Chalmers passed away, the tone of the Free Church 
was not so generous nor its spirit so catholic as was 
desirable, and that though they had no desire to meddle 
with its public management, it might be useful to issue 
a volume that would show what manner of spirit they 
were of. Dr, Hanna was the representative man of this 
class in those days, and the volume was edited by him. 
The contributors were (1) Rev. Islay Burns; (2) Rev. W. 
G. Blaikie; (3) Rev. James Walker; (4) Rev. Duncan 
Macgregor ; (5) Rev. Donald Macdonald ; (6) Rev. John 
Nelson; (7) Rev. Alfred Edersheim; (8) Rev. James 
Edward Carlyle; (9) Rev. Thomas Smith. The subjects of 
the essays were—(1) Catholicism and Sectarianism; (2) 
Old Testament Light on Social Problems ; (3) Tertullian ; 
(4) the Haldanes; (5) the Offerings of Cain and Abel; 
(6) National Education in America; (7) Bohemian 
Reformers and German Politicians ; (8) Grammar Schools ; 
(9) The Future of India—really very innocent subjects, 
not in the least alarming, but interesting as affording 
illustrations of the spirit and aim of the writers. When 
I say that the book was received with mingled feelings, 
I mean that while its sale was satisfactory, and it proved 
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acceptable and interesting to many, it was belittled by 
those who thought that its authors were trying to get 
out their horns, and to make some kind of inroad on the 
established order of things. Most certainly they had no 
such conscious intention ; but looking back on the book 
from this distance, I think we may say that it indicated 
a mood or tendency which has often, in times of transi- 
tion, appeared in the Christian Church—a disposition to 
move onward, to give a new form to old operations, to 
accept in some degree the form and pressure of the age. 
The subsequent career of the writers showed that in the 
main they were loyal to their Church, the only one of 
their number who left it being Alfred Edersheim, who 
joined the Church of England. 

In 1857 I took the bolder step of publishing a volume 
on my own account, David, King of Israel, being the 
substance of some pulpit work. It had a very friendly 
reception from the press, partly, I think, as being the first 
book of a young author, for now that I look back on it, 
it seems crude and far from what it might have been. In 
my experience as an author, I have come to entertain 
a profound regard for Horace’s maxim—Novum prematur 
in annum. Authors, like parents, are prone to be very 
partial to their offspring, and very blind to their faults. 
But if one lays a manuscript aside for a few years, and 
then returns to it, the effect is in some degree as if it 
were the production of a different author, and one’s eye is 
much more open to its blemishes. I saw much to amend 
in a second edition, and when a few years ago I had 
oceasion to go over the ground once more in preparing 
my two volumes on 1 and 2 Samuel for the Eapositor’s 
Bible, I think I was able to make still further improvement. 

In 1859 I issued a volume, Bible History in Connection 
with the General History of the World, which continues to 
live, but more, I think, in the United States than in this 
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country, It is a very pleasant sensation to meet with 
one’s books far away. It brought a broad grin to my 
countenance on one occasion to find it in use in a school 
I visited at the Falls of Niagara. And if it did not bring 
a smile to my face, it brought refreshment to my heart to 
find that it was, and I believe is still, used as a text-book 
in connection with the study of the English Bible in 
Princeton Theological Seminary and other American 
colleges, As the result of not a little study and care, I 
brought out as a supplement, an Outline of Bible Geography, 
which a worthy friend, the late Mr. William Dickson of 
Edinburgh, told me he used as a guide-book in travelling 
through Palestine. This volume I afterwards revised and 
enlarged, and should have liked to see republished, but 
the manuscript was either lost, or perished in the con- 
flagration of the printing-works of T. Nelson and Sons. 
The loss of manuscripts is a calamity which I have occa- 
sionally but not often experienced. Once, when ‘sorely 
pressed for time, the ms. of an elaborate chapter of a new 
book, of which I had no copy, was lost by the Post Office; 
and another time, an article written for an American 
journal. I have learned, in connection with Mss. sent 
by post, to apply to myself the political advice which 
Sir Robert Peel (I think) used to give so earnestly to his 
‘party—Register, register, register. 

I come now to an undertaking on a higher level—the 
editorship of the North British Review. The history of 
that Review may be briefly told. Neither the Edinburgh 
nor the Quarterly Review was quite satisfactory to a con- 
siderable number of gentlemen in Edinburgh and other 
parts of the country, for the Edinburgh was too secular, 
and the Quarterly too conservative, They longed for an 
organ of a high class that would be both liberal in polities 
and Christian in tone, and while giving special attention 
to topics connected with Scotland, would go on the 
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maxim Humani nil a me alienum puto. They desired 
to give their due place as within the Kingdom of God 
to interests that had too often been left out in the cold— 
art, science, philosophy, literature, and culture in general ; 
and without being professedly theological, to look out as 
from the Christian standpoint on the interests of humanity, 
and try to preserve a wholesome balance between progress 
on the one hand, and conservative order on the other. 
The projectors of the Review were mostly Free Church- 
men, but it never was designed to be a Free Church 
organ, 

Its first editor was Dr. Welsh, professor of Church 
History in the University, a cordial Free Churchman, 
the Moderator of the Exodus, having been occupant of 
the chair of the General Assembly at the Disruption. 
The temperament and spirit of Dr. Welsh fitted him 
eminently for the post. But his health was not equal to 
the strain of the varied labours he had undertaken, and 
he died in April 1845. The next editor was an accom- 
plished lawyer, Edward Maitland, afterwards Lord 
Bareaple. For a short time it was under Dr. Hanna, 
and then for several years it was in the hands of Professor 
Campbell Fraser. As an organ of literature and general 
culture it rose to a high level in his hands, but a section 
of its supporters thought its tone too liberal. The editor 
had committed Hanna’s Life of Chalmers to the hands of 
Isaac Taylor, who, besides reviewing the Life, subsequently 
contributed an elaborate paper on Chalmers’s works, giving 
a copious and candid estimate of his character and of his 
influence on the country. Unfortunately an explosion 
occurred, which led to Professor Fraser’s leaving the 
editorial chair. Professor Duns having taken charge for 
a short time, the publisher sought to get quit of it, and 
the property passed into the hands of T. and T. Clark, 
who at one time did much in the publication of books on 
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law, but recently have devoted their energies more fully 
to the department of theology. 

This was in 1860. It was hoped that, under the 
influence of the new start, and making due allowance 
for heated feelings on both sides in the recent emeule, 
the various classes of the old supporters might again be 
brought together, if the Review were conducted with tact, 
and care were taken not to tread on tender toes. Mr. 
Clark was good enough to offer the post of editor to me. 
I certainly would never have sought it. What seemed to be 
needed was a man of caution and circumspection rather 
than of originality or dash. This might be true of me; 
nevertheless I shrank from the proposal. I could not 
but regard it as a great honour—any one might have been 
proud of such a post. But I felt that I had no such 
encyclopedic knowledge as would have been needed for 
the office; and moreover, I had no time to acquire it. 
Further, I could not claim any great degree of the critical 
faculty ; my disposition was rather of the optimist order. 
I liked, in what I read, to dwell on what pleased me; but 
to sift the quality of books or of articles, to apportion the 
due measure of praise or blame, to form a decided judg- 
ment as to the degree of merit of any composition in 
prose or verse, in philosophy or in art, in political or social 
economy—qualities of this order I knew I did not possess. 
Moreover, I had a strong sense of what was due to my 
flock ; and I had a dread lest this kind of work should 
impair the earnestness with which all spiritual labour ought 
to be prosecuted. Still, I had a real sympathy with the 
work; and probably a secret desire towards it. I remember 
that while in the process of ‘swithering,’ I spoke of the 
thing to a friend who knew me well and what I was fit 
for—one of the ablest men I have ever known—the late Dr. 
James Walker of Carnwath. < Try it,’ he said ; ‘and if you 
find it too much, you can give it up.’ I did try it; but now 
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that I look back, I think my first impressions were right : 
it would have been better for me to have left it alone. 

My relations with the publisher were uniformly of the 
most pleasant kind. During three years of constant inter- 
course nothing disagreeable ever occurred, and it was no 
surprise to me that when he came to be known to the 
public he should be called to be chief magistrate of the 
city, or that he should still enjoy, as Sir Thomas Clark, an 
unusually high place both as a man of affairs and of 
patriotic and Christian aims.! Considering the cireum- 
stances of the Review, payments were made on a generous 
seale; and punctually as each number appeared the rule 
was applied, Suwm cuique tribuit. 

Many were the able writers and interesting men and 
women with whom I was brought into contact. Among 
the oldest, staunchest, and most constant contributors 
was Sir David Brewster, whose name in science was a 
tower of strength, and whose contributions were usually 
elaborate and careful. I had such a high opinion of Isaac 
Taylor as a candid, unprejudiced, and powerful thinker 
on theological and religious subjects, that notwithstanding 
the feeling that had been roused against him, I occasionally 
obtained articles from him. He lived in great simplicity 
at Stanford Rivers, a village two miles from Ongar, in 
Essex, his family consisting chiefly of daughters, and his 
means of living being very precarious, for his books did 
not bring in much, and review articles from his pen were 
not in great demand. Stanford Rivers is in the immediate 
vicinity of Navestock, where he had the right of entrée to 
the fine park of Lady Waldegrave, in which he almost 
daily took his walk. He used to say playfully that it 
was much more his park than hers, for he was acquainted 
with every part of it, and knew its beauties at all seasons 
of the year, whereas her ladyship would spend at it but a 
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few weeks in autumn and, moreover, would fill her house 
with guests to save her from ennui. Mr. Taylor felt, and 
I think with justice, that he was not appreciated by the 
general public in England. His books sold better in 
Scotland than in England, and better in the United States 
than in either. I have heard other writers (e.g. Dora 
Greenwell) say the same of their books. 

There were two men in Edinburgh to whom I was 
much indebted, not so much for personal contributions as 
for advice and introduction. One of these was Mr. John 
Hunter, W.S., auditor of the Court of Session, who 
occupied the beautiful house and grounds of Craigcrook, 
long the residence of Lord Jeffrey. His lordship could 
hardly have had a more suitable successor: he was not 
only a lover of books, but a man of fine literary taste, and 





a great friend of literary men—a sort of Mecenas in his 
way. He was a connection of the St. Andrews Hunters, 
and a man of upright and Christian character. Among 
those whom he introduced to me were two young lawyers, 
H. H. Lancaster and A. S. Kinnear. Lancaster was a 
brilliant writer: the best thing he wrote for us was an 
elaborate review of Ruskin, which obtained very high 
commendation, although I believe Ruskin himself was not 
pleased with it. Kinnear was a much slower writer; his 
work was very careful, and showed a fine critical genius, 
an instinctive apprehension of what was true and beautiful. 
Lancaster died early, and Kinnear did not follow up his 
early literary work—I suppose he was too successful as a 
lawyer. At any rate he got an early seat on the bench, and 
having been chairman of the Universities Commission, 
and gone through a world of labour in connection there- 
with, had the honour of a peerage conferred on him, and 
is now the Right Hon. Baron Kinnear. Another of our 
contributors who was made a peer was the then Lord 
Advocate, Lord Moncreiff. 
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The other Edinburgh friend who took a lively interest 
in the Review was Dr. John Brown, the delightful author 
of Rab and his Friends. Dr.-Brown had made a name for 
himself a few years before in connection with the North 
British Review, by a memorable critique of vols. i. and ii. of 
‘ Modern Painters: by an Oxford Graduate,’ the first instal- 
ment of Mr. Ruskin’s great work. This was one of the 
earliest appreciations of Mr. Ruskin’s genius, and it laid 
the foundation of the life-long intimacy and friendship 
between the two men. Like all who knew him, I came 
in no slight degree under Dr. Brown’s spell, but I could 
not bring him under mine. He would not and could not 
write unless he was inspired by his subject, and even when 
the fifth volume of Ruskin appeared, although he volun- 
teered to write on it, it turned out, when the time came, 
that he was ‘ off the fang,’ as Sir Walter Scott would have 
said, and he devolved the duty on Lancaster. The only 
paper Dr. Brown wrote was a short one on some volumes 
of recent poetry, in which he was really not much in- 
terested, and the paper was not a success. 

Of course, being a connection of Mr. Ruskin’s, I tried 
to induce him to write, but I could only obtain the 
following interesting and characteristic letter :-— 


Cuamounrx, Savoy, 21st July [1860]. 

My Dear S1r,—It would have given me great pleasure if I 
could have been of any service in promoting your views with 
respect to the North British Review, but I am about to give up 
all literary work for some time in order to follow out some 
scientific inquiries and some historical ones. I have a word or 
two to say, before I can promise myself the beatitude of silence, 
on the subject of political economy, which, I believe, in their 
atrocious honesties would hardly have been admitted even by 
my bold friends of the Cornhill Magazine without my initials. 
When I have spoken my mind on that matter I hope not to 
know the feeling of a pen in my hand for years to come. 

Meanwhile allow me to assure you of my best wishes for the 
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prosperity of your undertaking, and of the pleasure I have in 
hearing from you personally. Your note only reached me this 
morning in consequence of disorganised posts, consequent on 
the annexation of Savoy—a great blessing, however, to Savoy 
(that annexation), whatever the English may cry out against it. 
—Believe me, my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 

J. Rusxin. 


There was other high game whom we tried to bring 
down. We made a highly diplomatic attempt on Mr. 
Gladstone himself, but in vain; and perhaps it is more 
true of an editor’s life than of any other that it is made 
up of disappointments. One might succeed in getting a 
half promise from an eminent man, subject to many con- 
ditions, and as time went on the conditions would get to 
be so serious as actually to strangle the promise. I find, 
for example, a letter from Lord Kelvin, then Sir William 
Thomson, in which he says :—‘The physical structure of 
the sun and the recent progress of investigation on radiant 
heat, etc., leading to solar and stellar chemistry, isa subject 
on which I should certainly like to write if I could in any 
way find time.’ At first the if seemed an insignificant 
quantity, and the editor’s heart was full of delight at the 
prospect of such an article from such a man. But as time 
went on, the zf continued to swell to greater and greater 
proportions, and finally the article had to be abandoned, 
the editor receiving whatever consolation could be found 
in the advice to apply for it to some very inferior man. 

In one sense it was even a more serious disappointment 
that, owing to absorbing engagements, men like Professor 
Masson and Dr. John Cairns could promise no help, for 
had they thrown their energies into the undertaking they 
would have helped materially to make it a success, But 
there was good work done in that Review. We had many 
able writers, both Scotch and English. And several of 
those who were little known at that time have become 
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more famous since. Archibald Geikie, who was then 
wielding the hammer of an apprentice, is now at the 
head of his department, with a title. John Skelton, 
who was also trying his young hand, rose to a similar 
distinction. James Walker of Carnwath, comparatively 
lost by ill-health to his Church and country, is now 
acknowledged by those who knew him to have been 
one of the foremost intellects of the country. Walter 
Smith has gained no mean rank as a poet, and has filled 
the chair of the Free Church General Assembly with 
remarkable éclat. Hugh Macmillan’s essay on Alpine 
Botany was the forerunner of the many charming books 
on science and the analogies of science, which have given 
him a reputation as unique as it is interesting. Robert 
Rainy, who wrote a paper on religious revivals, was not 
then known as the king of men he has come to be. 
Blackie, Tulloch, Cunningham of Crieff, Principal Shairp, 
Alexander Smith the poet, Gerald Massey, Henry Rogers, 
and others, were men of more established reputation. 
There were some departments where, in common I 
suppose with most editors forty years ago, much difh- 
culty was found. The political department was one of 
these. I thought myself fortunate in securing the help 
of Eneas Dallas, who had at one time been a student in 
New College, but, attaching himself to literature, had 
become a writer of leaders in the Times. But he did not 
do much for us, and I daresay his political convictions 
were not so firm, nor perhaps so liberal as we should have 
liked. When Mr. W. R. Greg wrote, his papers were 
admirably clear and well finished, but he was not in sym- 
pathy in religious matters, and he brought me much 
trouble by a paper on the American War. I may say the 
same of one of the papers of a lady contributor, the 
Baroness Blaze de Bury, a very clever and accomplished 
writer, and personally acquainted with many foreign 
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political celebrities. But she was too much under the 
influence of the Court of Austria, and in the contest 
between Austria and Hungary her sympathies were more 
with the one, and less with the other, than I could have 
wished. 

The other department that it was hard to fill was that 
of light literature. It was not, indeed, expected that a 
six-shilling review should have much writing of that sort, 
but an occasional paper, light and bright, to relieve the 
ponderosity of the staple articles, was a thing to be eagerly 
desired. Alas, it was generally sighed for in vain; and 
when it was got, it was not always very successful. 

Lady writers were not so common in those days as 
they have become; but it was my good fortune to secure 
two, not much known then, who have become famous 
since. Isabella Lucy Bird, now Mrs, Bishop, had already 
written the Englishwoman in America, but what was more 
important, she had obtained the entrée of the Quarterly 
Review, and was already a contributor to its pages. The 
daughter of an English clergyman, she had come, after 
his death, to reside in Edinburgh with her mother and 
sister, and by the charm of her intellect and her lively 
interest in our Scottish ways, especially our churches, she 
had won the regard and affection of all who came into 
contact with her. A relation of John Bird Sumner, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, of the Bishop of Winchester 
and Bishop Samuel Wilberforce of Oxford, she had access 
to the highest circles in the Church of England ; but her 
breadth of view and catholicity of spirit raised her above 
mere local or denominational interests, and made her 
such a writer as the North British Review was delighted to 
obtain. I have had the happiness to enjoy Mrs. Bishop’s 
friendship ever since, and with the rest of the world have 
been filled with admiration for her splendid enterprise, 
and that remarkable combination of courage and gentle- 
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ness, Christian earnestness, and human sympathy, which 
I have never known equalled in any other lady. 

My other lady contributor was Dora Greenwell. I 
came to know her when she was the guest of Thomas 
Constable, that generous-minded and noble man who was 
fitted to be a prince in the realm of letters; and who, 
being a member and elder in my church, introduced me 
to many literary friends, among whom were Dora Green- 
well and Jean Ingelow. Few persons whom I have 
known have had such a deep, chastened, devotional spirit 
as Dora Greenwell, or so beautiful an apprehension of 
divine truth. There was much of the mystical in her 
writings, and they were often not easy to follow; but 
that was compensated for by the beautiful gems that 
gleamed here and there through the dimness. Her life 
was clouded by various sorrows—ill health and loss of 
means—but her spirit was bright and cheerful. I did not 
see much of her in her later years. I think with her 
strong esthetic tendency she went too far in the High 
Church direction. 

Among the writers whom I tried to enlist was John 
Lothrop Motley, the distinguished author of the Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. I am tempted to give his letter in 
full, because it shows how a man like him, altogether 
outside of our circle, viewed our enterprise :— 


31 Hertrorp Street, Mayrair, Lonpon, 
21st March 1861. 

Sm,—Pray pardon me for not sending an earlier answer 
to your note of 19th February, which was forwarded to me by 
Miss Anderson. The delay was owing to a temporary absence 
from home. 

I am afraid that I could hardly venture to enter into any 
engagements to contribute to the North British Review at 
present. My time is so completely occupied by the severe 
researches which my present historical work requires, that I 
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have been obliged to refuse all invitations to contribute to 
reviews or other periodicals, 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to furnish an 
occasional article to your quarterly (of which I am a constant 
reader, and the elevated character of which is very well known 
to me), had I any leisure-time at my disposal. But I think it 
fairer to state frankly that for the present I do not see any 
prospect of being able to do so. 

Whenever I find myself able to comply with your flattering 
invitation in a manner worthy of the North British Review, I 
shall remember your suggestion, and hope to act upon it. 

For the present I must postpone all work to the heavy book 
which I have upon my hands. 

I should be exceedingly gratified to see a review of my new 
volumes in the North British, for 1 am well aware of the influ- 
ence of that periodical on the public, and I remember its very 
able and cordial article on the History of the Dutch Republic, 
and felt very much indebted to the writer. 

In regard to American affairs, I have steadily declined on 
principle to write anything on that momentous subject, believing 
that it was the duty of an American to express himself openly 
at home, and with his own name, or to hold his peace. To 
discuss such important matters anonymously, and in a foreign 
press, is not in my opinion becoming any true patriot in this 
crisis. My own occupations have required me to be absent 
from my country for the past few years, and I have therefore 
been obliged to abstain from any part in our politics. 

If I might venture a piece of advice, however, I should 
recommend you to delay discussing the subject for a little 
longer. In eight days we shall receive the news of the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln on the 8th March, and shall receive his 
opening address. Upon the general political programme which 
will then be set forth, the future course of events will depend. 
At the present moment everything is wrapped in obscurity. 
Secession has received a check, as not one of the States, except 
the seven Gulf States (in which the disunion conspiracy 
originated), has manifested any decided disloyalty to the Union. 
The remaining eight slave States seem to-be firmer in their 
loyalty than had even been anticipated. Nevertheless, the new 
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tariff bill is a great danger, and may prove fatal to the peace 
of the country. A few months or weeks must now decide our 
future.—I remain, very respectfully yours, 

J. L. Mortey. 


Before passing from this subject, I cannot but add that 
the practice of strictly anonymous articles which was 
universal in those days was one that added very greatly 
both to the labours and anxieties of an editor. He could 
not, like the half-crown journals of to-day, have an article 
on one side of a question in one number, and on the other 
side in the next; the whole had to be pervaded by a 
manifest unity. And if any writer happened to express 
himself, even unobserved, in a sense contrary to the usual 
tenor of the journal, the whole weight of the offence fell 
on the editor. One can see now that the old practice 
was characteristic of an age when authority was in the 
ascendant; the present is more like the state of things 
in Israel] when every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes. There was more then of the spirit of monarchy ; 
there is more of the republican element now. True, 
indeed, the two surviving quarterlies follow the old rule; 
but remarkable though it is that they still survive and 
show so much vigour, the quarterlies are not now looked 
up to as they used to be. 

For myself, I have to say, that after keeping the helm 
for three years, the burden of the Review, with all the 
other work which I had then to do, proved too much for 
me, and a serious illness obliged me to resign the editor- 
ship. The North British Review passed into other hands, 
and underwent some modification of plan; but in 1871 
it bore the inscription: Hic JACET. 


CHA BT ER GX 
SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL WRITINGS 


I remMeMBeER in my early boyhood being greatly fascinated 
by the Life of Johann Friedrich Oberlin, pastor of the Ban 
de la Roche, in Alsace. It seemed to me the very ideal 
of a pastor's life. The great beauty of his life was, that 
while full of benevolent aims for the improvement of the 
temporal condition of the people, Oberlin gave its due 
place of supreme importance to their spiritual and eternal 
welfare. He taught them to seek first the kingdom of 
God and its righteousness, and it was seen beautifully how 
other things came to be added thereunto, If there were 
such a thing as a Protestant Calendar, Oberlin would well 
deserve a place among the saints. No parish could have 
been more worthy of the motto, ‘The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 

When I came to Edinburgh and became familiar with 
the life of the working classes, I could not but feel its 
conditions were unsatisfactory in some respects at all 
events. What most impressed me was the state of their 
houses. In the country, though the houses were often 
little better than huts, they had abundance of one very 
vital element—fresh air. And with the air circulating so 
freely through them, they were seldom if ever damp, and 
the peat-reek had even a pleasant odour. In the town, 
on the other hand, the people were huddled together, and 
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fetid. I have often thought how remarkable it is that 
Providence should have created so unlimited a supply of 
three of the great necessaries of life—air, light, and water ; 
while in the arrangements of our large towns, man should 
so ingeniously have contrived to shut them out, or restrict 
their use. It seemed to me as if little more were needed 
to make the life of the people wholesome and pleasant 
than to fall back on the arrangements of Providence and 
give them plenty of fresh air, bright light, and clean water. 

My ideas on this subject got an impulse in the early 
years of my ministry from two sources. One of these was 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold. Arnold, as we all know, was 
profoundly impressed by the social severance of class from 
class in England, and profoundly apprehensive lest the 
outcome of the severance should be anarchy and revolution. 
He longed with heart and soul for the restoration of happier 
relations between the classes, and especially in the manu- 
facturing world. But he was afraid that the time was past. 
‘Too late’ were the words he was disposed to write over 
any attempt that might be made to bring them together 
in a comfortable relation. This, of course, was alarming, 
but it seemed to be needlessly alarming. I balanced the 
hopelessness of Arnold with the hopefulness of Chalmers, 
ascribing the latter not merely to the more active faith of 
Chalmers in the power of God, but to his belief in the 
possibility of bringing back the lapsed masses to habits 
of church attendance, and thus into contact with the one 
great regenerating Power. 

The other circumstance that gave me an impulse was 
the occurrence of certain discussions in the Witness news- 
paper, under the title ‘ Rustication of the Poor.’ It was 
an English gentleman residing for the time in Edinburgh, 
Mr. Mulock, that started the subject, the father of Miss 
Mulock, afterwards Mrs. Craik, who has found a high place 
in our literature as the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, 
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and other books. Mr. Mulock’s idea was that by setting 
the poor to reclaim certain of our waste lands, we should 
be making a much happier provision for them, and at the 
same time increasing instead of diminishing the resources 
of the country. Dr. Begg was greatly taken with this 
idea, and wrote many letters on it and kindred topics, 
in the columns of the Witness, I cannot say that that idea 
ever appeared to me a very feasible one, and the result, 
I think, has justified my doubts. But it seemed far more 
practicable to do something for better houses. Every one 
felt that here there was a pressing need, and it did not 
appear insuperably difficult to provide a remedy. 

The Chartist agitation was in full swing at the time, 
and many of the working classes were inclined to believe 
that if they got the parliamentary and municipal franchise, 
all other things needful or desirable would follow in due 
course, That they ought to have the suffrage seemed to 
me perfectly true; but that it would bring all that was 
hoped for from it, I greatly doubted. It did not appear 
to be my duty as a minister of the Gospel to concern my- 
self much about the franchise or other political questions ; 
but there was another direction in which I thought I 
might have an important and useful duty—pointing out 
to them what they might all do for their own temporal 
advancement. 

While these things were passing through my mind, a 
definite direction was given to my thoughts by the follow- 
ing circumstance. Among the earliest fruits of my ministry 
was the conversion of a bright, vigorous, kind-hearted 
young man, whose name was William Miller. He was at 
that time bookkeeper ina branch of the Shotts Iron Works, 
distant but two or three hundred yards from my church. 
In his great desire for the welfare of the workmen, he had 
established a prayer-meeting in his house, and he invited 
me to conduct the service. I was charmed to find the 
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room packed as close as it would hold, while the audience 
was most attentive throughout. As I was going home, 
the thought occurred to me, might not these men be 
gathered together some week-night, and might I not then 
have an opportunity of expounding to them with some 
measure of fulness what I conceive they might themselves 
do for the improvement of their temporal condition? 
Might I not divert attention in some degree from the 
political aspect of the problem, to which they are disposed 
to attach so much importance, and get their minds turned 
more earnestly to those elements of prosperity which lie 
among their own hands and feet? Out of this arose the 
plan of the ‘Six Lectures to the Working Classes on the 
Improvement of their Temporal Condition,’ which were 
delivered in my church, under circumstances of great 
encouragement, and published by request in 1859. I may 
add that Mr. Miller became an elder in our church, and 
was one of the most useful men I ever had to do with. 
His only surviving son is now the most esteemed minister 
of the Free Church at Townhill, Dunfermline. 

I may state in a few words what my leading ideas were 
in reference to the elevation of the working classes. There 
were two directions in which their material condition was 
susceptible of improvement, represented by the two words, 
earnings and spendings. I always thought that their 
earnings should be more than they were, and even than 
they are at the present day. For undoubtedly, though 
labour is not the only source of wealth, and of the comforts 
which wealth brings, it is one of the principal sources, 
and it seems to me unnatural that the class that expend 
so much physical labour should have the least comfortable 
life. Passing a mason’s shed at the dinner hour, and 
observing the workman sitting on a stone and eating the’ 
cold contents of his flagon, I could not but feel for him, 
although perhaps I may not have allowed enough for the 
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influence of custom ; for [ remember expressing my concern 
to one who had risen to be an architect, and he told me 
that many a time he had eaten his dinner in a shed and 
enjoyed it as much as if he had been in a sumptuous 
dining-room. 

I had a thorough belief in the legitimacy of combinations 
(which, however, had only recently become legal), and in 
the right of the workmen to strike if they were dissatisfied 
with their wages. But the expediency of strikes was much 
more doubtful, and although it may be true that they have 
raised the rate of wages, I think that this might have been 
accomplished otherwise, while undoubtedly they have 
been productive of very serious moral evils. The class 
of employés whose earnings have risen highest during my 
lifetime is that of female domestic servants. Yet in that 
class combinations and strikes have been utterly unknown. 
In my family, moderate though our scale is, they earn 
considerably more than double what they earned when 
I set up house. Here is surely an instructive lesson. A 
revolution has been effected in this department quietly 
and peaceably. If in other branches of employment a 
good understanding had prevailed between employers and 
employed, and if in times of prosperity, when labour was 
scarce, the reasonableness and sense of justice of employers 
had been appealed to, might not a similar result have 
been attained? I ask this as one whose sympathies are 
with the workman. It is undeniable that the misery and 
moral injury entailed by strikes has been incalculable. 
Can it be shown that they have brought countervailing 
benefits—benefits which would have accrued in no other 
way? 

I have always been deeply impressed by a sentiment 
of Dr. Chalmers, who held that in the future it was in 
reserve for workmen to enjoy a larger share than they had 
at present of the comforts of life. But this, he held, would 
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not be the work of desperadoes. It would be reached 
through a more peaceful medium—through a growing 
intelligence and growing worth among workmen them- 
selves. It was the view of Chalmers that by being better 
educated they would become conscious of more wants, 
and would make more exertion to get them supplied. In 
South Africa, at the present day, the great obstacle to the 
civilisation of the natives is that they have scarcely any 
wants. Food is their only serious want, and food is easily 
provided. A mud hut and a blanket exhaust their other 
requirements, and these the labour of a few days can 
supply. Education must come in to give them a higher 
ideal of life, and stimulate to higher efforts for the attain- 
ment of that ideal. It was the same process on a higher 
level that Dr. Chalmers looked to for elevating socially 
the working class. The more a man is educated, the 
higher is the style of life to which he will aspire, and as 
the value of his services to his employer will be greater, 
his emoluments will increase; and besides this, he will 
learn in various ways to make the more of what he has. 
Many will scorn this view of the force that is to raise the 
workman as too feeble, too ethereal, too impalpable. But 
many of the forces of nature have this character, and yet 
their influence is very great. The force that creates the 
tides is impalpable, yet what can be stronger, more regular, 
or more invincible in its operation ? 

The other direction, in which I looked for the improve- 
ment of the material condition of the workman, was his 
spendings. Workmen were of two classes—intemperate 
and sober. The case of the intemperate workman was 
simply lamentable. The proportion of his earnings that 
went to feed a pernicious appetite was overwhelming. 
Where, at the best, the utmost care and economy could 
no more than supply the reasonable wants of himself and 
his family, a reckless extravagance and waste prevailed 
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that created an inconceivable amount of misery. And 
the proportion of workmen that wasted their substance 
on drink was very great. I was particularly distressed 
with the case of young workmen, earning journeymen’s 
wages before their beards were grown, and acquiring 
habits of self-indulgence and extravagance before they 
had really entered on the battle of life. I had a very 
strong desire to catch the attention of such youths, and 
show them what might be done by self-control and 
economy at the very threshold of their career. I tried to 
get them to look before them a little, and to remember that 
though as unmarried youths they might be flush of money, 
the time would come when they would find it hard 
enough to keep the wolf from the door. As for yearly 
benefit societies, they might be well enough up to a 
certain point, but arrangements were needed of longer 
stretch and more abiding utility. There was no word 
of Old Age Pensions in those days, so I tried to get them 
to be their own pensioners. My ideal was, first, that 
aman should be the owner of his house, and then that 
he should have likewise a reversionary endowment for 
his old age. If this could not be attained in the case of 
all, it might in the case of many. 

In those days co-operation was coming into view, and the 
idea caught me as good for work-people. Co-operation, as 
we all know, has two phases—production and distribution. 
The problem of co-operative production was a somewhat 
complicated one, and I never mastered it sufficiently to be 
able to say much about it. But co-operative distribution 
had many and obvious advantages. By enabling the 
administration to buy on a large scale, it made prices 
easier even for small purchasers. But beyond this, its 
indispensable method of ready money payments was a 
great benefit. The honest customer had no longer to 
cover the losses caused by the dishonest. Paying ready 
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money, the administration of the business could make 
their purchases at a cheaper rate. The only objection 
that I saw to co-operative: stores was, that they tended 
to the hurt of the small tradesmen. And yet I have 
known small tradesmen who, by wise arrangement and 
especially rigid adherence to ready-money transactions, 
were able to compete with the stores. 

It thus appeared to me that there was great room for 
improving the temporal condition of working people in 
these two directions—earnings and spendings. But I had 
a firm conviction that there was another condition essential 
to real prosperity and real happiness—a condition not 
sentimental, or ethereal, or ideal, but very real and very 
substantial; and that was the blessing of God. It 
seemed to me a mockery to launch men on the sea of life, 
and exhort them to be careful to provide this, that, and 
the other thing for the advantage of themselves and their 
families, and yet take no pains whatever to secure the 
favour and guidance of the Great Father—of Him in 
whom they lived and moved and had their being. It 
was a limp and pitiable view of human life that limited 
its duration to threescore years and ten, repressed all 
those aspirations that rise in our hearts after a higher 
and purer and happier existence, and that stifled the 
longings of which at times at least we are conscious, for 
the help, and guidance, and uplifting of a higher Power. 
And why should working people shut their eyes to the 
blessed revelation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? Who 
ever taught the lesson of human brotherhood more sym- 
pathetically or impressively than He? What prophet’s life 
ever commended his lesson more powerfully than His, 
when He testified that God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believed in 
Him should not perish, but should have everlasting life ? 
Was it true that all men had sinned and come short of 
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the glory of God, and that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself, and not imputing to men their 
trespasses? Then how could one be a real friend to the 
working classes if he obscured their view of this great 
truth, if he did not even press it upon their attention ? 
I resolved that I would plan all my efforts for the improve- 
ment of the working classes on a distinctly Christian 
foundation. My motto should be that ‘godliness was 
profitable for all things, having the promise of the life 
that now was, and that which was to come.’ Or, as 
Montesquieu puts it: ‘The Christian religion, that seems 
only to have for its object the felicity of another life, 
secures also our felicity in this.’ 

Following up the conviction, which I had from the first, 
of the miserable dwellings of the working classes, I began 
to think seriously of the improvement of their houses. 
In this the example had been set by an esteemed neigh- 
bour and brother in the ministry —the Rey. William 
Mackenzie, minister of North Leith Free Church. Mr. 
Mackenzie had a great dislike of one-roomed houses, 
especially because in them it was impossible to fulfil our 
Lord’s command — ‘When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet and shut the door. How was this to be done 
in one-roomed houses? With the help of friends he set 
to work and erected some eight or ten houses of a 
superior kind. Before following his example, along with 
the kirk-session of my church, I made an effort to direct 
the attention of the Governors of Heriot’s Hospital to 
the subject. They were proprietors of a great part of 
the land around us, and likewise of a row of miserable 
cottages or huts, that had been built in defiance of 
all sanitary principles, and had borne the name of ‘ Mush- 
room Row,’ in token of the rapidity with which they 
had been run up. Very probably our ‘infant kirk- 
session’ did not approach so high and mighty a corpora- 
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tion as the Governors of Heriot’s Hospital with all that 
profound deference and sense of dignity which ought to 
have been shown. At any rate, we were treated with 
scorn for intermeddling in such a matter. As for building 
workmen’s houses, a feuing agreement with the neigh- 
bouring proprietor stood in their way ; and as for repairing 
the existing houses, they were only fit to be pulled down. 
It is worthy of note that there were four public-houses in 
the row, and that (the Forbes-Mackenzie Act not having 
been passed) they were all open on the Sunday. A 
memorable instance it was of what a narrow view may 
be taken by a great charitable corporation of the purpose 
for which it exists, and how careless it may become, 
while attending to its specific object, of the mischief 
which it does in other directions. 

‘ Heaven helps those that help themselves.’ If anything 
was to be done we must set our own hand to the work. 
In those days I hada splendid counsellor and fellow- 
worker, Robert Balfour, youngest son of Mr. Balfour of 
Pilrig, who had married my sister, Frances Grace Blaikie. 
He had lately begun business as an accountant, and had 
become secretary in Edinburgh of the City of Glasgow 
Insurance Company. He was equally remarkable for 
sound common sense, business capacity, Christian ardour, 
unwearied and unselfish activity, serenity of temper, and 
suavity of manner. Taking this matter in hand, he got 
together a number of friends, who formed an association 
for rearing improved dwellings in the neighbourhood 
of Leith Walk. There were considerable difficulties in 
acquiring a legal constitution, but a plan was hit on that 
obviated these. Among the members of this association 
were the first Mr. Robert Chambers, Colonel Cadell, 
Mr. Brown Douglas, Sheriff Cleghorn, Dr. Douglas 
Maclagan (senior), Mr. Balfour, and myself. We were 
fortunate in getting a suitable site from Mr. Balfour 
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of Pilrig at a very small cost. We were also very 
fortunate in getting the services of a most suitable 
architect, the late Mr. P. Wilson, who entered sym- 
pathetically into the matter, and gave us an admirable 
design. 

We did not like the plan of large tenement houses, and 
our design provided a front door for every dwelling, with 
the various conveniences of a self-contained house. It 
provided also a plot of garden-ground for each. Our first 
row of cottages was built in 1849, and the fourth and last 
in 1862. In all we erected sixty-two dwellings, and the 
cost of building at the time having been very moderate, 
the whole expenditure was £7000. The rents varied from 
£5, 5s. for a house of one room and closet with con- 
veniences, to £16 or £18 for several rooms. But such 
large houses were exceptional, and the usual rent was 
from £7 to £10. The popularity of the houses was 
something wonderful. The applications were far more 
numerous than could be supplied; and when a vacancy 
took place, the directors had commonly a choice of six or 
seven eligible tenants. People of drunken or irregular 
habits knew that they had not a chance. Many were 
the warnings we got that our rents would not be paid— 
we should suffer terribly from arrears. But although our 
rental came to be £536, 11s. per annum, our losses in 
unpaid rents during all the forty-three years of the history 
of the scheme did not amount to £200. The dividend 
was limited to five per cent., which was regularly paid. We 
might have extended the scheme to far greater limits, 
but we did not wish to become a big concern. We wished 
simply to show that it was possible to build healthy, 
comfortable, and pleasant-looking dwellings with moderate 
rents, and yielding a satisfactory return. In this respect 
our success was complete. I think it was in 1850 that 
Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury), being in 
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Edinburgh, we invited him to come and see our work. 
He was about to leave Edinburgh by an early train, but in 
his zeal and kindness he paid us an early visit; and it 
was by his recommendation that we inserted the word 
* Model’ in our name, and our enterprise became known 
as Pilrig Model Buildings. 

In 1892 most of the original contributors were dead, 
and all the directors, except myself. It became necessary 
to dispose of the property, and it is now in private hands. 

This was the first scheme of the kind in Edinburgh, 
but various others followed—none, however, so steadily 
successful and satisfactory, until the appearance of the 
Edinburgh Co-operative Building Company in 1861. This 
is essentially a working men’s company, and it has enjoyed 
a steady prosperity from the beginning. It has built 
many hundred houses, receiving payment by instalments, 
and what is of no small importance, it has been financially 
successful. 

Another effort we made on behalf of the working 
people did not succeed so well. In accordance with an 
example set in various quarters we tried to establish a 
working men’s club. It was thought that a place where 
working men might meet for social intercourse, to read 
the newspaper or to enjoy a quiet game, would be a useful 
substitute for the public-house, and would be of service 
for those whose small houses and large families rendered 
their own firesides somewhat crowded and noisy. We did 
not try this experiment, however, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, for we had no building for the purpose, only 
the use of a schoolroom. It turned out that the men did 
not care to frequent it, only the boys, and the only part 
of our programme they cared about was the bagatelle- 
board and other games. Consequently the club was short- 
lived. This begot in my mind a doubt whether churches 
and ministers are within their province when they meddle 
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with the recreations of the people. Our great work is to 
deal with life in its most serious aspects, and I question 
whether we are helped in this when we actively interest 
ourselves in what is comparatively frivolous. 

But there was another movement of which I had more 
hope—public-houses without intoxicating drink. 

When I laid down my editorial sceptre in 1863, I had 
recourse to the more ordinary agency of the press again 
in the cause of social reform. I had often thought of 
republishing my ‘Six Lectures, but not in the form, and 
certainly not with the title they originally bore. I wished 

‘to bring them out thoroughly revised and up-to-date. 
When I brought the matter under the notice of Mr. 
Strahan, the enterprising publisher of Good Words, he 
took it up very cordially. At first he was disposed to 
publish my papers chapter by chapter in Good Words, but 
this proposal he wisely abandoned. The title which I 
adopted was a great improvement, Better Days for Working 
People, and equally great was the improvement in the 
form of publication, now a well printed, attractive-looking 
volume, at the price of eighteenpence. It happened that 
almost immediately after the publication of the book, the 
Social Science Association held its annual meeting in 
Edinburgh under the presidency of Lord Brougham. It 
was the custom on the eve of the convention to hold a 
monster meeting of working men, to be addressed by the 
president and others. In view of this, I ventured to send 
a copy of Betler Days to Lord Brougham, who was the 
guest of our lord provost, Mr. Charles Lawson. His 
Lordship wrote me a very cordial letter of thanks, in 
which he referred me for his opinion of the book to what 
he had said at the working men’s meeting. It was to this 
effect :— 

*T lately read a book which I would strongly recommend to 
your attention. It is an excellent book on every part of the 
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working man’s fortune and labour. It is by a reverend gentle- 
man of this city, Rev. W. G. Blaikie, and it is called Better 
Days for Working People. In this small volume I find the best 
rules for everything relating to the working man—on every- 
thing which relates to the improvement of the mind. I was 
much pleased with the passage which I read this morning, 
because it contains a quotation from an old author, which gives 
a very accurate account of the merits of books. The quotation 
is to this effect: “‘ Books are masters who instruct us without 
rods, or rules, or wrath. If you go to consult them they are 
never asleep ; if you ask them questions they don’t run off; if 
you make blunders they don’t scold you; if you are ignorant 
they don’t taunt you.” This is very short, very clear, and I think 
it is very aptly introduced. This being the case, it will never, I 
hope, fail to call your attention, and if at any future time you 
look back on this night and consider that from the hint I have 
given, or the suggestion I have made (for I am like the book, 
and I don’t wish to scold you on the subject), if you find that 
there has arisen a habit of reading and a preference of reading 
to other leisure employments, it will be well.’ 

. This opinion, which my publisher, Mr. Strahan, scattered 
very liberally far and near as an advertisement, served to 
bring the book into notice, and to secure for it the very 
large circulation which it realised. It is well known that 
it excited a large measure of attention, and was circulated 
very extensively throughout the Empire. From first to last 
_ the circulation exceeded eighty thousand copies ; and it is 
a great satisfaction to me to think that, to a large extent, 
it fulfilled its purpose. To many a young man it gave a 
new idea of what his life might be, and it set him on those 
lines of self-control and legitimate ambition, in depend- 
ence on God’s blessing, which carried him upward and 
onward as life advanced. I cannot tell from how many 
quarters this acknowledgment has come to me, and indeed 
continues to come; for men not a few, now in middle 
life, tell me from time to time of the impulse it gave 
them in their youth in the right direction. I may be 
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pardoned for quoting the testimony of two men of mark 
—the one an eminent foreigner, the other an eminent 
Englishman. 

It happened in the year 1867 that the family of my 
much-loved friend Mr. (now Sir) John Cowan, were spend- 
ing their holidays at Trouville, in Normandy, not far from 
the chateau of M. Guizot. Having called on M. Guizot 
and made his acquaintance, Mr. Cowan found the conver- 
sation turn on social questions relating to the welfare of 
the people. It occurred to him that M. Guizot might be 
interested in the books I had written on the subject, and 
at Mr. Cowan’s request I sent them, with some hesitation, 
to the ex-Premier of France, the eminent author of the 
History of Civilisation in Europe. He replied as follows :— 


Vart-Ricuer, par Lisieux Catvapos, 
11 Janvier 1868. 

Sir,—Je vous remercie beaucoup des trois volumes que yous 
avez eu la bonté de m’envoyer. Je les ai lus avec un vive 
intérét et une profonde satisfaction. J’y ai trouvé ce qui ne se 
trouve pas toujours, méme dans les bons travaux philosophiques 
de notre temps, une sérieuse et constante préoccupation de la 
vie morale et religieuse des classes populaires en méme temps 
que de leur bien-étre matériel. Vous savez parler A la démo- 
cratie un langage plein de sympathie en méme temps que de 
franchise chrétienne. C'est ce langage-la qu’elle a besoin . 
dentendre, et qui peut seul la rendre capable et digne de 
linfluence ascendante qu'elle est appelé a exercer. 

Avez-vous connaissance des Rapports qui ont été présentés a 
Académie des sciences morales et politiques de l'Institut de 
France par M. Louis Reybaud, l’un de ses membres, sur l'état 
materiel et moral des classes ouvriéres en France, dans les 
industries du coton, de la laine, de la soie, et du fer? Ce sont 
des travaux trés intelligents et trés conscientieux qui méritent 
votre attention. 

Recevez, Monsieur, avec mes sinceres remerciements, l’assu- 
rance de ma considération la plus distinguée, Guizor. 
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The other distinguished man from whom I quote is the 
late much-lamented Dr. Dale of Birmingham. I shall 
have occasion to speak afterwards of a singularly interest- 
ing visit I paid to Birmingham, where Better Days had 
been circulated in great abundance. 


12 Catruorrs Srreet, Birmincuam, 
Nov. 8, 65. 

My pear Dr. Buarxie,—I admire and prize your promptness ; 
{ wish all literary men brought in their returns as quickly. 

You were very kind to speak to Mr. Strahan about my little 
book. I have another, a volume of sermons, on the stocks and 
near launching ; as soon as I see the stern of this I will give a 
final revision to the volume that I should like Strahan to take 
charge of... . 

You will be pleased to hear a story which came from a servant 
of ours. She waited at table when you were here, and hearing 
your name, wanted to know whether you were the Better Days 
Blaikie. On finding you were, she told Mrs. Dale that her own 
uncle, who had been an idle, drunken fellow, had been quite 
reformed by reading your book. This beats fifty glorifications 
in reviews, does it not?—Faithfully yours, R. W. Date. 


I cannot but express my gratitude to one friend in 
particular who took up Belter Days with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, and bestowed no end of pains on projects for 
its circulation. This was one of the merchant princes 
of Glasgow, George Martin, Esq., who afterwards became 
proprietor of Auchendennan, one of the most beautiful 
mansions on the banks of Loch Lomond. In his eagerness 
that the book should fall into the hands of as many work- 
ing men as possible, he made arrangements with the 
publishers by which the price was reduced to them. No 
doubt this was a boon for the time being, but it is an 
arrangement which has serious drawbacks. To meet the 
wish for cheapness, publishers naturally print on cheaper 
paper, and get up a book in an inferior style ; moreover, 
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other purchasers are fain to get the reduction, and the 
author finds it almost impossible to return to the original 
price and the original get-up. It is not an arrangement 
to which I would be favourable if the thing were to be 
done again. 

As I had written a successful book for workmen, I was 
asked whether I could not write one for employers. That 
was by no means so easy, inasmuch as I had had much 
less to do with that class, and it involved what has always 
been felt to be a very difficult question, the relation of 
capital to labour, and of employers to the employed. In 
order, however, to remedy the former of these defects, 
I was led in the autumn of 1864 to undertake a tour, in 
order to come into contact with certain employers who 
had shown an active interest in the welfare of their men, 
and get the benefit of their experience in trying to grapple 
with the subject at large. I was greatly indebted to my 
friend Mr. Martin, both for introduction to such men and 
for other facilities in connection with this tour. 

I may state, however, that before this I had been 
interested in a remarkable degree in some arrangements 
for the benefit of their work-people that had been set on 
foot by a joint-stock company in London which still exists 
—Price’s Patent Candle Company. The manager of this 
company, Mr. J. P. Wilson, a countryman of my own, had 
become interested in the improvement of his work-people 
by reading the Life of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. He had 
been greatly struck by Dr. Arnold’s alarm for the social 
condition of England, which he was always expressing in 
his letters to his friends. More than that, he had found 
an analogy between Arnold’s relation to his boys and the 
employer’s relation to his work-people, especially the 
younger portion of them. He had been struck by the 
personal interest which Arnold took in his boys, and by 
the counsel he gave them to take life in earnest, and enter 
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on the schooling heartily. He became convinced that the 
master of a factory in which many young people were 
employed might render very efficient service in the cause 
of social Christianity, and was thus led to begin a series 
of operations in which, through the blessing of God, he 
seemed to be led to the very best measures by which an 
employer may advance both the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of his people. I dare say he was greatly impressed 
by a remark of Dr. Arnold’s respecting the position of 
extensive employers of labour, that ‘a good man, highly 
educated, could not possibly be in a more important position 
in the kingdom than as one of the heads of a great manu- 
facturing establishment.’ Mr. Wilson began at his own 
expense, and on his own responsibility, establishing even- 
ing-classes and day-schools for the boys, getting up a 
cricket ground and originating summer excursions for their 
recreation; then he commenced a brief daily morning 
religious service, and fitted up a chapel for public worship 
on Sundays. The effect of all this was so beneficial, that 
in 1852 the directors of the company resolved to take the 
whole into their own hands, alloting £1200 per annum for 
the outlay. They resolved also to recoup Mr. Wilson for 
his outlay, which amounted to £3000. Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, was determined not to be outdone in generosity, and 
dedicated the whole of this sum to the erection of suitable 
buildings. It was not till thirteen years after this that 
I had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Wilson. 
I regretted to find that operations were not proceeding 
with their original smoothness and success, owing to certain 
considerations on which I need not enter here. But I felt 
assured that he had struck an admirable keynote, well 
fitted, if followed up, to make Price’s Candle Company 
a model for all employers, and especially joint-stock 
companies. 

My wife and I dedicated our autumn holiday of 1864 
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to a tour through many of the manufacturing towns of 
England for the purpose I have said. We visited Bradford, 
Saltaire, Halifax, Rochdale, Darlington, Ipswich, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Shrewsbury, 
Staleybridge, Birmingham, London, and other places, 
putting the question everywhere : How do you employers 
get on with your workmen? Much of the information 
obtained during this tour, and a good deal besides, I em- 
bodied in my book Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. 
I bestowed very great pains on this book, which, being 
intended for masters, was published at a higher price 
than Better Days; but though the whole edition of five 
thousand copies was ultimately disposed of, it had not the 
influence and did not accomplish the results I had hoped. 
The reason of this I may advert to afterwards. 

We had some very interesting experiences in this tour. 
T cannot tell of all the ‘heads’ we encountered—Akroyds, 
Crossleys, Norths, Whiteheads, Peases, Ransomes, Bagnalls, 
Stansfelds, Adamses, Hitchcocks, all animated by the same 
desire for the welfare of their employés. One of the 
most notable establishments was at Saltaire, the town 
which had been recently created by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Titus Salt. Mr. Salt showed us a remarkable degree of 
attention, taking us to his house near Leeds (he rented 
the mansion-house of the Earl of Mexborough), and devot- 
ing two whole days to a ‘personally conducted’ tour 
through all that was interesting in Saltaire. Perhaps the 
present generation is not acquainted with his history. 
Beginning life in connection with the wool trade in a 
humble way, he was led to direct his attention to the wool 
of the alpaca, a creature of South America, half-sheep, 
half-camel, and to ponder its capabilities as a material for 
cloth. The result was, the discovery of the way to make 
alpaca cloth. Following up this discovery skilfully, Mr. 
Salt was not long in accumulating a large fortune, which 
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he determined to turn to good account. Bradford, where 
his mills were, was smoky and crowded; he resolved to 
leave it, and finding on the banks of the river Aire, three 
miles from Bradford, a suitable locality, he went forth and 
built a town, which, like the early settlers in patriarchal 
times, he called by his own name, adding to it that of the 
river. Saltaire, as I saw it, was a town of five hundred 
dwelling-houses, all substantial and comfortable, the rents 
varying from Qs. 6d. to 7s. 6d. a week. The great mill 
was a fine Italian structure with a facade 550 feet in 
length, and with the remarkable peculiarity that no more 
than on an Italian palace could a trace be seen of a 
chimney-stalk, the whole smoke of the factory passing 
underground through a lofty column, surmounting a hand- 
some pedestal, at some distance from the mill. A Con- 
gregational chapel, commodious schoolrooms, baths and 
wash-houses, washing machines, wringing machines and 
drying machines, reading-room and library, with a minister, 
schoolmaster, and surgeon, showed that the needs of mind, 
soul, and body had all been remembered. One institution 
was conspicuous by its absence—the beer-shop or public- 
house. Of course to my mind this was one of the great 
glories of the place. All my life since then, as a temperance 
advocate, I have found it most useful to be able to refer 
to Saltaire, and to Bessbrook in Ireland, the property of 
my late friend Mr. Richardson (another model mill-owner 
whose place I visited subsequently), as crowning proofs 
of the health, the order, the comfort, the prosperity, the 
peace and happiness that a community may enjoy when 
it effectually banishes the demon of strong drink. 
Notwithstanding all his benevolent exertions, Mr, Salt 
found a Mordecai sitting at the king’s gate. The change 
of domestic customs was too sudden for the conservative 
habits of some of the people. And Mr. Salt, kind-hearted 
though he was to the core, had not the winsome way of 
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dealing with them that would have overcome their opposi- 
tion. He complained of the grumbling spirit of the 
people. Their grievance when I was there was the drying 
machines. To dry their washing, the matrons had been 
accustomed to stretch ropes from the upper windows 
across the streets, and hang their garments there. This 
was an eyesore in a model town, not to be endured. Mr. 
Salt provided patent drying machines where the clothes, 
whirled round a cylindrical structure, were dried in a jiffy. 
But the good ladies were not content. The machines 
were more a grievance than a privilege. Why should they 
not dry their clothes as their mothers and grandmothers 
had done before them ? 

Soon after being at Saltaire, we paid a visit to 
Mrs. Wightman, the wife of one of the clergymen of 
Shrewsbury. I have often adverted to the difference 
between her experience and Mr. Salt’s as showing the 
extraordinary benefit of a sympathetic, winsome manner. 
Mrs. Wightman, well known as the author of Haste to the 
Rescue and other slum-transforming books, had worked 
with singular success in her husband’s parish, and especially 
among the butchers of Butcher Row. Her house was full 
of memorials of the people’s gratitude. It was not the 
money value of her work that won their hearts, but the 
kindly, motherly way she had among them. It is not so 
much what we do for people as how we do it that tells. 
Doreas might have made garments for the poor by the 
gross, but doubtless it was the remembrance of her sym- 
pathetic ways and tender words that gathered the crowd of 
mourners round her bier. The contrast reminded me of 
a story of two Edinburgh bankers, the one remarkably 
bland, the other rather gruff in manner. A gentleman 
wishing some accommodation called on both. The bland 
man refused him, while the gruff man agreed to his request ; 
but the one refused so pleasantly, and the other agreed so 
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harshly, that he left the first bank in a happier mood than 
he came out of the other. 

Birmingham was a town that naturally excited much 
interest in connection with my inquiries. I was fortunate 
in becoming the guest of a gentleman of high standing 
there, like myself a native of Aberdeen, the late Mr. John 
Graham, Acock’s Green, who represented the employer 
class, and in having a very enthusiastic friend, Mr. Frederick 
Hine, printer, who represented the working class. Mr. 
Hine had become a warm admirer of Better Days, and 
through some arrangements that had been made for the 
locality, was actively engaged in circulating the book at 
the reduced charge among the workmen. In this way he 
not only disposed of many copies, but he knew many persons 
who were more than usually interested in the book and 
desirous for its suecess. Mr. Graham was good enough to 
invite to a kind of public breakfast a number of Birming- 
ham employers, with other influential citizens, who gave 
me the benefit of their views, although they did not con- 
tribute much to the elucidation of the main problem, It 
is very likely that he invited Mr. Chamberlain among the 
rest, but he was not present, and indeed in 1864 he had 
hardly begun to make his mark in the community. 

Mr. Hine accompanied me round many of the works 
and introduced me to congenial workmen. This, I may 
remark, involved a more serious ordeal than might at first 
be supposed, for if a man happened to be engaged in work 
which smeared his hands with oil, his hearty grasp left 
behind it something more than his cordial good wishes ! 
Many were the interesting works we _ visited — pin 
works, nail works, glass works, Elkington’s electro-plate 
works, steel-pen works, small-arms works, and I do not 
know what all besides. As for the steel-pen works, the 
vast masses of nibs appeared as if they might supply not 
only the globe but the solar system itself for years to 
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come. I was put to some disadvantage by a very kind 
manufacturer who wished to give me a present and asked 
me what kind of steel pen I was in the habit of using. 
The truth is, that at that time I had not given up the 
old-fashioned quill, and I was at no small loss to tell the 
truth, so as not to hurt the feelings of my benevolent 
friend. 

Mr. Graham was an office-bearer in Carr’s Lane Chapel. 
Mr. Angell James had recently died, but I had the privilege 
of making the acquaintance of, and preaching for, his 
successor, Mr. Dale. 

I availed myself of any opportunity of meeting with 
men who, as lecturers or otherwise, were in the habit of 
meeting with work-people and knowing their views. I 
had a memorable interview with a gentleman, whose name 
and place of abode I will not give. His address on my 
letter of introduction was ‘the Reyv.,’ but in what branch 
of the church visible he ministered I had no means of 
knowing. Proceeding to his abode, a quaint, old-fashioned 
cottage, my inquiry was answered by a pleasant-looking 
young woman, whose position in the family I could not 
conjecture, but I found afterwards that she was his wife. 
When Mr. Smith (as I shall call him) had read my letter, 
she returned, asking whether I would excuse him receiv- 
ing me in an odd reception-room, for he was particularly 
engaged in the backyard. Of course I went to meet him 
there. I found a squat little gentleman of about sixty, 
clad in a grey overcoat and grey wide-awake hat, engaged 
in the dignified occupation of scrubbing a sow with soap 
and water! It will be believed that our interview was 
neither stiff nor conventional. It turned out that he had 
once been a minister of one of the Methodist branches, 
but he had ceased to be recognised by it as such, though 
he continued to use the style of ‘reverend.’ He was a 
kind of wandering lecturer that professed to guide the 
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opinions of the people on political and social questions. 
I was far from favourably impressed by him, especially by 
the contemptuous way in which he spoke of his con- 
stituents. ‘When I go to a meeting,’ he said, ‘the first 
thing I do is to look round and take stock of my audience. 
I see a lot of low-browed, dull-looking fellows, with heads 
sloping backwards—in fact, the detritus of society, quite 
unable to form their own opinions or guide their own 
course ; they must come to the like of you and me to lead 
them.’ Need I say how flattered I was to be associated 
with such a transcendent leader ? 

In another part of England I came across another 
original, but in this case a man of far superior though 
eccentric character, himself an extensive employer of 
Jabour—let us call him Mr. Gray. His first greeting was 
not very flattering, for when he had read my letter of 
introduction and understood my object, he remarked, 
‘You ’re a clergyman, I suppose,’ and when I assented he 
added, ‘Then we shall not agree.’ ‘How so?’ I said. 
‘ Because you clergymen always preach down money, and 
I preach up money.’ ‘No,’ I said; ‘we preach down the 
love of money, but money itself we regard as a useful 
servant, if put to the uses of a servant, and not allowed 
to become the master. Look, sir, a chapter in my book 
is entitled, “ Make the most of your money.”’ ‘Ah, 
then,’ he said, ‘ we shall agree.’ 

I found that his great dependence for useful influence 
was a class for boys in which, over and above Bible in- 
struction, he strove to give them useful guidance on many 
matters connected with the business of life. A matter on 
which he laid the utmost stress was the choice of a wife. 
Why do you deal on such a subject, Mr. Gray, with lads 
of seventeen or eighteen? friends would ask. It will be 
time enough to direct their thoughts to that subject years 
hence. Ah! but perhaps by that time they will have got 
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engaged to a sweetheart, and what use will my advice be 
to them then? My friend had an invincible dislike to the 
practice of promiscuous or inconsiderate almsgiving. He 
told a story of a blacksmith, once a master and a splendid 
workman, but reduced by drink to absolute beggary, who 
came to him on one occasion and asked him for a shilling. 
‘No,’ said Mr. Gray, ‘that would be against my principles ; 
but you see that heap of stones on the roadside, carry 
them to the other side of the road and I’ll give you a 
shilling for your work.’ ‘No,’ he said, <I can’t do that ; 
that’s labourer’s work, and I’m not a labourer.’ ‘Then I 
can’t give you the shilling.’ ‘Then, Mr. Gray, what am 
[ todo? There’s nothing for me but to lie down in the 
ditch and die.’ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Gray, ‘ every man should 
do something for his country, and I don’t know anything 
better you can do for yours than lie down in the ditch 
and die, and let the world see what’s the end of a drunken 
blacksmith.’ 

Mr. Gray (who was a Quaker), though a prosperous 
man, lived in very simple style in the same plain house in 
which he was born. Family worship was conducted in a 
peculiar manner. Explaining the way of it to me, he said, 
‘First my wife reads a bit of the Bible; then I pray a 
bit; then she prays a bit; and if you like, after that you 
can pray a bit yourself.’ In reality it was a little prayer- 
meeting, and Mrs. Gray’s part of it seemed to me the best 
of the whole. 

I knew well that indoor occupations, such as those of 
tailors and dressmakers, were often carried on under the 
most insanitary and unwholesome conditions, and it was a 
great pleasure to be able to find establishments where the 
health and moral welfare of the employés were studied. 
Speaking of tailors, I cannot but refer in glowing terms to 
the most admirable and unwearied efforts on their behalf 
of a very old friend both of my wife and myself, Miss 
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Angelica P. Fraser. Beginning in Edinburgh with reading 
aloud some interesting and useful book in the workshops 
(in the course of which shevhas told me that she had read 
Better Days some fifteen or sixteen times), she went on to 
more permanent ways of promoting their welfare, and 
since her removal to London has laboured incessantly on 
their behalf. I fear there is much scope for improvement 
in dressmaking establishments, if what I once observed in 
Paris prevail elsewhere. Looking through a plate of glass 
on the street pavement, which happened to be transparent, 
I saw that the chamber below was a dressmaker’s room. 
What sort of air could the poor girls be breathing ? 

One of the establishments that specially interested me 
was a great lace warehouse in Nottingham, that of Messrs. 
Adam and Company. It was peculiarly interesting to find 
a model establishment in Nottingham, because in the 
early part of the century it was a principal scene of the 
fearful Luddite riots, in which hunger and passion com- 
mitted such fearful outrages in the destruction of the 
machinery that had superseded hand labour. The most 
outstanding feature in the Adams’ warehouse, where from 
five to six hundred workers, male and female, were 
engaged, was a brief devotional meeting at the beginning 
of the day—family worship, as it were, on a large scale. 
This arrangement had its origin in the deep sense 
cherished by the principal partner of the need and value 
of the divine blessing, especially in such an undertaking 
as theirs. He had passed through times of anxiety and 
trial, followed by an era of such prosperity that it was 
necessary to build new barns wherein to bestow his 
goods; and in the new buildings he proposed to his 
partners that there should be a hall, where their people 
might assemble for a few minutes before beginning their 
work, for a short service of singing, reading the Scriptures, 
and prayer. Of course there were many objections to 
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the plan, and many prophecies of dissatisfaction and 
failure; but it went on nevertheless, and when I was 
there, there could not have been a more orderly or 
agreeable meeting. There were seldom fewer than four 
hundred of the people present, along with several of the 
partners, although this involved their presence at a much 
earlier hour than they would otherwise probably have 
chosen. 

I was very desirous to ascertain whether these meetings 
and other kindly arrangements of the warehouse had any 
perceptible influence in sweetening the relation between 
employer and employed. So far as I could learn, the 
establishment was pervaded by an admirable spirit. 
There was no mistaking the strong, decided tone in 
which some of the workers expressed their feeling. 
‘Yes, we have a good master—TI don’t know such another. 
I don’t know what I would not do for my master.’ 
I was told of a very tender and touching proof of this 
feeling that occurred some years ago, when trade was in 
a wretched state, and even first-class houses, through 
the necessity laid on them to help houses connected 
with them over the crisis, were in a very precarious pre- 
dicament. An address was presented to the head of 
the firm, signed by a number of the oldest and most 
responsible of his people, expressive of their affectionate 
regard and thorough confidence in him and their sympathy 
for him in the trying position in which he was placed. 
To a man of his heart, to whom any catastrophe in 
business would seem far more terrible from the suffering 
it would bring to hundreds of industrious workers, than 
for the loss it would occasion to himself, such an expression 
of feeling, at such a time, must have been most grateful, 
and we can readily understand how he would thank God 
and take courage. 

Of the many large establishments in London—drapery 
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emporiums, printing works, commercial offices, and the 
like—which I found conducted with special regard to the 
welfare of the employés, I have not room to write, and 
possibly what was true of them thirty-five years ago may 
be antiquated to-day. Let me advert in a single sentence 
to two master establishments, one in the realm of politics, 
the other in the dominions of Mammon. I learned that 
the Times newspaper, under the management of Mr. Walter 
(the first, I suppose), had a savings bank, a life assur- 
ance scheme, a sick fund, and a medical fund, along 
with a refreshment room, the very moderate profits of 
which were credited to the sick fund. On a visit to 
the Bank of England, I found that the directors had 
shown a praiseworthy desire that its eight hundred 
employés should not be mere machines for dealing with 
money, but should have some facilities for getting their 
intellectual and moral faculties cultivated and developed. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Mathew Marshall, their late 
cashier, the Court of Directors had lately voted £500 for 
the purchase of books, and £500 for fitting up the library, 
which was so much prized that five hundred of the 
clerks were subscribers to it. And another library had 
been formed for the printers and mechanics employed on 
the premises, and something was even in contemplation 
for the benefit of the guard of soldiers who watch the 
bank by night. No doubt there was a sentimental 
pleasure in getting a glimpse of the arcana of the bank, 
seeing its solid bars of gold, and having in momentary 
possession a bundle of bank notes of the value of a million ; 
but there was a solid satisfaction in finding such an insti- 
tution, or rather two such institutions, as the Bank and the 
Times recognising the brotherhood of their work-people, 
and taking some trouble for their good. 

Such were some of the facts which I ascertained in my 
interesting journey, and which are recorded at some length 
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in my book, Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. 
The question arises: What bearing have such facts on the 
great question that has been agitated with such keenness, 
especially during the last thirty or forty years—the 
proper relation of capital to labour, of employers and 
employed ? 

I must recall the fable of the wind and the sun contend- 
ing with each other, which would compel the traveller to 
part with his cloak. The wind blew and blustered with 
Savage impetuosity; it had no effect but to make the 
traveller wrap his cloak more firmly round him. The 
sun made no commotion, but calmly poured its hot rays 
all round the traveller: the cloak was undone and laid 
aside. The problem being how to bring about satisfactory 
relations between employer and employed, such Christian 
efforts as I have described on the part of employers 
correspond to the action of the sun; the forces repre- 
sented by the ‘strike’ resemble the action of the wind. 
My feeling was, that if the mass of employers could be 
brought to act ina friendly and brotherly spirit, and the 
mass of the people to respond to that spirit, more progress 
would be made towards a satisfactory adjustment of their 
relations than by any course of intimidation which, if 
followed, as it naturally would be, by strikes, must be 
attended by terrible sufferings, and must excite a most 
bitter feeling of antagonism between the two classes. 

The object of my book was to promote the brotherly, 
Christian spirit on the part of employers, to whom it 
was addressed. But just about the time it appeared 
the other policy received a tremendous impulse: strikes 
were inaugurated with a vastness of reach and an in- 
veteracy of purpose unknown before. Under the guidance 
of central authorities no difference was made between the 
case of employers who were most kind and considerate 
to their workmen and those that were quite the reverse ; 
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the sole, or at least the chief, question was the question 
of money. In consequence of this the class of kind and 
considerate employers became discouraged ; many other 
employers to whom their methods commended them- 
selves, and who had thought of introducing them, aban- 
doned their intention ; and the strong language of Carlyle 
became again applicable to certain sections of the world 
of labour under the fever of strikes—they were little 
better than a ‘sooty hell of mutiny, and savagery, and 
despair.’ 

Besides this, anything in the direction to which I have 
pointed was met by scorn and ridicule on the part of the 
more violent agitators for the rights of labour. I refer to 
those who denounce the whole scheme of capital and 
labour, as it is at present carried on, as unjust, rotten, 
pernicious, and incurable. Instead of such rose-water 
applications as I have advocated, we are told that an 
entire reconstruction of the world of labour is needed, 
a fair re-distribution of property, in which idleness shall 
be treated with becoming contempt, and industry with 
its just reward. That workmen should be content with 
a little grandmotherly coddling and caressing on the part 
of those who had usurped their rights wholesale, and who 
had lorded it over them in a thousand ways, would be to 
show themselves not men, but simpletons, as blind to their 
own interests as new-born babes. No; ‘ Leviathan is not 
so tamed.’ To rectify the relations of labour to property 
is a gigantic problem, demanding the application of the 
strongest forces that humanity can wield. 

This brings us to the question of socialism; and I am 
not one of those that treat socialism with contempt. 
There is much that is true in the principles of socialism, 
and there is much that is just in its aims, But what 
shall we say of its methods? It must be allowed that the 
world, as the Scotch proverb says, is ‘ill parted’; existing 
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inequalities are far too great. Socialism professes to 
provide a remedy, but it is a remedy that commends 
itself to but few. I do not think that in this country we 
are in great danger from socialism, or if there be a danger 
it is created mainly by the selfishness and self-indulgence 
of many who would be the greatest sufferers if socialism 
came in. Men and women of large means, who make an 
ostentatious and selfish use of their wealth, lavishing it on 
dress, and jewellery, and mere amusement, and all sorts 
of luxury and display, do their best to advance socialism 
among the poorer classes. It is not easy to answer the 
question, Why should the idle rich enjoy every luxury, and 
the toiling poor die of starvation and suffering? But 
all are not of this kind. Many of the rich, though born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, and enjoying all the 
comforts and luxuries of life without a stroke of labour, 
have found themselves pulled up by the question, Why 
is this? Why have we been so much more highly 
favoured than the mass of our fellow men? And I 
rejoice to think that amid the abounding floods of selfish- 
ness and frivolity many a conscience is exercised with the 
question, What is my duty to my less favoured fellows, 
and how may I perform that duty so as not to degrade, 
but to elevate them in every sense? So far as this spirit 
is found among the richer classes, it acts as the preserving 
salt of society, and it serves to arrest the catastrophe 
which Dr. Arnold dreaded more than half a century ago. 
For ‘after me the deluge’ has hitherto been a prophecy 
unfulfilled. The Revolution has not crossed the Channel, 
and, if the self-denying class among the rich holds its 
present position, never will. 

I confess myself unable to solve the question of 
industrial co-operation in the sense of all the productive 
property of the nation being thrown into a common fund, 
and all labourers remunerated out of it according to the 
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value of their labour. If what is at present private pro- 
perty is to become national it must surely be paid for by 
the nation. What has been held sacred for generations 
and centuries as private property cannot be appropriated 
by the nation without adequate compensation, unless it is 
being used for pernicious purposes. But even should the 
nation find itself in possession of all the property that 
goes to production, the management of such a business 
would be a work of such vast intricacy and complication 
as to defy the greatest efforts of human brains. And 
there would be required no end of superintendents and 
overseers, whose arrangements and decisions might cause 
perpetual grumbling, leading to perpetual strife. It is to 
be feared that workmen would find that if they had been 
rescued from one kind of tyranny they had been plunged 
into a worse,—‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

Fifty years ago, republicanism was very popular among 
the working classes. The United States were constantly 
spoken of as the land of liberty. Why has republicanism 
passed into the shade? Why do we never hear a serious 
proposal to substitute that form of government for 
monarchy? Why, because neither to the east nor to the 
west of us has republicanism fulfilled the expectations 
that were cherished of it. Who loves republicanism better 
for what he has seen of it in France? And as for the 
United States, have we not seen that so far from pro- 
ducing a fairly satisfactory distribution of wealth, existing 
inequalities have been greatly magnified, so that you find 
many Americans as rich as kings, amid great surrounding 
poverty? The British workman has seen that the improve- 
ment of his condition is not a political, but, as he now 
thinks, an economical question. Some day he may find 
further that neither politics nor economics can fully settle 
it. It demands something from religion. A notion is 
prevalent at this hour that it is possible so to adjust social 
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forces as to annihilate selfishness, or at least to make 
men feel that altruism is better than selfishness. You may 
so adjust men’s interests, it is thought, as to make them 
feel that the welfare of all is identical with the welfare of 
each. You may so handle human nature that no man 
shall desire to get a little more for himself than is got by 
every one of his fellows. Really ? This is just to say, 
you may reverse the experience of the world since ever 
man began to live on it; you may paralyse the motive 
that has ever been the strongest factor in the history of 
mankind. You may perform this miracle by mere social 
arrangement, by merely throwing all goods into a common 
fund, and letting each man have an equal share of it. By 
the waving of a social wand you may put an end to greed, 
covetousness, injustice, robbery, ambition, pride, gambling, 
haste to be rich, and all the other evil lusts that have 
turned human society into a kind of pandemonium. You 
may realise the poet’s prophecy— 


‘When man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.’ 


I hold that true altruism has never flourished except 
under the wing of religion. And I believe that apart from 
the spirit of Christianity you never will secure a satisfactory 
relation between employer and employed. You will not 
get the average employer to think of his work-people as his 
brothers, and to have a concern for their welfare, as real, 
though it may not be as intense, as one has for the welfare 
of the brothers of one’s own family. My strong convic- 
tion is, that the most essential thing to bring about a right 
relation of employer and employed is a spirit of Christian 
consideration on the part of both; a willingness on each 
side to think of the interests of the other; a reasonable 
and fair view of the considerations which each has to 
advance on his behalf; and a desire to fulfil the Christian 
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precept, ‘As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men. 

While I cannot see any feasible way of overturning the 
labour system of the country, and substituting a better, 
I think that much might be done by certain arrangements 
fitted to alleviate its unfavourable features ; and especially 
in two directions,— boards of conciliation, having the 
moral support of all parties, and a more generous pro- 
vision for old age. But into these questions I must not 
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CHAPTER XI 


ANOTHER LITERARY ENTERPRISE, THE 
‘SUNDAY MAGAZINE’ 


Art the time when I retired from the North British Review 
(1863) I was thoroughly worn out. I had a serious illness ; 
my wife was in poor health, and our numerous family were 
requiring much attention. I was totally indisposed to 
buckle with any new literary undertaking. We had just 
entered a beautiful new church, and I was full of the 
desire to consecrate my undivided energies to the main 
business of my life. In these circumstances I was sur- 
prised and somewhat troubled to receive a communication 
from my old acquaintance, Mr. Alexander Strahan, who 
was then the highly successful publisher of Good Words, to 
the effect that though Dr. Guthrie had been obliged by 
medical authority to give up preaching, he was still able 
to write, and would probably become editor of a new 
magazine which Mr. Strahan was about to issue. But in 
order to do this, it was indispensable that he be relieved 
of the worrying details of editing. He himself would 
do much in the London office, but it was necessary that 
Dr. Guthrie should have an assistant residing in Edin- 
burgh, who would look after all the Scotch contributors, 
and be at hand to consult with the editor on the general 
management. 

For the reasons I have mentioned, I at once declined the 
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with Dr. Guthrie; and for a time the matter dropped. 
It appeared, however, that my services were looked on by 
Dr. Guthrie as more essential than I thought, and that my 
consent to assist him was almost a sine qué non to his under- 
taking the work. At first I had not been more intimate 
with Dr. Guthrie than was natural for ministers of the 
same presbytery, meeting from time to time in connection 
with church business or works of charity. Recently, how- 
ever, I had seen more of him through the marriage of his 
daughter with an old and intimate friend of mine, Mr. 
Welsh of Mossfennan. I suppose Dr. Guthrie knew 
that while earnestly evangelical and spiritual in my views, 
I sympathised with him, as I had sympathised with Dr. 
Chalmers, in his efforts to combine the temporal and 
spiritual elevation of the masses—he saw that a common 
chord had been struck in his Plea for Ragged Schools and 
his Plea for Drunkards and against Drunkenness, and in my 
more homely production, Better Days for Working People ; 
and as I had had a good deal of experience in editing, he 
judged that with me for first mate, the duties of skipper 
might be safely undertaken. The result was that, as I was 
now feeling stronger and heartier, I accepted the situation 
in 1864. My post was to be called ‘corresponding editor 
for Scotland,’ but to this was soon added the duty of pre- 
paring what became a prominent feature of the Magazine 
under the title ‘ Notes for Readers out of the Way.’ These 
notes consisted of brief comments on passing events of 
interest in connection with topics suitable for a Sunday 
Magazine, as the new periodical was called. Such notes 
have now become a common feature of many magazines, 
but the ground at that time was comparatively untrodden. 

Being printed, published, and sub-edited in London, 
and owing much to its publisher in various ways, the 
magazine was not so thoroughly ‘ Guthrie-istic’ as might 
have been expected, and there were a good many com- 
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plaints that it was not sufficiently Sabbatic. No editor 
can make a magazine precisely what he would like, but I 
am sure that in his own contributions Dr. Guthrie uniformly 
aimed at giving a Sabbatic tone to the thoughts of his 
readers. I did what I could to keep it on Puritan lines, 
and I can say with confidence for myself that in every 
article, great or small, that I wrote, there was an honest 
endeavour to interest readers more in some department of 
the Kingdom of God, and make them better men and 
women. Somehow, where people were dissatisfied, the 
blame fell largely on me ; and sometimes it was positively 
amusing, at the very time when I was privately doing my 
best to keep things square, to find myself suspected, and 
blamed for my loose and latitudinarian tendencies. When 
Dr. Guthrie became dangerously ill (after Mr. Strahan had 
left the firm) I became joint editor, and on his death, sole 
editor. But in this post I remained a very short time, and 
the reason of my withdrawing was, that an agreement 
that all manuscripts should be submitted to me was not 
kept, and that a story was begun without my consent 
which I did not consider adapted to a Sunday magazine. 
The Sunday Magazine started with a vast circulation, 
upwards of a hundred thousand a month, and although it 
did not keep up this figure, it was not a long way below 
it. We were well warned that in a Scotch religious 
magazine we must carry as few heavy goods as possible. 
We must try to be interesting as well as instructive; or, 
as Dr. Guthrie put it (quoting the words of a Scotch 
goodwife), we must both be ‘ edifyin’ and divertin’. The 
fact is, that magazines, both secular and religious, were 
entering at this time on a new phase of their history. It 
is a phase which has become fully developed only in the 
last decade of the century. Extraordinary liveliness and 
fascinating interest are now indispensable to success ; 
and magazines designed for Sunday reading must catch 
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something of these qualities. Mere ability in setting 
forth or defending truth is not enough. If the con- 
ductors of a religious magazine can succeed in imparting 
to it the needful vivacity and sparkle without sacrificing 
its essentially Christian character, they do a service to 
their generation. But here comes a question which it 
is not easy to answer: Where are we to draw the line 
between what is profitable Sunday reading and what is 
not? The question is difficult to answer, because there 
is no absolute standard of Sabbath-reading to determine 
it, and different classes of Christians may have different 
standards. Generally it may surely be said that all read- 
ing suitable to the day of holy rest ought to aim at lifting 
up the mind above its ordinary level—lifting it up to the 
highest objects of human life; at bringing it nearer to 
God both in the contemplation of His works and in the 
study of His word; and at encouraging those principles 
and habits which purify all the relations of life, and lead 
us to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God. The Sunday Magazine may have failed to 
fulfil this high ideal, but undoubtedly this was the aim of 
its early conductors. 

Now I must pause here a little to say how very delight- 
ful it was to be closely associated with Dr. Guthrie. 
Whether in his own house in Salisbury Road, under the 
shadow of Arthur’s Seat, or at his son-in-law’s place, Moss- 
fennan, amid the green hills of Peebles and Lanark shires, 
in glens fed by the Tweed and its tributaries ; or among 
the Grampians at Inchgrundel in Forfarshire, the cottage 
allotted to him for summer quarters by his kind friend 
and great admirer, Lord Dalhousie, he was always the 
same lively, happy, affectionate, humour-loving friend and 
companion, and his house ever reflected the brightness 
which he shed around him. Naturally he had a great 
flow of speech; as the old parishioner of Arbirlot said, 
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when asked if he had plenty to say when he came to 
visit them—‘ Thoosands!’ And though cast in a humorous 
strain, his conversation was not frivolous. He was well 
read, and could impart the fruits of his reading. He was 
sagacious, and could give very profitable hints for the 
affairs of life. He was devout, and could temper the flow 
of humour with higher things—seria mizta jocis. But my 
intercourse with him was not that of a mere friend or 
acquaintance, with whom, as holding similar views, there 
was little risk of disagreement. It was a business inter- 
course. And I think it very remarkable that all the 
seven or eight years of our connection, we never had any 
difference that disturbed the smoothness of our dealings. 
Had he been a captious or despotic man, or a man that 
deemed it fitting and necessary at times to assert his 
mastership—in short, had he been anything but a kind 
Christian gentleman, most careful not to wound the 
feelings of a collaborateur, the case would have been very 
different. And sometimes he must have been tried, and 
found things going differently from what he would have 
liked. But he knew how to forbear. His rule was to 
interfere as little as possible. And he was always so 
willing to be pleased. He was never weary of commend- 
ing the ‘Notes for Readers out of the Way.’ Every time 
he met me his words were words of friendly cheer, as if 
he thought I might be taking too dull a view of things, 
and would be the better of a ray of sunshine. 

Among my souvenirs of the departed there is none on 
which I set a higher value than a collection of Dr. 
Guthrie’s works in volumes, each volume bearing the 
inscription :— 

“This volume, along with others, is presented to the Rev. 
Professor W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., by the widow and 
family of the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., of Edinburgh, as an 
expression of their gratitude to him as one of Dr. Guthrie’s 
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trustees, and in pleasant remembrance of Dr. Guthrie’s admira- 
tion for Dr. Blaikie as an associate in Christian literary work, 
and his affection for him during a friendship of many years. 


ANNE GUTHRIE. ANNIE WILLIAMSON. 
Davin K. Gurariz. Tuos. Gururix. 
James GuTHRIE. A. GuTHRIE. 
Parrick GuTHRIE. Cuar.es J. GuTuRiz. 


CLEMENTINA GUTHRIE. 
Eprysuren, October 1895.’ 


He died on 24th February 1873, and was buried in the 
Grange Cemetery, within a few hundred yards of my house. 
An immense concourse of his fellow-citizens accompanied 
his remains, and at the request of the family I prayed at 
the grave. Within that God’s acre lie not a few of the 
men whom I have regarded with warmest feelings of 
love and admiration. At the north wall lies Thomas 
Chalmers, and at the south Thomas Guthrie ; and scattered 
over the ground we find of the older generation Hugh 
Miller, Sir Andrew Agnew, Sheriff Graham Speirs, Pro- 
fessor James Miller, Dr. Hanna, Dr. Cunningham, Dr. 
Duff, William Arnot; and of my own contemporaries, 
John Mackintosh—‘the Earnest Student’—John Nelson, 
Andrew Crichton; James Stuart, and many more. Often 
have I perambulated the grounds and been thrilled by 
the memories that crowded about me, but nowhere have 
I felt more restful or genial emotions than at the tomb of 
Guthrie. I could almost fancy the atmosphere warmed and 
brightened afresh as I gazed on the bust that lies upon the 
marble ; the rush of associations seemed to carry me back 
to a golden age. And I could not help thinking, ‘ How 
blessed must be the life he is now leading, and the service 
in which he is now engaged !’ 

As in other cases, I found that connection with the 
Sunday Magazine brought me into contact with many 
interesting and gifted men and women whom it was a 
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privilege to know. And I must not fail to place among 
these one who is now little in public view, Mr. Alexander 
Strahan, the publisher and founder of the magazine. He 
was a somewhat reserved and silent man, yet he drew 
men by a fascination of his own. He had no taste for the 
old ruts of printers and publishers; his fancy was for 
‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ He had an excellent 
taste in printing, binding, and the outward look of books ; 
and he had an equally correct insight into the internal 
quality of their contents. He seemed to know by a 
remarkable instinct what would take the public taste. 
Probably he trespassed more than was strictly accurate 
into the province of the editor. The wooden and the 
leaden had no chance with him. But then his generosity 
as a publisher was quite phenomenal. What Archibald 
Constable had been at the beginning of the century, 
Alexander Strahan aimed to be further on. It was his 
generosity to authors, joined to a lack of financial insight, 
that led him into difficulty. Sanguine and buoyant to a 
degree, he never seemed to fear any exhaustion of 
resources. ‘l'o ‘Tennyson it is understood that he pro- 
mised £4000 a year for the right to publish his books, 
But he found, like Constable, that you cannot allow to 
generosity an unbounded sphere. His misfortunes were 
a sad distress to all who were more intimately connected 
with him. 

We had no difficulty in enlisting all the men in Scotland 
who had any gift or name in popular religious literature— 
Hanna, Cairns, Lindsay Alexander, David Brown, Arnot, 
Macduff, Macmillan, Dykes, James Hamilton, A. K. H. Bs 
Dean Ramsay, ‘Sarah Tytler, R. M. Ballantyne, Islay 
Burns, John Ker, and many others; and if their con- 
tributions were not the most brilliant, they certainly were 
not the least able or substantial. I cannot say that 
in Scotland we discovered many new stars, or attracted 
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much notice by extraordinary brilliancy. It was from 
writers across the Border that such contributions came, 
and it was through Strahan that many of them were 
attached. It was he that brought in George MacDonald, 
a Scotsman indeed, but domiciled in England; and such 
theologians as Dean Alford, Dean Vaughan, Bishop 
Thorold, and Dean Howson; and it was he that discovered 
John de Liefde, Isabella Fyvie Mayo, Richard Rowe, and 
the ‘ Riverside Visitor.’ We had also on our list the estim- 
able and eloquent W. Fleming Stevenson and President 
Porter from Ireland ; Alexander Raleigh, Canon Tristram, 
Professor R. St. Hilaire of Paris. 

John de Liefde’s is a name which ought not to be 
forgotten. A foreigner himself, a native of Holland, he 
was one of those men who acquire a knowledge of the 
English tongue which is rare even to natives. Louis 
Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot, was another; and 
so was Signor Ruffini, the author of Lorenzo Benoni and 
Doctor Antonio. I know few writers under whom the 
English tongue had such grace and dignity and beauty as 
Kossuth. It would appear that such foreigners have 
studied our language in the works of our best models, 
such as Shakespeare and the English Bible, and have thus 
steered clear of the colloquialisms and conventionalisms, 
the slurs and the slang so common in our every-day 
English. John de Liefde had a remarkable faculty of 
humour — witness his Dutchman's Difficulties mith the 
English Language. There was too much of broad farce 
there for the Sunday Magazine—it belonged to Good 
Words. But De Liefde was a Christian philanthropist 
and a social reformer, and one who could write well for 
the Sunday Magazine. His Charities of Europe I have 
ever esteemed as a noble work, being an account of many 
of those enterprises—like Kaiserswerth, La Force, Duis- 
which have been started, and 
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developed, and conducted to such magnificent dimensions 
mostly through the strong faith and unwearied energy 
of individual founders. It was a grand theme, and he 
handled it well. 

From lady writers we received many valuable contri- 
butions. Isabella Fyvie (afterwards Mrs. Mayo) began her 
literary work in verse, before she had emerged from the 
obscurity of a place of business in the Strand. Miss Betham 
Edwards, Madame de Witt, daughter of Guizot, and Miss 
Whately, daughter of the archbishop, wrote on their 
favourite themes. Frances R. Havergal contributed many 
pieces of poetry characterised by all her warmth of devo- 
tion and felicity of expression. From Mrs. Sewell we got 
the Romance of the Mallee Scrub and the Rose of Cheriton. 
But of all our poetical contributors the one I liked best 
was Dora Greenwell. Single poems of hers were worth 
the price of a whole number. ‘ The Sinner and his Saviour,’ 
‘Repentance,’ ‘The Gang Children,’ ‘The Pitman to his 
Wife,’ are exquisite pieces, the two first full of the spirit 
of ‘Rock of Ages’ and ‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul’; the 
other two breathing most tender sympathy for human 
suffering, and a heavenly joy over returning penitents. 

Nor did our lady friends confine themselves to verse. 
It is well known how under the nom de plume of ‘Edward 
Garrett’ Mrs. Mayo became one of the most popular 
writers of the day. I considered it a piece of good fortune 
to secure a serial tale from Mrs. Charles, the distin- 
guished author of the Schonberg Cotta Family, and to be 
her correspondent and adviser in her story Against the 
Stream. Mrs. Charles was one of the most accomplished 
and delightful Christian ladies whom it was ever my 
privilege to know. We were drawn to each other, among 
other things, by the fact that her late husband (she was a 
widow when I first knew her), being a manufacturer, was 
profoundly interested in the welfare of his work-people, 
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and was just starting a series of most interesting opera- 
tions for their benefit when he was cut off by an early 
death. After Mrs. Charles's death, a brief autobiography 
appeared, which seemed to me full of interest and instruc- 
tion. I drew out a short paper on it, and for auld lang 
syne sent it to the Sunday Magazine: to my astonishment 
the editor returned it at once with a curt note that it 
could not be made use of! I sent the paper to the New 
York Independent, it was immediately published, and a 
handsome honorarium sent to the author ! 

Among other lady writers whom it was my privilege to 
secure were Miss Iseoella Bird, afterwards Mrs. Bishop, 
and Miss Dora Alcock, author of the Spanish Brothers and 
other church history stories, daughter of the late Arch- 
deacon Alcock, a well-known clergyman in Waterford. 
Miss Bird had not at that time connected her name so 
intimately with far-away lands as she has done since, but 
having among her many accomplishments a great liking 
for Christian hymns, she contributed an interesting series 
of papers, in which hymnology was considered historically 
in all its varied bearings. Miss Alcock strongly resembled 
Mrs. Charles in her power of reproducing historical char- 
acters, and placing us in the realities of the scenes and 
struggles of former days. I liked these writers not only 
for their graphic power, but because they gave such a 
wide berth to all that was sensational and frivolous, and 
ever had before them such lofty Christian aims. Another 
writer of this class whom I tried to secure when I was in 
power, was Miss Hesba Stretton—such was her nom de 
plume—but, if I remember rightly, she was over head and 
ears in engagements, and unable to help us. 

Even the highest dignitaries of the Church did not 
scorn us. I had a slight acquaintance with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Archibald Campbell Tait, owing to 
the fact that two of my most intimate friends, who were 
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also members of my church, had been his class-fellows at 
the Edinburgh Academy, John Balfour of Pilrig (after- 
wards Balfour-Melville of Mount Melville) and Thomas 
Constable. They kept up their early intimacy, although 
when he was elevated to the primacy they felt that the 
old formula, ‘ My dear Tait, needed to be modified—Mr. 
Constable humorously proposing, by way of compromise, 
to address him ‘ My dear Archie-bishop.’ I found that an 
archbishop could be a man and a brother. It was at 
Addington Park that I called on him, and I found him 
most ready to become a contributor, and very kind in 
asking me to go and see Lambeth Palace. I met at 
luncheon Mr. Randall Davidson (whose sister was married 
to the late Colonel Charles Elliot, a cousin of my wife’s) ; 
he was then the archbishop’s chaplain, afterwards his 
son-in-law, and is now Bishop of Winchester. In 1888 I 
came into pleasant official contact with him, he being 
Secretary to the Pan-Anglican Synod, and I to the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council, which were both in session in 
London at the same time. I had the honour to transmit 
an address of brotherly congratulation from the Council 
to the Synod, and through him I received a very courteous 
and brotherly acknowledgment. 

Dr. Thorold, Bishop of Winchester, was another of our 
contributors. He was at that time clergyman of a London 
parish. He wrote on subjects of common interest, very 
practical and somewhat homely, like ‘Money’ and 
‘Marriage. He did not appear to me quite the sort of 
person to be a king of men; but he was very kind and 
considerate, though it cost him something to alter a phrase 
at my request, which seemed to me needlessly sacerdotal, 
when he repeatedly spoke of the clergyman as the ‘ parish 
priest.’ I do not think he meant anything sacerdotal; he 
used the phrase in a current conventional sense, but it is 
a phrase that always grates on my ear, and one which the 
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New Testament, on express purpose, as I think, never 
once applies to the Christian minister. Mr. Bickersteth 
of Hampstead, now Bishop-of Exeter, wrote for us a long 
poem, ‘John the Baptist’; and Mr. J. C. Ryle, then 
rector of Stradbroke, and now Bishop of Liverpool, was a 
somewhat frequent contributor in prose. We had also 
Dr. Perowne, now Bishop of Worcester; and we had no 
lack of contributors from the ranks of the English Non- 
conformists, such as Dr. Henry Allon, R. W. Dale, Dr. J. 
H. Rigg, S. Cox, and Dr. Leifchild. 

We did not always succeed in our attempts on great 
men. In one of his business visits to Freshwater, Mr. 
Strahan introduced the subject tentatively to the Poet- 
Laureate ; he said he took in the magazine, but that was 
all. Dr. Guthrie’s heart was set on getting something 
from the Earl of Shaftesbury, with whom he was very 
intimate. For a time his lordship shook his head ; that 
was not his line; but on one occasion, after seeing him, 
Dr. Guthrie wrote to me that he had agreed to give him 
an article. His name was accordingly introduced in the 
programme for the following year ; but when applied to, 
his lordship pleaded his innumerable engagements. I 
think he must have forgot his promise, or thought that he 
had not gone so far as to make a promise. I did not like 
it to appear as if we had made an unauthorised use of 
such a name, and I puzzled my brains for a way of coming 
out honourably. Being in London, I went to the British 
Museum, turned up all the pamphlets and speeches of his 
lordship I could find, extracted the best bits, and wove 
the whole into what seemed to me a very fair article. 
With difficulty I got to see him, and submitted my paper, 
believing that if he made use of it it would save him some 
trouble in writing. Instead of taking it in that light, he 
seemed to resent my interference. Our interview was 
not very pleasant, but he promised that he would see 
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what could be done. I resolved that I would not worry 
him any further, happen what might; and there the 
matter ended. I did not allow this little unpleasantness, 
however, to modify in any degree the admiration I have 
ever felt for his character and labours, 

Besides the other subjects of which it was natural to 
treat in a Sunday magazine, works of Christian philan- 
thropy occupied a conspicuous place, as they might well 
have been expected to do in a magazine edited by Dr. 
Guthrie. Philanthropists and philanthropical institutions 
had a prominent place, and wherever it may have been 
defective, it could not be said that the magazine failed to 
breathe the spirit of the Angels’ Song—the subject of 
Dr. Guthrie’s opening paper—‘Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good will to the children of men.’ 
Both in the ordinary articles and in ‘ Notes to Readers 
out of the Way’ there was shown a lively interest in all 
that seemed fitted to make the world better and brighter. 
It seemed to some strange that on a Puritan basis such a 
structure could be reared. Many, I know, have a prejudice 
of that kind, but it is a prejudice which has no true 
foundation. Names like Wilberforce and Shaftesbury in 
England, and Chalmers and Guthrie in Scotland, to which 
many more might be added, to-day make it very clear 
that the soundest evangelical faith, and the most self- 
denying Christian love, may be, and normally will ever be, 
in blessed union. 

For myself, I did not forget my old friends, the work- 
ing classes. In 1873, when I had the sole charge, I had 
a series of six papers under the general title, ‘The 
Future of the Working Classes.’ The separate topics 
were—‘ More Leisure and More Pay,’ ‘God or Mammon,’ 
‘The Tree of Knowledge, ‘The Gordian Knot, Masters 
and Men,’ ‘ Labour without Sorrow, and ‘The Workman 
‘out of Harness.’ In the first | showed my sympathy for 
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them in their endeavour to get more ample remuneration ; 
in the second I urged anew that God’s blessing was the 
first element in all true prosperity ; in the third I pressed 
on them to avail themselves of the opportunities for better 
education, as one of the very best means of elevating 
their class; for untying the Gordian Knot I did not 
object to the trade union in principle, but its administra- 
tion was often very objectionable, and in any case more 
Christian love was needed on the part of both masters and 
men ; in old age labour must always have some connection 
with sorrow, but there were many ways of alleviating the 
sorrow ; so likewise, when out of harness, there were 
many enjoyments of which the workman was capable, and 
which might go not only to sweeten but to ennoble his 
life. I could not give this final message without a specific 
word on the subject of drink. I am far from regarding the 
working man as the only one who needs to be warned on 
this subject, but undoubtedly when he does addict himself 
to drink he spends on it a much larger proportion of his 
income than the upper and middle classes do, and leaves a 
much smaller proportion to provide himself and his family 
with the necessaries of life. .The public-house is pre- 
eminently his institution. If the share contributed by him 
to the hundred and sixty-two millions, which is the drink 
bill of the United Kingdom, were diverted into more 
wholesome channels, not only would his comfort be 
infinitely promoted, but the character of the whole nation 
would be elevated, the products of our industry would 
stand still higher in the market ; crime, poverty, disease, 
and insanity would be greatly lessened, and a happier 
atmosphere would pervade the whole world of labour. 


CHAPTER XII 
PROFESSORSHIP 


In the spring of 1868, Dr. Bannerman, professor of 
Apologetical and Pastoral Theology in New College, 
Edinburgh, died. My friends were kind enough to bring 
forward my name in connection with the vacancy; and 
when the vote was taken in the General Assembly, I was 
elected by a majority of two to one. It was a slight 
recommendation in my favour that when a student myself 
I had taken a lively interest in the work of the divinity 
hall; for a number of years I had been convener of one 
of the committees of presbytery for the examination of 
students, and for the last twelvemonth I had been con- 
vener of the Free Church College Committee. Yet I 
must say I was conscious of a serious want of equipment 
for such an office. Between the incessant duties of the 
pastorate, editing and writing, taking a share in the public 
business of the Church, and an active part in social 
reform, I had left myself little time for the deeper 
studies of the systematic theologian, and I had no great 
turn for the philosophy of theology. It was solely as a 
practical man that I had any fitness, and it was in that 
capacity alone that I allowed myself to be proposed. In 
New College the practical training of the students had 
received no special attention, and it was generally felt that 
this was a great defect. I thought that if elected I might 
do something to remedy this defect, and it was mainly on 
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But it was not one of the original chairs of the curri- 
culum ; it was added at the Disruption, under the feeling 
that the professor of Systematic Theology had far too 
wide a field. In the University of Edinburgh, as in the 
other universities, the equipment of theological chairs was 
on the most meagre scale. At first there was but one 
theological professor. In the course of two hundred and 
fifty years there had been added a chair of Hebrew and 
other Oriental languages, and a chair of Church History. 
A few years before the Disruption there was added a 
chair of Biblical Criticism, the first appointment to which 
was that of Dr. Candlish. This was the occasion of an 
angry outburst by Lord Aberdeen in the House of Lords, 
who seemed to think that for his disobedience to the law, 
Dr. Candlish would have to prepare his lectures in the 
Calton Jail, and the Whig Government of the day can- 
celled the appointment. 

Dr. Chalmers, as professor of Systematic Theology, had 
no fewer than four courses of lectures, which he delivered 
in four successive sessions. But this entailed on students 
the disadvantage of having to begin their studies at such 
part of the course as at the time of their entering the 
professor might happen to be at. In order to remedy 
this, the Free Church instituted an additional chair, and 
by appointing each professor to have two classes daily, was 
able to arrange the course of study so that each student 
should take it in the natural order. In this way the sub- 
ject of apologetics was detached from Dr, Chalmers at the 
beginning of his course, and the subject of Church govern- 
ment and practical theology at the end, and a new chair 
was instituted for these subjects. This was the chair to 
which I had the honour to be appointed in succession to 
Dr. Bannerman. And no small honour I counted it to 
fill that office, though it was but one half of the chair that 
had been held by Chalmers. 
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The arrangement gave me the advantage of meeting 
with the students as they came fresh from the university 
for the study of apologetics, and then of meeting with 
them in their last session, just before their studies ter- 
minated, for the study of ecclesiastical and pastoral 
theology ; and certainly it was very interesting to witness 
the change that had come over them during that interval. 
For the most part it might be described in one word— 
they had matured. The boy had ripened into the man. 
A more serious view of the responsibility of the pastoral 
office had come to prevail, as well as a greater practical 
fitness for the duties involved. They had been able to 
make up their minds on certain of the difficult questions 
which have to be encountered by the theologian, and 
which for a time are very perplexing. The question came 
to be debated in my time whether the theological curri- 
culum might not be shortened to three sessions, instead 
of the four that were required in the Free Church, but 
nowhere else. When the question was at one time sub- 
mitted to the students themselves, they were so conscious 
of the advantage of the fourth session that they gave 
their opinion strongly in its favour. 

It was hard to say which of the two classes that I had 
to teach demanded the greater share of attention. Apolo- 
getics in itself was a very important subject, and it was 
exceedingly desirable to treat it in such a way that 
students at the beginning of their course should be drawn 
to the study, and should have some confidence in the man 
who was to teach them. But then, if I were to have any 
specialty, and to make any salutary impression, it had to 
be in pastoral theology. The question was settled by my 
giving to each subject my best and fullest attention. But 
all the nine-and-twenty years that I occupied the chair 
I felt it to be a great disadvantage to have to deal with 
two subjects so very diverse. An ideal professor should 
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be absorbed in his subject. But how can he be absorbed 
at once in two or even three diverse subjects? If his 
mind be drawn strongly into the channels of the one, he 
finds he must be continually extricating himself to give 
due attention to the other. The truth is, I had three 
subjects, for the government of the Church and pastoral 
theology are not homogeneous. The reading and the 
thinking that belonged to the one had a very slight con- 
nection with the other. 

It happened, too, that at that time pastoral theology was 
rather in disrepute. It was considered to belong to an 
inferior department of things. Students had come from 
the class of logic and metaphysics permeated by the con- 
viction that ‘there is nothing great in the world but man, 
and there is nothing great in man but mind.’ Mind was 
the one great thing, and whatever had not a very close 
affinity to mind belonged to an inferior category. What 
was pastoral theology? A set of mere practical lessons, 
designed to teach the best way of doing things. But if the 
intellect were thoroughly trained, if truth were clearly 
apprehended, if mind sat firm on its throne, would not 
the victory of truth be won without anything more? The 
impression was general that the object of the divinity hall 
was to cultivate the theological intellect, and that if that 
were done, nature would supply all the rest. 

It was necessary, therefore, in dealing with pastoral 
theology, to create, in the first instance, a sense of its 
value ; and this was not easily done in the case of young 
men who had had little or no experience of the work. 
Many things look easy till you try. But it was quite 
remarkable how many testimonies came to me afterwards 
of the benefit which students had derived from the study. 
Believing that my lectures would prove more useful to 
them at a later period, I published my first course 
in the form of a Manual of Homiletic and Pastoral 
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Theology. That book has had a more than usual degree 
of popularity. It has become a text-book in not a few 
theological institutions. It was interesting to me to learn 
that foreign students, both in the East and in the West, 
were using it. A missionary from Japan told me thatin a 
native theological school there it had been left to the 
students, out of various English books on the subject, to 
select the two they thought most useful, when they chose 
Vinet’s and mine. A friend in Jamaica informed me that 
in the theological institution at Kingston it was in use. 
I must say that in preparing these lectures I carefully 
culled much that was valuable from other books. I was 
particularly indebted to a work by Professor Shedd, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York—Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology. And this may have been the reason 
why a hard-to-please critic—a friend of my own, too— 
complained that the book was the old story over again— 
the old rules, the old anecdotes, the old everything. 
Nevertheless it has reached the sixth edition. 

In the course of time I published other two books 
which had been begun as lectures—The Public Ministry 
and Pastoral Methods of our Lord, and The Preachers of 
Scotland. The former of these fell almost still-born from 
the press. I was surprised at this, because the subject 
seemed to me one of first-class importance, and however 
poorly it might be treated, it was untrodden soil. And 
at the time, all that pertained to the person and work of 
our Lord was engaging so much attention and under- 
going so much discussion, that I did expect that an 
endeavour to set forth the practical methods which He 
employed to draw attention, to expound and illustrate 
the truth, to meet objections, to touch the feelings, to 
rouse the conscience, and change the habits of life, would 
be considered worthy of some attention. Any interest the 
book excited was in America. I found it used in Union 
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Seminary, New York, and in the Congregational Seminary, 
Chicago. The Preachers of Scotland was delivered as 
the Cunningham Lectures: I have written many papers 
in recent years in the Homiletic Review of New York, 
to the editor of which I desire to express my obligations 
for all his kindly and favourable appreciation. 

In dealing with my other subject, apologetics, I found 
myself on more difficult ground. During the nineteenth 
century, the foundations of all belief, whether in natural 
or revealed religion, have come into such close contact with 
the most abstract and abstruse questions in philosophy, 
as to place one who, like myself, has no great fancy for 
such inquiries at a disadvantage. Had I been left to my 
own choice, I should have been satisfied with a less 
profound treatment. In the case of the great bulk of 
men, I do not think that the preacher would lose much 
in appealing straight to their instincts, in assuming their 
belief in God, in the soul, in the life to come, and in the 
indefeasible distinction of right and wrong. But as our 
students came straight from the philosophical classes in the 
University, and had been accustomed to deal with abstract 
principles, I could not but try to treat the subject in 
some measure from that point of view; but I donot think 
that my method was very satisfactory to the philosophical 
student. My mind and my method were so thoroughly 
in favour of a basis of facts, as to be uncongenial to those 
who could see no value in any foundation save the 
abstract. And yet I am not convinced that any great 
good has come from the desperate endeavours of recent 
years to illuminate the foundations of religion with philo- 
sophical light. What have all the Gifford Lectures come 
to? If Dr. John Duncan were alive, would he cease to 
say, ‘I am a philosophical sceptic who has taken refuge 
in religion’? Would the Pyrrhonism of Pascal, in reference 
to the capabilities of philosophy, be swept away? I have 
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read not a few books on the philosophy of religion, but with 
little satisfaction. It may be entirely my own stupidity, 
but I have often found them hard to follow. When 
Mr. Arthur Balfour’s book on the Foundations of Belief 
came out, I made a great effort to master it. I under- 
stood and enjoyed the beginning, and I understood and 
enjoyed the end; but had I been subjected to an examina- 
tion on much that lay between, I should have made a 
very poor figure. 

Nor have I found that profound philosophical study is 
favourable to the making of preachers. The habit of 
mind, the style of treatment, the forms of expression 
natural to the philosopher, are not suitable for the pro- 
clamation of the message of divine grace. Luminous 
simplicity must characterise the preacher. Students 
gifted with common sense recognise this, and in the 
pulpit transfer themselves to a different set of rails, and 
gird themselves for the simple business of delivering and 
commending a message. I have known some admirable 
young men, with all the natural aptitudes for philosophical 
discussion, deliberately abjure for the pulpit the style and 
methods of philosophy and adopt this method, and I have 
greatly honoured them. On the other hand, I have found 
that more young men have been led by philosophical diffi- 
culties than by any other cause to abandon the ministry,— 
not necessarily to abandon their belief, but to feel that with 
the habits of mind they had got as philosophical students, 
they could not expect to be successful preachers of the 
Gospel. I have not come in contact with many instances, 
in students, of philosophical conceit and pedantry; but 
we have had such among us—narrow-minded creatures, 
who have thought that if a professor was not a philo- 
sopher he was nobody, and who have had no difficulty in 
persuading themselves that they had more understanding 
than he, or indeed all their teachers. 
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Notwithstanding the poor opinion such very superior 
persons may have had of me, it has been my happiness 
to extricate some students from a condition of doubt, and 
help to set their feet on the rock. I always told them 
that they had no business in a divinity hall unless they 
had taken Jesus Christ as their own Saviour, and felt that 
they could commend Him as such to their fellow-men. 
I entreated them to hold fast by that personal relation 
to Christ, based as it was on an indefeasible sense of their 
own needs and of His power to save and bless them; 
and-never to suffer anything to obscure their fundamental 
view, or diminish their earnestness in their dealing with 
Christ. Then they might safely take rope enough to 
swing in this direction or in that, till they came to rest, 
in reference to the difficulties that would beset them 
in the study of theology. For I knew that many of them 
would be greatly staggered when they found how much 
doubt and difficulty have been raised about things which 
they had been accustomed to believe simply and implicitly. « 
It is no small trial for a young man, brought up with 
an ingenuous faith in our Christian scheme of truth, to 
discover, when he comes to minute and careful study, 
how many objections have been taken to positions he had 
supposed to be beyond the reach of assault, and how very 
plausible many of these objections have been. If he has 
not firm standing somewhere he is in great danger of 
being swept into a whirlpool, from which it will be most 
difficult to extricate him. I have felt likewise that it 
was of great use to students to be engaged in Christian 
work, and even to come into contact with some part of 
the work of the devil. Let them have to do with the 
drunken and the degraded; with souls in which almost 
every trace of the divine image is lost ; with men and 
women brutalised by lust and lawlessness, pests and 
torments to society. How are these to be reformed? 
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The only power that can raise them up is the power of 
divine grace, as it is manifested in the love and sacrifice 
of Christ. They are too deep in the pit to be raised 
up otherwise. As a wretched woman once said to a 
rationalist preacher, ‘Your rape’s nae lang eneuch for 
the like o’ hiz.’ Oh, with what joy, in dealing with such 
creatures, one recalls the words of the angel —‘ His 
name shall be called Jesus, for He shall save His people 
from their sins.’ ; 

When IJ came to the Christian evidences, I felt that 
I had a very sure and firm foundation to stand on, I 
took my position on three great acknowledged facts of 
history—Christ, Christianity, and the Christian Scriptures. 
These are not only facts, but they are the greatest facts 

history. The civilised world has been more influenced 
by them than by any other causes. And not the civilised 
world only, for these three things have done more than 
anything else to civilise the world. Jesus Curist—how 
are you to explain His unprecedented influence during 
nineteen centuries? Whence had He His wisdom, His 
power to draw hearts, to create martyrs by the thousand, 
to bring peace to the guilty, rest to the weary, strength 
to the feeble, comfort to the sorrowing, life to the 
morally and spiritually dead? CurisTIANITY AND THE 
Curistian CuourcH—how is it that it has survived all the 
efforts to destroy it, that it stands out beyond all com- 
parison the highest and purest of all religions, deformed 
only by the blots and corruptions of unworthy adherents ? 
And the Curistian Scriprures—to what do they owe 
their position infinitely beyond that of any other book; 
how have they come to be translated at enormous labour 
and enormous cost into three hundred languages, and 
what has given them such unprecedented authority over 
the lives, and such unrivalled endearment in the hearts, 
of millions? 
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Here are three questions for unbelief to answer— 
questions it never has answered, and, never will; and 
I hold it to be entirely in the line of the highest and 
purest science that adequate answers should be given to 
them. It is the prevince of science to deal with facts 
and to account for them. Science will not tolerate 
superstition, will not allow you to refer phenomena to 
inadequate causes. If it turn out, as turn out it must, 
that these three historical facts cannot be accounted 
for by natural causes, must they not have been brought 
about by a supernatural power? There is no choice but 
between the natural and the supernatural ; eliminate the 
natural, and the supernatural must hold the field. 

When the well-known ‘ Present-Day Tracts’ of the 
Religious Tract Society of London were begun, bearing 
mostly but not wholly on apologetic subjects, my friend 
the Rev. John Kelly, who was then tract-editor, asked 
me to contribute to the series. I was one of their earliest 
writers, and until the lamented death of Mr. Kelly, when 
a king arose that knew not Joseph, I was a frequent. con- 
tributor. I endeavoured to present some of the arguments 
for the divine origin of Christianity in popular form, and 
to support them by facts which ought not to be slurred 
over. I tried in particular to oppose the spirit of secularism, 
and in doing so to point out the sense in which the Bible 
represents the world as our enemy, and the sense in which 
it tells us that God has given us all things richly to enjoy. 
I have always had a special regard for that text—‘ Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come.’ The 
subjects I have treated in these tracts are the following : 
No. 4. ‘Christianity and the Life that now is.’ No. 7. 
‘Christianity and Secularism.’ No. 11. ‘The Witness of 
Palestine to the Bible.’ No. 23. ‘The Vitality of the 
Bible.’ No. 31. ‘The Adaptation of Bible Religion to the 
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Wants and Nature of Man,’ No. 58. ‘The Family—Its 
Scriptural Ideal and its Modern Assailants.’ No. 64. ‘The 
Psalms compared with the Hymns of different Religions.’ 
In most of these I think that some fresh material will be 
found. 

It was always my endeavour that there should be no 
needless barrier between the students and myself, but 
that our relations should be frank and free, so that if they 
thought that I could in any way help them, they should 
have no difficulty in coming to me. For the most part, 
however, the number of students was too great to admit 
of all the friendly intercourse I would fain have had, In 
point of attendance our college was the largest theological 
institution in Scotland, or even in Britain. We have had 
as many as-one hundred and seventy students on our 
books. Many of them were from other countries, but 
that was a very honourable distinction for us: it gave our 
college a catholic character; it gave it a resemblance to 
the universities when they attracted students from all 
parts, and there was something like a republic of letters, 
I always took a lively interest in this feature of our 
college, and very cordially welcomed the foreigners. And 
I found that in addition to the good they got themselves, 
their presence had a beneficial effect on our own students; 
it put them on their mettle to conduct themselves so that 
the strangers might carry away a favourable impression 
not only of our native students, but of the whole style 
and manner in which the great business of preparation for 
the solemn work of the ministry was carried on among us. 

According to the practice in all our divinity halls, our 
classes were uniformly opened with prayer. I paid par- 
ticular attention to this exercise. I did my utmost to 
prevent it from degenerating into a form. I regarded 
the asking of God’s blessing as the most important 
business of the class ; for if that blessing were withheld, 
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of what avail could anything else be? I tried to make 
every prayer a real business transaction between the two 
parties, a real asking of God the blessing that we con- 
stantly needed. I knew how often ministers have to 
open meetings with prayer, and how great a tendency 
there is to do it in a perfunctory way. I could not but be 
gratified on one occasion when a foreign student referred 
to these prayers as features of the class which he would 
not forget. I have heard some professors say that to 
advance the spiritual life of the students was no business 
of theirs ; it belonged to the minister whose church they 
attended. My feeling was, that we professors occupied 
our places in order to render our students able ministers 
of the New Testament in every sense of the word, and it 
seemed utterly inexcusable not to take every available 
opportunity to impress the need of thorough consecration, 
and urge our students to holiness of life. 

I look back with more than ordinary pleasure on the 
many young men that have passed through our college 
since the date of my appointment, and risen to very high 
distinction in the Church. It is extraordinary how many 
of them became professors. In my first session (1868-69) 
no fewer than four attained that rank. These were, in 
the fourth year of their course, Thomas M. Lindsay, now 
so well known as professor of Church History in the Free 
Church College of Glasgow, and John S. Black, who for a 
time presided over an institution for training Protestant 
pastors in Spain. In the first year of his course, the 
same session, was W. G. Elmslie, a young man of singu- 
larly high gifts, who, after being called to the chair of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the College of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, was cut off, to the 
great distress of his friends and loss to the Church, in the 
very flower of his youth. In the same class sat Andrew 
Harper, now son-in-law of Principal Rainy, whom loyalty 
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to his Colonial country drew back to Melbourne, where 
he has rendered distinguished service to Christianity 
in many ways, and is now professor of Hebrew in 
Ormond College, Melbourne. Next year (1869-70) we 
had, in our fourth year, no less a man than William 
Robertson Smith, who became a professor at Aberdeen 
two months after he had left college. The following year 
(1870-71) there entered on their first year, among others, 
James Stalker, Henry Drummond, John F. Ewing (Mel- 
bourne), and John Watson (Ian Maclaren). Though among 
these only Drummond became a professor, he was not the 
only one qualified for the office. Among other students 
who have risen to the professorship are George Adam 
Smith, John Skinner, James Seth (University of Edin- 
burgh), and Alexander Martin. And in the United States 
I found several professors who had studied with us, but not 
as regular students. Samuel Rutherford Crockett and ‘Ian 
Maclaren’ have won distinction in a sphere of their own, 
outside the bounds of theology; and I have peculiar 
satisfaction in noting the very honourable position in a 
higher department of service occupied by George Mac- 
gregor, of Notting Hill, London. I should like to see 
more like him. Several are devoted missionaries abroad ; 
others labour in the Colonies ; some fill with much benefit 
to their flocks important city charges, while the greater 
part are in country charges, labouring for the most 
part ably and actively. Altogether, I believe that 
during the twenty-nine years when I held office, I_ have 
had well nigh a thousand students, our own and others, 
on the benches of my classes. The thought of such a 
number is very appalling. How much more might have 
been done for them if only I had been able to act con- 
stantly on a thought that often occurred to me when the 
students were before me—the manifold possibilities for 
the world’s good if all were animated by the true spirit of 
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their office, scattered as they might come to be over the 
world, at home, and on the Continent, and throughout 
the Colonies, as well as in heathen lands ! 

Students are very indulgent to their professors the first 
session, aware of the difficulty they lie under in being 
thoroughly prepared for so large an amount of work. Nor 
can it be said that as a rule they are hard to please. I 
cannot but express my obligations to them for the pleasant 
relations that prevailed between us. I was much gratified 
to find in the Memoir of Professor William G. Elmslie, 
written by a man of equal eminence, Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, the following reference to my first year’s work in 
1868 :— 

‘There are many kind allusions in his letters to Dr. 
Blaikie, to whom he was specially grateful for having 
introduced him to practical mission-work. 

‘« Blaikie gave us a capital lecture, its only fault being 
that there was too much matter, so that we could not get 
down even a mere abstract of the substance.” 

‘«Things are still going on capitally. At the Hall, 
Davidson is most admirable, and Blaikie every day coming 
out even better and better.” ’ 

It was a great happiness to me that in the course of 
my incumbency I was able to originate and carry through 
two important institutions in connection with the college, 
which are admitted to be highly beneficial. The first of 
these was a public dinner-table for all students, which 
began in session 1872, and over which I presided for 
twenty-five years, until my retirement in 1897. The 
dinner-table had been projected before my time, but 
the difficulties had proved insurmountable. What these 
difficulties were, it is needless to say here. It was necessary 
that the expense of the dinner should be so moderate 
that the poorest class of students (and some were very 
poor) should not be excluded from its benefit. In order 
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to do this, as the thing was an experiment, I first got 
a few friends to promise subscriptions for three years, 
in supplement of the payments of the students. The un- 
dertaking proved to be a complete success. Outside and 
inside, the praises of the dinner were heard continually. 
At no slight expenditure of effort I turned the yearly 
subscription into a corresponding capital fund. It was 
a benefit in two ways, for, living in solitary lodgings, many 
of the students had been poorly fed. But still more was 
it relished for the social intercourse it provided, for the 
happy half-hour that followed the silence and the tension 
of the lectures and examinations. The great mass of the 
students attended. Even those whose families resided in 
Edinburgh were keen to participate, if not on account of 
the feast of reason, at least for the flow of soul. J have 
known as many as one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and forty in regular attendance, and never did our number 
fall below one hundred. It was a pleasant sight, so many 
young men preparing for the service of Christ, so cheerful 
and so friendly with one another. For the dinner did 
service in the way of preventing the formation of parties 
in the hall. It was our custom to invite men of mark, 
both lay and clerical, to dine with us, and on these occasions 
the students were always clamorous for a speech. If they 
had known what an after-dinner speech costs some men, 
they would not have pressed this so keenly. It is said 
even of Sir Robert Peel that in these circumstances he 
could hardly eat, but sat nervously crumpling up his bread. 
No wonder if David Livingstone, at a dinner of the Royal 
Academy, in the midst of dukes, archbishops, and all 
manner of celebrities, felt awfully queer before he got rid 
of his speech. I remember how on one occasion Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, so distinguished for his researches 
in Asia Minor, escaped from the snare. He told us how 
Mr. Froude when in the United States had visited 
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Princeton College, and had been invited by the President, 
Dr. M‘Cosh, to lunch with the students. He accepted the 
invitation on one condition—that he should not be asked 
to make a speech. When Dr. M‘Cosh introduced him, 
he mentioned the condition, but hoped that Mr. Froude 
would say a few words. Whereupon Mr. Froude arose, 
solemnly enunciated ‘a few words ’—and sat down. And 
Professor Ramsay followed his example. Of all men who 
were asked to say a few words, old students were the most 
popular ; they were vociferously hailed, and especially such 
as had become famous. If ‘ Jan Maclaren’ were to appear 
at dinner, the tumult that would greet him would be 
overwhelming. 

But there was another want, belonging to a higher 
region, I was desirous to supply. I did not think it enough 
to say, as I sometimes did, that while I had got a chair 
from the college, I had given it a table. From an early 
period the students had carried on a mission in some 
destitute part of the town. This was done under con- 
siderable difficulties, arising partly from the continual 
change of workers, and partly from the want of suitable 
mission premises. All the accommodation was usually a 
dingy mission-hall, lent by a neighbouring church; and, 
as John M‘Neill remarked on one occasion, mission-halls 
were generally most insanitary buildings,—in fact, he 
thought he could recognise them by their smell. Nor 
was the want fully remedied when at a cost of £1600 (not 
easily got together) a small chapel in the Pleasance was 
acquired. It was the time when university and other 
settlements were the vogue, and much was said about the 
duty of educated people to take up their abode among the 
poorer classes, and help to impart to them some of the 
advantages which they themselves enjoyed. Acting on 
this principle, some of the students had themselves rented 
rooms in the Pleasance, the sphere of their mission, and 
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were doing their best to promote its objects. But in 
living in small separate houses they wanted the feeling 
of unity, and that was a great drawback to hearty 
co-operation in work. And besides, the chapel they had 
acquired, having no other accommodation, was quite inade- 
quate to the objects of a modern home mission. After 
much deliberation, it was resolved to buy some adjacent 
property, to reconstruct the chapel, to furnish the mission 
with a comfortable residence for the superintendent and 
his volunteer coadjutors, and to provide such halls and 
class-rooms as would greatly facilitate the work of the 
mission. But all this, including the furnishing of the 
house and all other necessary furnishings, could not be 
done at a cost much under £5000, The congregation of 
Free St. Andrew’s kindly added their energies to those of 
the students, and gave valuable help both in agents and 
in money. But it was necessary to invite the aid of an 
auxiliary committee, and I was called to be its chairman. 
I felt so interested in the work that, serious though the 
duty was, I could not shirk it. What interested me so 
greatly in the undertaking was, that by planting the 
students in the midst of the people, the charm of neigh- 
bourhood would come into play, the students would 
become better acquainted with the people, and the people 
would feel more interest in the students. Besides that, 
living on the spot, they might pay many a visit which 
would have been impossible if they had lived a mile or 
two away. I had thought that a great mistake had been 
committed in the case of some of our territorial churches, 
the manses connected with which were far away in the 
suburbs of the town, I felt it to be a serious thing for 
the Christian Church to join in that separation of class 
from class that is one of the outstanding features of the 
times, and a great means of embittering those who are 
left behind. If the students should be willing to dwell 
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among the people, they would show that the spirit of 
sympathy and of brotherhood between class and class was 
not extinct. And I am happy to say that the scheme has 
prospered greatly, and proved a great boon to the college. 
Before I retired, the whole cost had been defrayed. 

When I say that I had passed my seventy-seventh 
birthday when my resignation was laid before the General 
Assembly, no one will say that I put off my harness before 
the time. I could not indeed plead that I was incapable 
of further labour; but I contented myself with repeating 
a characteristic saying of my friend Dr. Guthrie. When 
he was asked why he resigned his charge when he was in 
the full possession of his senses, his reply was, ‘ Because, 
if I had waited till I lost my senses, I would not have had 
the sense to see that I ought to doit.’ So Jefferson’s oft- 
quoted remark on the rareness of vacancies did not apply 
either to him or to me—‘ Few die and none resign.’ 


CHAPTER, xX Ili 


FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA 


In 1870, the first United General Assembly was held of 
the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States (North), commonly distinguished as Old 
School and New School; and the Free Church of Scot- 
land, as well as other churches in the United Kingdom, 
resolved to send a deputation to congratulate their 
brethren on their happy reunion. The Rev. W. Arnot 
of the Free High Church, Edinburgh, and myself were 
the deputies appointed, and we had the great honour 
to present our credentials at Philadelphia in the May of 
that year. My wife and I spent some three months in 
the United States and Canada; and we returned with 
most gratifying remembrances of our visit, of the kindness 
with which we had been received everywhere, and of the 
high qualities of head and heart of that class of the 
American people with whom we had come into contact. 

As I write these lines, every one within the borders of 
the two countries is rejoicing in the very friendly feeling 
that now reigns between them, and in the strong assur- 
ance arising from this, that they will go hand in hand 
together in promoting all that bears on the peace, the 
civilisation, and the Christianisation of the world. 

But it was not so in 1870. The people of the Northern 
States were feeling very sorely the sympathy that, during 
the war, had been shown for the South by so many in 
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degree to Scotland ; and the affair of the Trent had shown 
that no small amount of inflammable matter lay smoulder- 
ing between the two countries, which a spark might at 
any moment set on fire. I was deeply and most painfully 
impressed by this state of things; and I felt that if I 
could contribute in any degree to allay that feeling, and 
help, however feebly, to bring about a better spirit, I could 
render no higher service to the interests of the world. 
Thirty years ago I gave expression to this feeling in the 
first of twelve articles which I contributed to the Sunday 
Magazine in 1870-71, under the title, ‘Impressions of 
America and the Americans.’ 

‘For the highest welfare of the world,’ I said, ‘few 
things appear to me more essential at the present time 
than a cordial understanding and friendly co-operation 
between Great Britain and America. Were these two 
nations to be set by the ears and to direct their unrivalled 
energies to mutual destruction, it is little to say that the 
world would be thrown back a century in civilisation and 
in Christian progress. If, in God’s good providence, 
friendship not only continues but grows between them, 
and they devote their energies with increasing vigour to 
the noble end of spreading over the world the highest 
blessings that God has given to men,—what glorious 
employment for themselves, what a happy result for the 
world! The more that one’s soul becomes expanded by 
this bright vision, the more distressing is the thought that 
any suspicions or jealousies should lurk in the bosom of 
either people, as if we were not really well-wishers, and 
did not in our hearts desire to be friends, I believe that 
on the part of the great mass of the Christian people of 
Great Britain there is not only no cold feeling to the 
people of the United States, but the warmest regard, 
Since the close of the war that feeling has deepened very 
greatly, because the dead fly no longer causes the apothe- 
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cary’s pot of ointment to send forth a stinking savour. . . . 
In her true heart Great Britain is proud of her American 
daughter, as in the bosom of the daughter there is still 
the instinct of regard ready to respond to any tones of 
kindness.’ It seemed to me that one could hardly do a 
more important service to the cause of Christianity, as 
well as that of national harmony, than by helping to utter 
these sentiments across the Atlantic in the name of 
Christians here, and to invoke the response from Christians 
there. And therefore, when appointed by the Free 
Church of Scotland as one of her delegates to the great 
Presbyterian reunion at Philadelphia, and to other similar 
meetings, with instructions to take all opportunities to 
express regard and good-will towards the American 
churches and people generally—notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of a temperament that could not bear a rough 
sea without a giddy head, or address a great audience 
without a fluttering heart, I cheerfully endeavoured to 
comply. 

Preferring to take the earlier part of the season for its 
coolness, we set out from Liverpool to New York in a 
Cunard steamer on the 11th of April 1870, landing on the 
26th—a fair enough journey in point of length, according 
to the scale of those times. As we approached New York 
and sailed along the shores of the spacious bay, my mind 
wandered back to pre-Columbus times, when the Red 
Indian held the fort and had his foot on his native 
heath ; and I could not but contrast what must have 
been the bleak and desolate condition of the banks then 
with their appearance now—clothed with flourishing cities, 
whose wharves and docks, railways and steamboats, 
churches and colleges, and smiling suburban villas, pro- 
claimed the triumph of industry and art. It is strange 
to find a great nation, three thousand miles from home, 
speaking the same language as ourselves, reading the 
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same English Bible; so like us, too, on the whole, in dress, 
in manners, in_social customs, and in religious observances. 
When you sail eastward:from Dover, less than two hours 
brings you to a people entirely foreign, speaking another 
tongue, sprung from a different stock, professing a different 
form of religion, and with social customs and institutions 
quite different from our own. If we take ship at Liver- 
pool and sail westward, after a voyage of three thousand 
miles we arrive among a people who are nearly the 
counterpart of ourselves. We see our own names on the 
signboards and doorplates; we hear our own psalms and 
hymns in the churches, the same petitions offered in 
prayer, the same Gospel preached from the pulpit : schools, 
colleges, reformatories, jails, hospitals, houses, all corre- 
sponding to our own. The phenomenon is almost without 
precedent. And come from what quarter they may, all 
the settlers must lay their account with the English 
tongue as the language of the country: they may kick 
and remonstrate, but they only kick against the pricks. 
English is and must be the language of government, the 
language of the bench and the bar, the language of the 
exchange, the language of the railway and the steamboat, 
the language of the poet and the orator—in short, the 
language of the country. What a change this rhay make 
on the history of the world! At the era of the Reformation, 
English was spoken by only five millions of people, whereas 
now it is the language of more than a hundred millions— 
a pretty clear indication that in days to come it is the 
English-speaking race that is destined to have the greatest 
influence over the world—provided always that Britain 
and America agree. 

I was greatly struck with the magnitude and magnifi- 
cence of New York, and especially with many of its 
charitable institutions and other public buildings. It 
was amusing to find the question perpetually put to us, 
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‘What do you think of our country?’ often with the 
additional suggestion, ‘Is it not a great country?’ I 
did not find these questions put so often in our later 
visits, no doubt because the sentiment had become fixed 
in every mind, and no one questioned it. But thirty 
years ago the rank of America among the nations had 
hardly been settled, and its people were nervously curious 
to know what every stranger thought of them. Indeed, it 
was only about this time—that is, a few years after the 
war—that the Americans themselves seemed to have fully 
recognised their own place in the family of nations. The 
war being itself a struggle for unity led them to think 
more of their one great dominion, its vastness, variety, 
and measureless resources. The railways, bringing all 
parts into vital connection, had the same effect, and more 
particularly the Pacific Railroad, connecting the shores 
of two great oceans, and (to illustrate great things by 
small) enabling the givers of dinner-parties to have at 
the same table salmon from the Pacific and salmon from 
the Atlantic. I remember hearing a funny anecdote of 
a prominent and very patriotic citizen, a great friend of 
ours, George H. Stuart of Philadelphia, showing the 
eagerness that used to prevail for the due recognition of 
American claims. After one of the early International 
Exhibitions in Paris, where a stall for the sale of the 
Bible in various tongues had been very successful, a 
meeting of Christian friends was called to celebrate the 
event, and consider how it was to be followed up, Mr. 
Stuart was called to the chair, but not knowing French, 
he had to speak through an interpreter, He began by 
saying that America was a very great country (applause), 
much greater than Britain (strong applause), greater 
than France (murmurs). You might cut areas equal to 
Britain and France out of its territory, and they would 
never be missed. The translator supposed him to say 
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that though you should abolish Britain and France, if 
you left America, they would never be missed, and he 
positively refused to translate this to the meeting! Mr. 
Stuart found that other people besides the Americans 
were sensitive of the greatness of their country. 

Among the prominent and handsome buildings in most 
of the American cities one is sure to find that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. How is this to be 
accounted for? Young men’s purses are not generally so 
heavy as to enable them to rear palaces. We must ascribe 
these handsome buildings to the thoughtful liberality of 
Christian merchants and others, knowing the temptations 
of great cities, remembering thai not having their parents’ 
houses to live in, most young men in their offices have not 
the usual attractions of a home, and desiring to provide 
them with a place of their own that would in some 
measure supply its place. My papers on ‘ America and the 
Americans,’ being written for a Sunday magazine, were 
not de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, but chiefly on the 
charitable, educational, and other benevolent institutions 
of the country, which I found to be full of interest, and 
conducted generally with great energy and success. 

In that section of the American people which repre- 
sented its religious life (as in other countries, only a 
portion of the whole), one was struck with the youthful 
energy and enterprise everywhere apparent. Sunday- 
school work was prosecuted with an energy unknown 
at home, and more recently the Christian Endeavour 
movement has been initiated and carried forward with 
still greater enthusiasm. We have been distanced a long 
way in this country in the kind of buildings provided for 
the work of Sunday-schools, as also in the halls and 
parlours held indispensable for the various operations of 
an active Christian congregation. I have always thought 
my friend George H. Stuart of Philadelphia a typical 
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specimen of Christian activity in America. He was one 
of the chief moving spirits of the ‘ Christian Commission,’ 
which did such a world of good during the war, provid- 
ing chaplains, surgeons, nurses—every kind of agency 
fitted to mitigate the horrors of the battlefield. His 
activity during that terrible time was unprecedented. 
Let me give a little sample of his qualities which I 
myself experienced one evening. He had called at the 
house of my host, and I had oceasion to go with him to 
his own. As we pass a conspicuous church, and observe 
a light in the meeting-hall, he says, Just let us pop in for 
a moment and see what is going on. We enter unsus- 
pectingly, and find that it is a large gathering of Sunday- 
school teachers, with whom the minister is holding a 
prayer-meeting. J am introduced, and of course have to 
give an address. We leave, and as we pass on we see 
a light in a handsome new Baptist church. It is a con- 
gregational prayer-meeting, and we slip quietly into the 
backmost seat. No sooner is prayer over than the 
minister spies our friend, remarks that it is not often 
they have the privilege of his presence, and calls on him 
to address them. He readily agrees, but on one condi- 
tion, that he be allowed to speak by proxy, introducing 
his Scotch friend. We are once more in the street, but 
it seems to Mr. Stuart that in the church close at hand, 
in which he is an elder, something will be going on. It 
turns out that an elder is going over the lesson with the 
Sunday-school teachers, and the unfortunate Scotsman is 
again summoned to speak. 

One of the most remarkable Sunday-schools in America 
is that ‘run’ by Mr. Wanamaker, owner of one of those 
vast stores where everything may be bought, and lately 
Postmaster-General in the Cabinet of President Harrison. 
On entering, the visitor finds himself in a great hall, in 
the centre of which a sparkling fountain gives a delight- 
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ful sense of coolness on a hot afternoon, with the broad 
leaves of the water-lily spread over the surface of the 
basin. Baskets of flowers in rustic work hang from the 
ceiling ; Scripture scrolls in bright colours enliven the 
walls; the light streams in through windows of stained 
glass, and banners with appropriate emblems and mottoes 
mark the places of the various classes. I must say, however, 
that this ornamentation and beautifying seemed to me 
overdone, for it makes the school a kind of show-place, 
somewhat inconsistent with the simple character and 
objects of a Sunday-school. When I was last there, after 
the services were begun, there marched in, in solemn file, 
about a dozen Red Indians, whose smooth faces and long 
black hair made it hard to tell whether they were male or 
female. It turned out that they had been borrowed by a 
showman for exhibition purposes, but under an agreement 
that they were to go to divine service on Sundays; and as 
they did not decid English, the Bethany Sunday- 
school was considered the most suitable place for them. 
The adjacent Bethany church has been well supplied with 
ministers: Dr. Arthur Pierson was its minister a few years 
ago, and afterwards Dr. Chapman and my friend Dr. J. 
R. Miller, whose little books have become so popular, and 
not more popular than useful. 

The kindness and hospitality which we received from 
our American friends were most remarkable. If it was 
not convenient for them to receive us in their own houses, 
we became their guests in hotels. Arrangements were 
made for our seeing all that was interesting to best 
advantage, whether near or far. On such occasions we 
were never allowed to apply to our purses. As for our 
paying the fare of a street-car, if any friend was with us 
it was never thought of. Carriage hire is expensive in 
the States, but even down South, where people were 
much impoverished by the war, the dollars were freely 
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forthcoming for our excursions. On some occasions our 
persons were appropriated by our friends, and we were 
carried hither and thither, to see this sight and that, with 
hardly a moment’s interval. They forgot for the moment 
that we were Britishers without the perpetual activity of 
the Americans; and sometimes they forgot that we 
were not quite equal to their early hours. A gentleman 
on one occasion having offered us a ride in his carriage, 
asked at what hour we should like to go. ‘Whenever it 
suits yourself, sir... ‘ Would seven o’clock be convenient ?’ 
My first impulse was to say, would it not be getting dark 
at that time ; then it flashed on me that he meant seven 
in the morning. This reminded me of my experience 
once in Germany when a friend asked me to breakfast. 
‘What is your hour?’ ‘We breakfast at six, but we have 
prayers a little earlier—come at half-past five.’ 

It is too old a story now to write of the educational 
arrangements of America, their common schools, their 
colleges and universities, their ladies’ colleges, their re- 
formatory schools, and many other arrangements, of which 
I wrote at some length in the Sunday Magazine. The 
world is much more familiar with these than it was thirty 
years ago. Of course we visited Princeton, Harvard, and 
Yale. Noram I going to describe the American churches, 
or compare them elaborately with our own. There seemed 
to me more solidity, more regularity, and more reverence 
in our own places of worship than in theirs. Our better- 
kept Sabbath secured better attendances in churches, for 
doubtless American laxity in Sabbath observance affords 
many temptations to persons not very earnest to forsake 
the assembling of themselves together. Nor did I think 
that America came up to our standard in moral tone. 
There had been a great many scandals connected with 
the supply of goods to the army during the war. There 
were scandals not a few connected with municipal and 
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state government and patronage, and the application of 
money in political life. The marriage law and the practice 
of divorce were particularly loose in some of the States. 
It was said as a joke that in the State of Indiana, at 
certain railway stations, the train stopped a quarter of an 
hour that passengers so disposed might obtain a divorce ! 
But to me it was not only no surprise that the moral 
standard should be somewhat loose,—the wonder was, 
when the history of the country was considered, when 
it was remembered that the American population was 
largely made up of the unsettled members of all the 
European nations, in many cases their scum and riff-raff, 
and that the one aim of most, if not of all, who went there 
was to improve their material condition—the wonder was 
that they were so orderly and respectable a people as we 
found them. I have often thought what a blessing it was 
that the first settlers of New England—the Puritan 
fathers—were men of such exalted character and aims. I 
have no doubt that the stamp they put on the nation, the 
high moral and spiritual life which (not without faults) 
they exemplified so nobly, has been ever since a most 
blessed influence in the United States, especially those of 
the North. It has checked many a downward tendency, 
and continually furnished the country with samples of 
men and women with whom the fear of God has been the 
great rule of their life, and who have never ceased to 
testify to the supreme authority of that rule which bids 
us ‘do justly and love mercy and walk humbly with our 
God.’ 

The event for which we were sent to America, the re- 
union of the Old and New School Presbyterian Churches, 
is now an affair of ancient history ; but it was so important 
in itself, and so interesting in the way in which it was 
conducted, that it deserves to be brought under the fresh 
and favourable notice of the new generation that has 
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arisen at home. The separation took place in the year 
1837, and the reasons for it were that the Conservative 
party, or Old School Presbyterians, as they were called, 
deemed the New School not very orthodox in doctrine, 
disposed to congregationalism in church government, and 
altogether too much inclined to novel, go-ahead ways. 
After full deliberation and negotiation it was found that 
doctrinal differences lay more in the way of stating truths 
than in the substance of the truths themselves; that the 
New School had no longer any tendency to congrega- 
tionalism, and that there really was nothing else that 
ought to keep the two bodies asunder. ‘Their union was 
accordingly agreed on, and a remarkably harmonious 
union it proved to be, for not a single minister or 
member declined to belong to the United Church. The 
Assembly met in May 1870, at Philadelphia, which 
indeed proved itself worthy of its name, in the church 
of Dr. Barnes, whose fame as a commentator was then 
very high, and whose name was among the best known 
in America. It is a large plain building, holding nearly 
two thousand ; a floral festoon was hung round the front 
of the gallery, and the pulpit and platform were decorated 
with flowers. Behind the pulpit there stretched a scroll 
of green leaves, ‘Now are there many members, yet but 
one body’ ; and opposite the pulpit the years of separation 
and reunion, 1837-1870, joined by a wreath of green. 
The Assembly consisted of about six hundred members, 
who filled the centre of the church, while an immense 
assemblage of the public crowded the rest of the building. 
The appearance of the members seemed to indicate great 
vigour both of mind and body ; they were among the very 
élite both of the clergy and the laity of the country, for 
it is well known that the Presbyterian Church numbers 
among its members the most intellectual and influential 
of the people. The outward aspect of the Assembly 
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was considerably different from our own, the complexion 
of the members being generally more bronzed, the white 
cravat more rare, the cheeks more frequently shaven 
and the chin bearded, and the proportion of white and 
of bald heads decidedly smaller. I was told that among 
the ruling elders there were no fewer than from twenty- 
five to thirty judges—an indication of the social position 
of the members; but no difference in dress, appearance, 
or manner, whether in the Assembly or anywhere else, 
served to indicate the social position of individuals. 
Indeed, all the time I was in America during this visit, 
I saw nowhere any rag of official costume, except in two 
of the churches in New York, where the minister was 
arrayed in gown and bands. 

The arrangements at the opening of the Assembly 
were very simple. Dr. Jacobus (well known for his 
exegetical writings), Moderator of the last New School 
Assembly, and Dr. Fowler of the Old School, occupied 
the pulpit together; the one conducted the devotional 
services, the other preached the sermon. After the 
Assembly was constituted and the Moderator chosen, the 
Assembly adjourned. When it met for business, its 
business was conducted in characteristic style. No time 
was wasted in long speeches ; if one could not say one’s 
say in a minute or two, one had to let it alone. Some 
one wished the clerk, in designating members, to omit 
their academical titles. He made no speech, and when 
the motion was seconded, it was immediately put to the 
vote: those in favour were called to say Ay; those 
against, No; and the noes evidently preponderating, the 
motion was lost. But courtesy applied no such limit of 
time to the foreign delegates, who were allowed what time 
they chose,—it would have been better for some of us, 
perhaps, if we had been limited to half the time. 

We had not time to visit the most Southern States, but 
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we could not leave out Baltimore, Washington, nor 
Richmond, the capital of Virginia, and we went so far 
south as Petersburg in the same State. Memories of the 
war were still very recent, and we wished to see some 
of the more important battlefields. In Richmond we 
were not long in being impressed with the proverbial 
charm of Southern manners. There was still a sad, 
depressed look on the faces of the people, who had not 
regained their old elasticity of spirit after the defeat of 
their armies and the shattering of their fortunes. Nor 
were they disposed to say peccavi, or even to abandon 
the defence of slavery. Much stress was laid on the 
treatment which the slaves had received in kindly 
disposed families, and the contrast between their condi- 
tion then and after. In one family where we paid a 
visit we heard many stories illustrating the simplicity and 
grotesqueness of their character, and (as it seemed to the 
family) their unfitness for independence. When intro- 
ducing us to a negro baby, the young lady of the house 
told us that the father had come to her to consult her 
as to the name of the child. It must be a Scripture 
name, and one that no one else bore. He thought that 
the name Beelzebub fulfilled these conditions—would it 
do? Of course the young lady was shocked; Beelzebub 
was repudiated, and Hezekiah fixed on. Among others 
whom we had the pleasure of visiting was the Rev. Dr. 
Moses Hoge (pronounced Hogue, same root as Huguenot), 
a great preacher and a man of high reputation and 
extensive influence, who died but recently. I remember 
a pathetic story of his brother, the author of Blind 
Bartimeus, who died during the war while acting as.a 
chaplain. Moses Hoge had to bring his dead body from 
Petersburg to Richmond in an ambulance wagon, which he 
shared with the corpse. Dr. Hoge, who was a widower, 
lived with a friend, Dr. William Brown, and their butler 
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was a negro preacher. The worthy butler felt it some- 
what hard that besides his two preachings he had all the 
duties of his butlership to attend to. Being constantly 
in harness myself, I was never present at a negro church 
service, but often heard strange stories of them. 

An awful catastrophe had happened, a fortnight before 
our visit, the gloom of which had not passed away. In 
the chief building of the city, the Capitol, an important 
trial was going on, amid a crowd of spectators, in the 
chamber situated on the second floor, called the Court of 
Appeal. Suddenly the girder supporting a gallery filled 
with spectators gave way, and the whole gallery was 
precipitated into the court below. The weight was too 
great for the floor of the court, which also collapsed, and 
the whole mass of people, with plaster, girders, beams, 
stones, chairs, and tables were scattered on the floor of 
the House of Delegates. The shriek of the helpless 
beings thus hurried to their doom is said to have been 
agonising. It was like the cry of a single voice expressing 
the concentrated anguish of hundreds. We were told that 
none of the horrors of the war had made so terrible an 
impression. In time of war men’s nerves were strung 
for horrible tidings, but coming upon them so utterly 
without warning, and throwing so many of the leading 
citizens into terrible suffering, this calamity was utterly 
overwhelming. From all quarters, and especially from 
the North, sympathy and aid flowed abundantly, and 
something was done to mitigate the bitterness between 
North and South. 

Very touching things occurred during the crisis of the 
calamity. ‘O my poor wife, my poor children!’ was 
gasped out by more than one dying sufferer. A gentle- 
man, over whom another lay stretched, feebly asked, ‘ My 
friend, can you not move a little?’ ‘No; I cannot stir,’ 
was the reply. ‘Well,’ said the other, ‘I must die. 
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Good-bye.’ An unknown voice was heard saying from the 
deep ruins, ‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?’—perhaps as striking a testimony 
as was ever given to the conquering power of faith. The 
calamity was all the more overwhelming that Richmond, 
besides all it had suffered from the war, had lately been 
the scene of several terrible casualties. Some years before, 
the theatre took fire, and seventy persons, including the 
Governor of Virginia, perished in the flames. In 1865 
a large part of the city was destroyed by fire; in 1869 
there was a destructive flood; and the Christmas Day 
before our visit the Spottiswood Hotel, the largest 
in the city, had been burned down. After the accident 
at the Capitol, a day was set apart for humiliation and 
prayer, and all classes seemed to join in devout recognition 
of the hand of God, and in prayer for God’s grace to 
soothe the sorrows of the suffering and to bind all together 
in more loving bonds. 

We visited two of the great battlefields of the civil 
war, Gettysburg and Petersburg. At the former place 
our friends were Northerners, at the latter Southerners. 
But there was no difference in their friendship and 
cordiality. The fighting at both places was awful. At 
Gettysburg it lasted three days. On the first, the South 
was victorious; on the second, each side held its ground ; 
on the third, after a terrific contest and prodigies of 
valour, the Confederates had to retire. Their scheme 
for taking possession of Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia was foiled, and as they were never in a 
position to renew the attempt, the fate of the war was 
virtually decided. It was in consecrating the National 
Cemetery at Gettysburg that Lincoln uttered the memor- 
able words, that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, should never perish from off the earth. 

At Gettysburg we were the guests of a delightful and 
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most excellent man, Professor Martin Luther Schoeder. It 
was but seven years since his young children had listened 
to the awful crash of the-cannon ; had seen a bullet come 
through that hole in the shutter of the parlour window, and 
lodge in the opposite wall; and had had to take refuge 
in the cellar, the only part of the house where there was 
safety. As usual, we had a public meeting at Gettysburg, 
one of the heartiest and most successful we held. 

Petersburg was the place where the Confederate forces 
were finally crushed by General Grant. The entrench- 
ments around the town were very extensive, the northern 
lines alone extending to forty miles. And everywhere 
the marks of desolation were apparent. Instances of 
families once possessed of large properties now penniless 
were not infrequent, and peradventure the man who acted 
as your guide to show you what was memorable in the 
neighbourhood was one of them, The walls and ceiling 
of the church in which we held our meeting in the even- 
ing still bore the marks of shot and shell. But the most 
suggestive of the places shown us was one called ‘The 
Crater,’ from its resemblance to the opening of a volcanic 
mountain. The Confederates had a strong battery which 
the Federals mined, and one morning an explosion of 
twelve hundred pounds of gunpowder blew the battery 
and its defenders into the air. Fifteen hundred men, 
mostly negro, were reckoned to have perished. 

I had for long had a desire to visit the mammoth cave 
of Kentucky, and, though at the cost of a long journey 
and a considerable share of our time, I made it out. I 
count it rather a feather in my cap to have visited what I 
find very few Americans have seen. 

We had been at Pittsburg, and when we left it we 
travelled to Cincinnati, passing through a region where 
everything bore the name ‘ Panhandle,’ e.g. the Panhandle 
hotel, Panhandle railroad, ete. The term puzzled me 
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greatly, for I tried in vain to affiliate it to Pan-slavonian, 
Pan-anglican, Pan-presbyterian, and other ‘pans, until, 
looking at the map, I discovered that a strip of Western 
Virginia comes between the States of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, having the shape of the handle of a pan or pot. 
From Cincinnati we sailed during the afternoon and night 
down the river Ohio to Louisville, greatly enjoying the 
sail. Arriving early in the morning at Louisville, we took 
the railroad to Glasgow Junction, passing through the 
well wooded and often beautiful State of Kentucky, 
recalling the fact that besides other illustrious characters 
it was the birthplace of Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy, who, when 
under theological examination by Miss Ophelia, and asked 
in what state she was born, answered very glibly, ‘ Down 
in Kentuck.’ One could not but be charmed by the 
beauty of the birds and butterflies that were luxuriating 
in the bright sunshine. 

At Glasgow Junction we were seven miles from the 
cave, and there was no sign of any conveyance to carry us 
on. This seemed intentional ; the keeper of a restaurant 
intended that we should dine there, though it was only 
midday. At last, our ‘transportation’ being ready, we 
set out. Our path lay through a wood, and we had a 
specimen of the pleasures of a corduroy road. When we 
arrived at Cave City (as a solitary hotel was called), there 
was no appearance of a guide tothe cave. I was told 
that we should not get into it for a considerable time, 
because a party of ladies who had come with us must 
wait for the arrival of their Bloomer dresses, which were 
coming in a baggage-wagon. I am afraid that I lost my 
patience, for we had only that afternoon to see the cave, 
and must be off early next morning. By dint of a little 
bullying we—that is my wife, myself, and two friends who 
were with us—got a guide for ourselves, and plunged into 
the cave. 
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Our first sensation was that of delightful coolness, for 
the cave maintains a uniform temperature of about 59° 
both day and night, and. outside the thermometer was 
over 80°. Each of us was furnished with a small oil lamp 
to carry in our hands, for after a little way we were in 
utter darkness. The rock of the district is limestone, 
containing a considerable quantity of nitre, and it is sup- 
posed that the melting of the nitre caused that hollowing 
out of the rock which gave rise to the cave. The whole 
underground neighbourhood is permeated with cave- 
passages, branching out in every direction, and apparently 
interminable. There are two routes for visitors to select 
between, one occupying twelve hours to traverse, the 
other from three to five. We chose the shorter, partly 
because our time was limited, and partly because, owing 
to continuous heavy rain, the lake which lies in the longer 
route was then inaccessible. Whenever we came to a 
place having some feature of its own, real or imagined, 
our guide set fire to a piece of oiled paper which lighted 
it up. Magnesian wire would have done better, but it is 
more expensive. Of the various places thus shown—e.g. 
the Rotunda, the Giant’s Coffin, the Methodist church, 
Martha’s Palace, the Side Saddle Pit, ete.—the most 
interesting is the Star Chamber. It is sixty or seventy 
feet high and five hundred long, and owing to the scaling 
off of the gypsum from the dark roof, there is the appear- 
ance of a firmament of stars, and at one spot a fine 
comet. Here the guide collects the lamps, and carries 
them out of sight, and as you think what if he should 
not return, by and by at a distant part you see the appear- 
ance as of sunrise, which is imitated remarkably well. 

At one time the cave was the property of a doctor, 
who, considering that nothing was more trying to con- 
sumptive patients than changes of temperature, thought 
that if they breathed the uniform temperature of the 
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cave, they would do well. He built a number of houses, 
in which he placed his patients. But he was miserably 
disappointed. Their appearance after a time was awful : 
their eyes sunk, and the pupil became so dilated that the 
appearance of the iris was gone. It seemed extraordinary 
infatuation to fancy that any condition of the atmosphere 
could make up for the loss of the light of heaven. 

When we emerged from the cave about seven o’clock 
we seemed to enter a burning furnace, and were glad to 
return for a little to the mild temperature of the cave. 
At dark, fireflies were fluttering about in every direction. 
They are luminous only when in motion; the movement 
of their wings seems to develop the phosphorescent flash. 
Observing one of unusual brilliancy emerge from the 
mouth of the cave, I watched his progress, and was seized 
with a strong desire to get possession of him. Unlike 
the flies in general, he seemed to emit a steady uniform 
light. I thought that when he got round a large bush 
I would make a rush on him and imprison him. I was 
ready to pounce on him, when lo and behold, it was no 
fly at all, but the lamp of a labourer who had come out of 
the pit! It was well I discovered in time, or I might have 
been prosecuted for an assault. 

From the cave we went to Chicago, which even then 
was a kind of wonder of the world. It was the year before 
the great fire, but already the city was a marvel of rapid 
growth and prosperity. I may have more to say of it 
hereafter, when we were the guests of Mrs. Hubbard, 
the widow of the first settler, Old Chicago was younger 
than myself. At first it was a sort of swamp, with a 
couple of houses and a store or two; its situation and the 
productiveness of the surrounding country have made it 
what it is. The Americans are given to exaggeration, 
and, in illustration of the swamp, a story used to go about 
that once the hat of a man was observed above-ground, 
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and on investigation it was found that there was a man 
under it, who being drawn to the surface explained that 
an omnibus had sunk, and there was a whole cargo of 
people below. We found very kind friends at Chicago, 
and here for the first time we came across D. L. Moody, 
with whom five years after we were to have not a little 
fellowship. 

From Chicago we went on to Canada, having a duty to 
perform at Toronto similar to that which we had per- 
formed at Philadelphia—to congratulate the first General 
Assembly held after the union of the sections of the 
Presbyterian Church representing the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland respectively. 
It was, like the other, a very happy occasion, and it is 
pleasant to be able to add that the section representing 
the Established Church of Scotland has now been incorpor- 
ated with the other two, effecting in the colony what we 
still desiderate at home, Tria juncta in uno. ‘Toronto we 
found to be a very prosperous and finely situated city, and 
nothing could have been heartier than the reception by 
our friends, of whom so many were our Scottish country- 
men that we seemed to be at home. We were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Brown, both Edinburgh people. 
Mr. Brown was editor of the Globe newspaper, and a 
prominent public man, occupying, a little later, the high 
position of premier. His tragic death was an infinite 
grief to his family and friends, and I believe a great loss 
to the colony. Among the guests in his house was a lady 
who had no small influence on my wife’s future life and 
labours. This was Miss Annie M‘Pherson, who had just 
come to Canada with the first hundred of the destitute 
boys to be settled in the colony. When she came to Mr. 
Brown’s she had just two left, and these Mr. Brown 
placed on his farm. What came out of this will be 


recorded hereafter, 
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I will not say more here about Toronto or places 
adjacent to it, for I shall reserve what I have to say of it 
till we come to some of our later visits. For both my 
wife and I have been four times in the new world, having 
crossed the Atlantic no fewer than eight times. 

But I cannot help taking the earliest opportunity to 
speak of a sight for which I have always said it would 
alone be worth going to America—the Falls of Niagara. 
It is not at first that one has this impression ; the lowness 
of the Falls (160 feet) disappoints you, and the surround- 
ing country is flat and tame. It is not till you have spent 
some time at Niagara that you realise their wonderful 
magnificence. Above the Falls, the whole body of water 
collected in Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, and Erie is 
borne on in a stream two or three miles in width; then 
it begins to contract, and descends with great velocity 
until at last it is borne over the cliff. Goat Island divides 
the stream into two just before the plunge. The eastern 
or American section goes round the island, and the stream 
descends with great regularity and majesty in a line 
almost at right angles to the western or Canadian Fall. 
The Canadian cataract, which is double the width of the 
American, is borne more rapidly to the edge of the cliff, 
and comes over it with greater impetuosity. It is in the 
form of a horse shoe, the curve bending backwards. In 
the bosom of the curve there is a chasm in the rock, also 
passing upwards, causing a tremendous collision between 
the two masses of water that dash over it on either side. 
In the sunshine, the air being full of vapour, a splendid 
rainbow spans the Fall. 

But wherein lies the great charm of Niagara? In the 
first place, there is the wonderful play of life, extending 
over the whole breadth of the stream, eleven hundred 
feet on the American side and twenty-two hundred on the 
Canadian; the quick, darting, joyous movement of the 
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waters, gratifying that delight in lively motion which is 
one of our strongest instincts. Then there is the impres- 
sion of sovereignty, of imperial will and resistless might, 
as you survey the enormous mass of water, and remember 
that this has been going on in a perpetual motion, hour 
after hour, year after year, century after century, summer 
and winter, day and night, if not since the beginning of 
the world, at least throughout the whole period of history. 
How like the Almighty, that fainteth not neither is 
weary! Further, there is the beautiful display of colour, 
especially the bright blue of the water as it curls over the 
precipice. You contrast this with the lily whiteness of 
the foam, and you observe that lower down the water 
assumes a sea-green colour, so that masses of blue, white, 
and green gleam before you. Then for the sound: itis not 
loud, it is not a roar; it is rather a murmur, as of distant 
psalm-singing ; and psalm-singing verily it is—a psalm 
that has been going up unceasingly from the beginning, 
extolling Him who is, and who was, and who is to come. 

One other thought: consider Niagara asa symbol. A 
symbol of what ?—of the everlasting grace of God and 
love of Jesus Christ. Even the boundless outflow of light 
and heat from the sun is not so expressive an emblem, 
for at night the sun disappears, and in winter his reign is 
short. But this Niagara is ever full and ever flowing ; no 
obstacle can resist it ; it is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. 

Brief though our present notice of Canada is, I must 
say a word about Montreal. I wish to say that if I had 
been Paris, called to give the apple to the fairest of 
American cities, I should have presented it to Montreal. 
In itself a fine city, full of fine buildings, its situation is 
exquisite, and it stands on the banks of one of the 
noblest of rivers. Of the cities of the United States I 
like best Washington, Richmond, and Los Angeles; but 
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Montreal, I think, surpasses them all. Yet Montreal will 
not win the race of population, prosperity, and resourees— 
Toronto is making for the summit. The remark is in- 
vidious but patriotic: there are too many French in 
Montreal, and there are not too many Scotch in Toronto. 

From Canada we returned to the States, to have a 
glimpse of New England. Our first stoppage was at 
Northampton, which we had a double motive for visiting, 
first because it would give us a favourable specimen of the 
soft rural scenery of New England ; and second because 
it was the scene of the labours of Jonathan Edwards, 
who has always been one of my most esteemed and 
honoured Christian authors. Through the kindness of 
Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) we had introductions to friends 
who received us with the usual hospitality and kindness. 
It was under the ministry of Jonathan Edwards that that 
revival of religion took place when the whole place 
appeared to be pervaded by the presence of God, and 
there was hardly one of the people who did not seem to 
be concerned about things unseen. The most interesting 
spot was the cemetery. Edwards himself was not buried 
here ; he died at Princeton, a month after he was installed 
there as President of the College, and was buried in the 
sepulchre of the presidents. But several of his family 
were buried here, and among others his daughter Jerusha, 
who was engaged to be married to David Brainerd, and 
sleeps in the tomb beside him. Though no interlacing 
plants grew from their beds of rest, I thought of the 
two lovers in the old Scottish ballad, separated by early 
death :— 

‘The tane was buried in Mary’s Kirk, 
The tither in Mary’s choir ; 
And out o’ the tane there grew a birk, 
And out o’ the tither a brier.’ 


Sauntering through the cemetery, I found near the 
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place where rests the dust of the Edwardses, Solomons, 
and Dwights, a marble slab bearing the inscription :— 


Rey. Jonatuan Epwarps, the American Divine. 
Born October 5, 1703 
Died March 22, 1758 


Rey. Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 
The Scotch Divine and Projector of the Free Church. 
Died May 30, 1847, in his 67th year. 


© Gop 1s Love.’ 


I cannot express how interesting it was to find these two 
names thus coupled together, combining as both did the 
qualities of theologian, philosopher, preacher, and saint ; 
showing how truly men of different race, nationality, and 
temperament may be yet one in Christ; and surely wit- 
nessing that the two nations that produced respectively 
these marvellous specimens of the highest style of Christian 
character, breathing as they did such lofty aspirations, 
and making such laborious efforts for the good of their 
countrymen and of the world—these two nations ought 
to live in peace and to labour lovingly together for the 
highest welfare of mankind. 

From Northampton we went to Boston. It was an 
unfortunate time, for Harvard was not in session, and 
Longfellow was not at home. But as we were there on 
the 4th July we heard and saw something of the great 
national holiday, and particularly the great oration in the 
City Hall. The orator on this occasion was a compara- 
tively young man, William Everett, son of the great 
Unitarian preacher, Edward Everett. He spoke for more 
than an hour; the speech was full of clever points, and 
bore marks of careful elaboration, most faultlessly delivered 
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from memory. Before the oration, the Declaration of 
Independence was read over, which was a strong indict- 
ment against the King of England, who, poor man, if all 
had been true and just, would have deserved to be hanged 
or beheaded ten times over. Among the ‘hits’ at England 
was a quotation from Carlyle, to the effect that the people 
of that country consisted of twenty millions—mostly fools. 
I fancy, however, that such hits were made only for the 
occasion, for Mr. Everett assured his audience that Europe 
and Asia were not asleep, and that it was a great mistake 
to suppose that America was the only vigorous country, 
and that America would teach everything to the rest of 
the world. In the evening we strolled through the 
Common, where a crowd of one hundred thousand was 
assembled. I was much struck by its quiet and orderly 
behaviour: no drunkenness and no rowdyism. 

As a social reformer I had heard much of the factory 
system of New England. I had mentally followed the 
Rev. Dr. Scoresby, the famous Arctic navigator, who when 
vicar of Bradford had crossed the Atlantic to investigate 
the condition of factory workers there, and if possible get 
some hints for their improvement at home. In Heads 
and Hands 1 had spoken of Lowell, but it was more 
convenient to visit Lawrence. I had the gratification to 
find that the assistant-manager of the Pacific Mills was a 
gentleman with whom I had been in correspondence on 
the subject of workmen’s houses, and for whom my son 
Walter had made a plan of Pilrig Model Buildings. We 
found the mills admirably managed, and employing four 
thousand persons. A proportion were American, and a 
larger proportion strangers. The American workers were 
of a higher class than such workers among us. The girls 
made about a dollar a day, and lived chiefly in boarding- 
houses, admirably managed, paying two and a half dollars 
a week for board, and having three and a half available 
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for other purposes. They say that the quantity of finery 
bought at Lawrence is extraordinary. I was struck with 
the fact that in America, where freedom is so highly 
thought of, boarding-houses were so popular, whereas in 
this country mill-workers could not be got to submit to 
their rules and restraint. 

I must pass over pleasant visits to Andover and Yale, 
and our concluding days in New York. On 14th July we 
set sail from New York in the Cunard ss. Batavia. We 
had a pleasant passage and some nice fellow-passengers, 
and we arrived at Liverpool on the 25th. When we left 
New York the relations between France and Germany 
were strained to the utmost pitch. We were very anxious 
during all our voyage as to what the result would be, and 
when the tender came within hearing-distance the first 
question that was asked was, ‘Is it war or peace?’ Doleful 
was the reply, ‘ War has been declared.’ It was a great 
shock, but a happier thought sueceeded—‘ Thank God, it 
is not war between Britain and America!’ And now we 
have to thank God that such a contingency is more 
remote than ever. 


CHABAD ER eee ey. 
A PAN-PRESBYTERIAN TOUR IN EUROPE 


Ir was out of this visit to America that the Presbyterian 
Alliance was born. During the meetings at Philadelphia 
the thought was especially impressed on my mind, Would 
it not be a grand thing to bring the Presbyterian Church 
of America into connection with that of the United King- 
dom, and let us pursue our kindred labours, especially in 
the mission-field, not as strangers but as kinsmen and 
allies, recognising vividly that the evangelisation of the 
world, and final triumph of the cause of Christ, must 
depend to so great an extent on the efforts of the two 
countries ? 

But there was another man on whom the same con- 
viction and desire were still more deeply impressed, 
my countryman and fellow Free Churchman, Dr. James 
M‘Cosh, now President of Princeton College! In the 
course of my American visit I took part in three General 
Assemblies— the great gathering at Philadelphia, the 
United Presbyterian Assembly at Pittsburg, and the 
Canadian Assembly at Toronto, and at each successive 
meeting the feeling in my heart became more intense. 
But I doubt whether anything would have come out of it 
but for the action of the Americans. The home churches 
were not all in the most cordial relations with each other, 
and the larger and stronger of them being fairly complete 
in themselves, did not feel any urgent desire for a wider 
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connection. When the Evangelical Alliance met at New 
York in 1873, a new impulse was given to the desire of 
Dr. M‘Cosh and his friends for a Presbyterian Alliance. 
For the Evangelical Alliance being but an alliance of 
individuals, could not serve the purpose of an alliance 
of churches. An important meeting of Presbyterian 
ministers and elders was held at New York, an address 
was issued in favour of a Presbyterian Alliance, and a 
committee appointed to correspond with individuals and 
organised bodies with a view to the carrying out of the 
scheme. Dr. M‘Cosh was appointed convener, and Rev. 
G. D. Mathews of New York, secretary of the committee. 

In the summer of 1874 Dr. M‘Cosh came to Edinburgh, 
and as I had experienced his hospitality and was already 
committed to his plan, I invited some friends to meet him 
at dinner, but as it was vacation time, I got only a few 
together. It was resolved, however, to convene preliminary 
meetings at New York and Edinburgh about the end of 
the year, and thereafter to summon a joint conference of 
British, American, Colonial, and Continental delegates, to 
be held at London in the summer of 1875; and on the 
principle of laying the saddle on the willing horse, I was 
appointed convener, so that virtually the charge of the 
arrangements on this side of the water was committed to 
me. 

Everything went on swimmingly: the New York and 
Edinburgh meetings were held; the preliminary con- 
ference met at London on 21st July 1875 and following 
days ; sixty-four delegates were present, a good represen- 
tation of the leading churches of all the four sections; a 
constitution for the Alliance was unanimously agreed to; 
the first General Council was appointed to be held next 
year in Edinburgh on 4th July 1876; local committees 
were named, and the whole charge of the arrangements 
for the meeting of Council, and of settling all questions 
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that might arise in connection therewith, was committed 
to the Scotch Committee, Dr. Blaikie being the convener. 
It was known that 1876 was to be a memorable year in 
the United States in connection with the celebration of 
the centenary of the Declaration of Independence; but 
the American delegates believed that this would be no 
obstacle to the meeting of Council in Edinburgh. 

But when they went home, they were induced by the 
strong representations of their countrymen to send an 
urgent request to the Edinburgh Committee to put off 
the Council for a year. We had, however, sent out 
our invitations to the Council meeting far and near, 
including distant Colonies, such as Australia and New 
Zealand. It was too late to stop friends who had been 
appointed by their churches, and had made arrange- 
ments to come to Edinburgh. What should we say to 
them when they arrived and found no Council ready to 
be held? I went to the next meeting of our committee 
uncertain whether we should resolve to go on in spite of 
America, or agree to the American request, or abandon 
the enterprise in toto. I seriously contemplated resigna- 
tion of my office as convener, for I was horribly annoyed ; 
but I knew that if I resigned, no one would take up the 
business, and the enterprise would come to an end. So 
we resolved to postpone. We did our best in May 1876 
to show attention to eight or ten brethren who had come 
from the ends of the earth ; but it was long before I for 
one was able to think with equanimity of this contretemps. 

However, the delay of a year brought one very agree- 
able result: a request was made to me that I should 
undertake a tour through the Reformed Churches of 
Europe, explain our project, and invite them to send 
delegates. The term ‘Reformed,’ as opposed to ‘ Lutheran,’ 
denotes the churches that are under the government of 
presbyters, and it was in order that these might hold 
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themselves included that we gave our alliance as its 
official name, ‘The Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian System.’ 
I agreed to this request on condition that I should have 
a companion. For the first part of my tour I had the 
company and aid of an old friend, the late Rev. Theodore 
Meyer, missionary of the English Presbyterian Church to 
the Jews of London; for the longer part, that of another 
old and valued friend, the Rev. Robert Taylor of Norwood. 
The company of these friends was delightful, and their 
help was very valuable. 

The countries that we visited were Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland. We did not at that time 
embrace France, Holland, or Belgium, because, being 
near, they could be dealt with at another time ; besides 
that, having more intercourse with our country, they were 
not so much strangers to us or to our ideas, and were thus 
more able to form an independent judgment as to the 
movement and its likelihood to be useful. 

In Westphalia and the Rhine provinces of Prussia we 
knew that the Reformed Church had long flourished, and 
that there was much of evangelical religion; and as the 
Fest-Woche or annual Christian festival-week was about 
to be held in August at Barmen-Elberfeld, in the 
Wupperthal, Mr. Meyer and I, in the first instance, 
directed our footsteps thither. I had long felt an interest 
in Elberfeld, ever since I became acquainted with Elijah 
the Tishbite, and more so since I had read the biography 
of its author, F. W. Krummacher, long a minister at 
Barmen and Elberfeld, and finally court preacher and 
personal friend of the King of Prussia. The Wupperthal 
has been called the Ross-shire of Germany, from the 
intense activity of its religious spirit. The Wupper is a 
small tributary of the Rhine, flowing through a pictur- 
esque country of wooded heights, with numberless 
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factories along its banks, reminding one of some parts of 
Yorkshire about Halifax, or of Scotland about Galashiels. 
Barmen and Elberfeld are really one town—necessarily 
a long one, like Kirkcaldy, because the Wupper valley is 
very narrow, and there is no room for expansion laterally. 
The Wupperthal Festival is an annual gathering of clergy 
and laity of the neighbourhood, but members come from 
many other quarters, far and near. They come to hear 
sermons and lectures, missionary reports and addresses, 
and to get and give that impulse in Christian labour 
which is so valuable a help to scattered workers. Many 
a country pastor looks forward to the Fest-Woche as the 
one break in the level line of the year’s work, and goes 
home to his people after it with a lighter heart and a 
more radiant look. Many bring wife and children with 
them, and the happy reunions of some who have not met 
for years seem to reflect the brightness of the past on the 
more sombre hues of the future. 

The public meetings began at nine in the morning. 
On entering the great church of Unter Barmen, we found 
the vast area already crowded, the audience showing a 
fair proportion of male and female; the young women 
frequently without hat or bonnet, with a parasol to 
protect them out of doors from the sun, and their dress 
very plain and unpretending. Every eye seemed intently 
fixed on the speakers, and for three hours and a half 
there was no sign of weariness. Sometimes the addresses 
delivered were of extraordinary length—an hour and a 
half. ‘The chief speaker was followed by two Redner, who 
gave shorter addresses, and then there was general con- 
versation. In the afternoon there was a similar meeting 
in the hall of Vereins-Haus. In the evening I was the 
guest of a leading citizen, who had invited a large number 
of friends to supper. After the wants of nature had been 
satisfied and cigars lighted, each guest in succession was 
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called to give his name and country, and to deliver his 
sentiments on the subject of the day’s discussion—which 
had been that of Sabbath Observance. The meeting 
lasted for about four hours. 

This was but a sample of the meetings, for the most 
interesting of which, that connected with Foreign Missions, 
I did not arrive in time. On the Foreign Mission day, 
speeches on mission topics are delivered by some of the 
missionaries and pastors present, while young mission- 
aries are set apart for the various foreign fields to which 
they have devoted themselves. At Barmen there is a 
large Mission-Haus for the training of missionaries, the 
superintendent of which was Dr. Fabri, a man of ability 
and learning as well as missionary zeal. We had a 
meeting with him, Pastor Erdmann, and a number of other 
pastors and friends, on the subject of our proposed 
alliance. It is well known that the Evangelical Church 
of Prussia is composed of two sections, the Reformed and 
the Lutheran, that were united in the first quarter of the 
present century. But a difficulty presented itself to us 
in the way of even non-Lutheran members of that church 
joining the alliance, since it bore to be an alliance of 
‘Reformed’ churches. This was the view of Dr. Fabri, 
and likewise of Professor Christlieb, whom we visited at 
Bonn. At Berlin we saw Pastor Prochnow, Hof and 
Domprediger Sticker, Dr. Wangemann and others, who 
were much interested in our project, and expressed a 
strong desire to attend the meeting at Edinburgh in 
1877. The new constitution of the church being essenti- 
ally Presbyterian, afforded a hope that membership might 
be feasible. On full consideration, however, we came to 
the conclusion that the Prussian church could not be 
requested to send representatives to the Council, but that 
members might attend in their individual capacity. 
Dr. Fabri, Dr. Wangemann, and others attended accord- 
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ingly, and rendered valuable aid. It may be stated here 
that arrangements have subsequently been made for the 
presence of delegates from certain Reformed churches of 
Germany that still maintain a separate existence, and for 
other ‘ Reformed’ friends; and we would fain maintain a 
closer fellowship with many in Germany, in the Wupper- 
thal and elsewhere, whose Protestant and evangelical 
ardour presents so many points of affinity to our alliance. 

From Berlin we directed our course to the capital of 
Bohemia, the land of Huss and the Bohemian martyrs, 
taking Dresden on our way—not that we had any 
particular errand in that city, but mainly that we might 
look on the original of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
Correggio’s Magdalene, and the other objects of art in its 
galleries, and those of interest in Dresden generally. We 
then traversed the banks of the Elbe through Saxon 
Switzerland, much interested in the craggy scenery of 
that region, not so much frequented by tourists as might 
be expected of so romantic a district. At Prague we found 
ourselves among friends, Mr. Andrew Moody (now Rev. 
Dr. Moody) and others of our church having a station 
there as missionaries to the Jews. But in the city of John 
Huss we were on classic ground. 

The chief part of the population of Bohemia is Roman 
Catholic, but there is also a Protestant section, of which 
about one-third is Reformed and two-thirds Lutheran. 
The Lutheran section is chiefly German, but the Reformed 
represents the ancient church of Huss. Need I go back 
to those ancient days when that grand hero stood before 
the Council of Constance (1414), maintaining so much of 
the truth that Luther subsequently affirmed, especially the 
claim of the laity to the cup in the Sacrament, and so 
calmly and nobly testifying for Bible doctrine by the 
cruel death he suffered in the flames ? Or need I rehearse 
the fortunes of his followers, the ‘Taborites’ and others, 
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when they fell under the iron heel of their foes? or tell 
of the four thousand that perished in the silver-mines of 
Kuttenberg, and of the tragedy of Leitmeritz and other 
well-known scenes of martyrdom? I have so often dwelt 
on these at public meetings that it seems as if they must 
be well known. It was early in the fifteenth century 
(1420) that, according to the historian Comenius, a reward 
was offered for every ‘ Taborite,’ three florins for a priest 
and one for a layman, and, shocking to say, there were 
wretches base enough to take the bribe. Next year, in the 
town of Leitmeritz, the chief magistrate seized twenty- 
four of the chief men of the place, and ordered them, 
half-starved with cold and hunger, to be thrown into the 
river, with their feet tied together. His own son-in- 
law was one of the twenty-four. His daughter threw 
herself at his feet and implored her husband’s life. Telling 
her he would easily get her a better husband, ‘ You’ll 
never wed me to another, was her reply. When it came 
to her husband’s turn, she leapt after him into the river, 
trying to save him. Her efforts were vain; they went 
down together, and next day his body was found clasped 
in the arms of his wife. 

The most intense persecution of the Hussites occurred 
after the great battle of the Weisse Berg. The crown of 
Bohemia falling vacant in 1620, the Protestants elected 
as their king Frederick, the Elector-Palatine, the husband 
of the Scottish Princess Elizabeth, eldest child of King 
James vi. Unfortunately the Protestants were defeated 
in the battle of the Weisse Berg, and the Protestant 
interest in Bohemia entirely collapsed. After James u. 
of England was deposed, and his daughters Mary and 
Anne had died without issue, it was to this branch of the 
royal house of Stuart that the Parliament of Great Britain 
turned for an heir to the throne. The Princess Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Elizabeth, had married the Elector 
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of Hanover, and it was her son who was called to the 
British throne, under the title of George 1. . 

The persecutions of the Protestants from 1620 to 1781 
were frightful. Death and banishment were the only 
alternatives, and yet they could not be exterminated. 
The Emperor of Austria, Joseph u., in contrast to his 
bigoted mother, Maria Teresa, at last issued an Edict of 
Toleration. It was a very joyful time. The Protestants 
appeared to creep out of their very graves. They were 
permitted to build obscure places of worship, as unlike to 
churches as possible, and through the disinterested kind- 
ness of some Hungarian pastors they were constituted a 
church on the Reformed or Presbyterian basis. When we 
visited Bohemia there were about sixty Reformed con- 
gregations in Bohemia, and twenty in Moravia. It was 
from this body that the celebrated church of the United 
Brethren, now called the Moravian Church, the most 
active missionary community in the world, was formed, 
but it was ultimately constituted on Lutheran lines, 

It was, indeed, a very touching thing to come into 
contact with the venerable martyr church of Bohemia. 
Such of the pastors as we met were most cordial in their 
response to the invitation we gave them to come to 
Edinburgh in 1877. We deemed it respectful to pay a 
visit to the superintendent of the church; but so out of 
the way was his house that, though we started early, it 
was late in the afternoon before we found him. It may 
be noted that on gravestones and other objects where a 
cross might have been inscribed in other communions, 
we found a cup, the ancient symbol of the Hussites. I 
have had the pleasure of a close friendship with Mr. 
Szalatnay and Mr. Dusek since 1876, and both before and 
after that date have had pleasant intercourse with many 
Bohemian students who have studied at New College, 
Edinburgh. We have been able to institute bursaries to 
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enable them to doso. And though I anticipate, I may state 
here, that at the meeting of the Presbyterian Council held 
at Philadelphia in 1880, I propounded a scheme for raising 
£5000 on behalf of the Bohemian Church, in connection 
with the commemoration of the Edict of Toleration which 
took place the following year, 1881. To this scheme the 
Americans gave cordial and valuable aid; and though 
the number of helpers to plead the cause was small, I 
found that wherever the case was set before our people 
there was a cordial response; so that in due time, or 
rather a little after due time, the whole sum of £5000 
was raised. 

One marks the resemblance of the history of the 
Bohemian Protestants to that of France, after the recall 
of the Edict of Nantes. It is the most commonplace of 
all remarks that France has never recovered from the 
grievous injury which she inflicted on herself when she 
expelled the Huguenots. Did Bohemia not undergo any 
such experience? I could not but think that she did, 
when I visited the battlefield of Koniggritz, where the 
Austrians were so signally defeated by the Prussians, 
largely through the use of the ‘needle-gun,’ as it was 
called, introduced then for the first time in warfare. 
Many of the expelled Hussites had settled in Saxony, and 
others in the rising Duchy of Brandenburg. Much of the 
best blood of Prussia was of Bohemian origin. There came 
a day when an army, no doubt containing a portion of 
their descendants, mustered around Kéniggriitz in Bohemia, 
facing the troops of the Austrian Empire which had driven 
their forefathers from their country ; and without any 
supernatural interference, the trained skill and force and 
even the mechanical superiority of the Prussians put the 
Austrian host to flight. I suppose that never on a battle- 
field was there anything that had so much the look and 
the effect of a supernatural force. As I gazed over the 
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plain I seemed to see the puffs of smoke rising with such 
rapidity from the Prussian regiments, and the Austrians 
retreating in consternation, as if an invisible power had 
been loading the rifles of their foes. 

There was much of interest in Prague, the city of a 
hundred spires, and other parts of Bohemia. No scene 
ever made a deeper impression on my imagination than 
that which took place in the Grosse Ring, or public square 
of Prague, on 21st June 1621, when twenty-seven of the 
leading Protestant nobles, knights, and gentlemen were 
beheaded in one awful hecatomb. The worthy men had 
spent the night in prayer and mutual exhortation, and 
from Psalm Ixxxvi. 17 had made it a special request that 
God would show them a token for good—an evidence that 
they had not displeased Him; and to their great joy, 
in their sancta simplicitas, as the sun appeared above the 
horizon, a rare and beautiful bow was seen surrounding 
his form. Some fell on their knees, some clapped their 
hands, some shouted for joy; one bade them think of 
Noah’s rainbow, another of the rainbow round the throne 
in the Apocalypse, sure token of the royal character of 
their Master, and the certainty of His coming one day 
to judge the quick and the dead. One might fancy the 
feelings of relations and friends, drawn to the spot by 
a ghastly fascination, and the excitement of the crowd, 
prevented by drums and trumpets from hearing anything, 
and restrained by the soldiers from interfering with a 
tragedy that tore their very hearts. The only circum- 
stance that had any affinity to the brightness of the 
midsummer morning, and the iris that surrounded the 
sun, was the noble bearing of the victims, and their spirit 
of calm resignation and holy hope. After the execution, 
their heads were carried to the neighbouring bridge, the 
Carls-briicke, and continued for ten years to be exhibited 
there on the gallery of the Altstadt Tower. 
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A very singular effect occurred two hundred and fifty- 
seven years afterwards in my own romantic town. One 
day in 1878, some of our Bohemian students passing an 
auctioneer’s door in Hanover Street (Chapman’s), observed 
an entry in a catalogue of ancient armour, etc., ‘an 
executioner’s sword,’ which on examination was found to 
bear on the blade in German the names of twenty-four 
Bohemians, and on the hilt the initials of the executioner, 
with a statement in Bohemian that the sad deed was done 
on 21st June 1621. Their eagerness to obtain it convinced 
others that it must have a special value, and the price was 
run up to nearly ten pounds, which it took their united 
resources to muster. There were some doubts as to the 
authenticity of the sword, other swords having been heard 
of; but what executioner in such a case would not have 
had more than one? The friends of Bohemia were greatly 
interested, and not to let the students be put to incon- 
venience, I collected the money they had paid, in order 
that it might be considered a gift from Edinburgh. 
Another relic of the times of persecution was discovered 
about the same time. A farmer dug up in a field a cup 
or chalice, which had evidently been used for the Lord’s 
Supper, and had probably been buried that it might not 
fall into the hands of the enemy. I produced both at 
many a meeting when raising the Commemoration money, 
and we sent them to America, where they did good service 
likewise. Usually we have been content when raising 
money to do so by moral suasion, but on this occasion we 
did not scruple to enforce it by the edge of the sword. 

There is a great Jewish population in Prague, and they 
have there the oldest synagogue in the world. Some say 
it was founded by refugees who came straight from the 
destruction of Jerusalem. More likely it dates from about 
the sixth or seventh century. Some five or six centuries 
ago the building was raised in height, but so far as broom 
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or brush was concerned, the walls and ceiling were never 
cleaned. But one day when the river had overflowed, 
a sanitary agent came to the door and left a belt of white 
up to the part of the wall to which it reached. My 
attention was called to this by an old Jew who was my 
guide. He had asmattering of English, of which he made 
good use. ‘De oldest symgogue in world. Part old, part 
new. Old below, new above. New black, smoke candles. 
Old white, overflow river. In dis symgogue, no music, 
no organ, no sermon; only law, prayer. Oder symgogues, 
gallery women ; here, women dere, pointing to a small 
grating, behind which women had their place, somewhat 
as in the House of Commons. From long use, the surface 
of the cemetery round this synagogue is now several feet 
above the floor of the synagogue itself. On the tomb- 
stones different tribes have different badges: the hands 
with fingers extended denote the priesthood; a lion is 
the badge of Judah, as in the days of Jacob. 

Kuttenberg, the second city of Bohemia, is another 
interesting place. As you approach it your attention is 
arrested by mounds of earth at a little distance from the 
railway, indicating the site of the silver-mines into which, 
four hundred and seventy years ago, the four thousand 
Hussites were thrown. No fewer than twenty-one pastors 
were driven from the city in 1623. Until quite recently 
there was no Protestant church in Kuttenberg. The 
Jesuits were wonderfully successful in silencing the 
Gospel. The late Dr. Moody Stuart determined before 
he died to use his utmost efforts to rear a Protestant 
church in Kuttenberg, and through his efforts, backed by 
others, the object has been attained. In the neighbour- 
hood of the town there is one of those mortuary chapels, 
or bone-houses, as they are called, where the remains 
of the dead are made to assume all kinds of shapes, so 
that one hardly knows whether to be more solemnised or 
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amused. The bones are sorted in such figures as one finds 
(formed of pistols and cutlasses) in the Tower of London: 
stars, coats of arms, candelabras, and crosses are seen on 
the walls. There are bone colleges, moreover, with tunnels 
running through them; bone curtains and festoonery, to 
say nothing of bones exemplifying the effects of rheumatism 
and other kinds of morbid anatomy. You have a similar 
bone chapel under the Carthusian monastery at Rome, 
with the addition of monks still in flesh and bones, in 
their cloaks and cowls. It is said that in the Kuttenberg 
chapel a sermon on the resurrection is preached once a 
year. It might be very impressive, but the probability is 
that the grotesqueness of the place neutralises all solemn 
impression. 

Leaving Prague we proceeded to Vienna, and from thence 
to Budapest. We resolved to make this latter journey by 
the Danube, expecting to enjoy much beautiful scenery 
on its banks; but unfortunately we had a day of rain and 
mist, and saw really next to nothing. A crowded foreign 
steamer on a rainy day is not the most cheerful of con- 
veyances, even though you may see on board a sight as 
yet new to you—young ladies smoking cigars. The 
cathedral of Gran is a very fine object, the see of the 
primate of Hungary, founded, it is said, by King Stephen 
in 1001, at the time when all Europe was so excited in 
expectation of the coming of the Lord. 

Next morning was beautiful, and Budapest looked 
magnificent. I could see a certain resemblance between 
it and Edinburgh: the modern city of Pest, with its 
symmetrical streets on its level plain, had a look of the 
new town; while across the Danube, Ofen or Buda, 
scattered over its heights, with its fortress and its castle, 
brought Old Edinburgh to one’s mind. But there was 
between them what I have often thought is the great 
want of Edinburgh—a magnificent river, with its suspen- 
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sion bridges, steamers, boats, and busy traffic, showing 
that play of busy life which is hardly realised by our 
railway trains moving through Princes Street Gardens. 
The population of Hungary is mostly Roman Catholic, 
but it contains three millions of Protestants, of whom two 
millions, mostly Magyars, belong to the Reformed Church. 
It was, therefore, an excellent field for Pan-Presbyterian 
exploration. But we had another reason for being attracted 
toward Hungary. We had an intense sympathy with 
the Magyar people in the struggle for their ancient rights 
which they maintained so gallantly in 1848-49. In ancient 
times the Hungarians had been the great barrier for 
Europe against the inroads of the Turks on the east. For 
this they received but a sorry recompense, when they 
encountered from the west a Jesuit invasion, backed by all 
the resources of the Austrian empire. Nowhere was the 
Reformed faith more terribly tried than in the dominions 
of Austria, which were once two-thirds Protestant. Well 
did our forefathers know ‘the bloody house of Austria.’ 
In 1848-49 the country awoke to a sense of the rights of 
which it had been deprived for ages by Austria; and the 
people of Great Britain were warmly sympathetic. The 
names of Kossuth, Bern, Georgey, Dembinski, Bathyani, 
and many others became household words, and when the 
movement was crushed through the help of the Emperor 
of Russia, we were indignant, but could do nothing at the 
time; but I have often thought that it was this that 
roused our nation against Russia at the time of the 
Crimean War. Subsequent events have shown clearly 
that the Hungarians were right in making their stand 
against the Emperor of Austria. For myself, when I 
came to know personally some of the men that had sup- 
ported Kossuth, and who spent years of dreary imprison- 
ment after the movement was suppressed, I could not but 
feel that they were of the excellent of the earth, men of 
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that high character which every government ought to 
cherish with pride, and whom it should deem the greatest 
calamity to be called to oppose and put down. 

I had another reason for being interested in Budapest. 
It was there that our mission to the Jews was begun, 
under the remarkable circumstances connected with the 
illness of my uncle, Dr. Keith of St. Cyrus, in 1839. It 
was on his return from the mission on behalf of the Jews, 
on which he had been sent by the Church of Scotland, 
that he was seized with serious illness in a hotel at Pest, 
where Miss Pardoe, author of The City of the Sultan, 
happened to be staying. Miss Pardoe was on friendly 
terms with the archduchess, Maria Dorothea, a Princess 
of the Wurtemberg family (Protestant), wife of the 
Viceroy of Hungary, an Austrian archduke, and mother 
of the Queen of the Belgians. This good lady had 
been praying earnestly that God would send some one 
to direct her how she might be useful to the people 
of Hungary, and when she heard of Dr. Keith, it 
occurred to her that he had been sent to Pest in answer 
to her prayers. She came to his hotel, and like the Good 
Samaritan, ministered to him with her own hand, and did 
all that could be done for his recovery. Then followed 
that splendid mission, of which Dr. John Duncan, the 
celebrated Christian philosopher, was the animating spirit, 
with men like Robert Smith, William Wingate, W. O. 
Allan and others as coadjutors; which bore such fruits 
as Adolph Saphir and Alfred Edersheim; which, after 
being suppressed, still flourishes under Dr. Andrew 
Moody; which in Duncan’s time drew to him rabbis 
and priests, men of all creeds; and on which there came 
such a blessing from Heaven as has never been equalled 
in any of our Jewish missions. We did not stay long in 
Budapest, because we were desirous to push on to the 
town of Debreczin, a hundred and twenty miles inward, 
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the centre of the most Protestant part of Hungary, chiefly 
of the Reformed communion. I had made an old promise 
to one of my students that if ever I went to Hungary I 
would visit Debreczin. As it was one of the most interest- 
ing places I ever visited, I shall dwell on it at a little 
greater length. 

And first of the journey thither. Soon after leaving 
Budapest, you find yourself in a vast plain, at first some- 
thing like a wilderness, but soon a great unbroken ocean 
of wheat, stretching to the horizon on every side. There 
are miles upon miles without so much as a hillock, and to 
some of the natives, no doubt, the existence of rocks and 
mountains is pure matter of faith. Even stones are not 
found in some places. The plain is probably the bed of 
some old-world lake. I suppose that a preacher discoursing 
there on the ark would have to explain what sort of place 
Mount Ararat was on which it rested—just as a preacher in 
the Shetland Islands had to explain to his audience where 
Zaccheus went, when he climbed up into the sycamore tree. 
And it was not the flat plain alone that gave the country 
a remarkable look. Here we pass a shallow lake, through 
which fishers are wading with hand-nets and_ baskets. 
Yonder is a flock of sheep swimming in a row across the 
lake, followed by a boy. Herds of cream-coloured cattle 
are browsing here and there, unlike any we are acquainted 
with, whether on highland hills or lowland downs. Horses 
treading out the corn betoken an approach to the East. 
Still more are we in the East when we mark the dress of 
the peasantry. The men wear light-coloured linen 
trousers, which, folding round their persons, look like 
petticoats. Generally the appearance of the peasantry is 
poor. The country is rich, but somehow it does not 
appear to have found out how its resources may be 
applied to improve the condition of the mass of the 
people. 
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At the time of our visit Debreczin was a town of fifty 
thousand inhabitants, of whom forty thousand were of the 
Reformed Church. How came such a community to be 
found in the heart of Hungary? The reason is, that at 
one time it belonged to Transylvania, a separate kingdom, 
and the prince of that country, Béthlén, was an eminently 
pious man and a strong Protestant. His successor, 
Rak6czi, was entirely like-minded. It is said of Béthlén 
that he had read the Bible from beginning to end six- 
and-twenty times. The memory of these two princes is 
fragrant to this hour; and if in library or picture-gallery 
you are shown their portraits, they are spoken of to you 
as ‘the good princes of Transylvania.’ 

The town of Debreczin is unlike any we ever saw. Its 
chief street is one of great width, swelling into a square in 
the middle of the town. Here and there are handsome 
buildings, but the general appearance of the street is 
irregular and négligé. A Reformed church, holding four 
thousand, stands in a conspicuous situation at the head of 
the street, and behind it the (Protestant) University. 
The side streets consist mostly of cottages embedded 
among trees. If abundance of air and green leaves can 
give health and comfort, Debreczin ought to be a com- 
fortable town. 

Let us just glance at the market which is being held in 
the square, the day after our arrival being market-day. 
More than ever our fancy is drawn to the East. See how 
bright is the dress of the women—a napkin thrown over 
the head, a jacket and a petticoat all of different colours, 
though perfectly plain and simple. Of animals there is 
great abundance. The little wagons containing a few 
sacks of flour may be drawn by three, four, or five horses, 
lean and lanky, with a man riding on one of them and 
a foal or two hovering about. Tents and booths run 
along the sides of the market, covering various wares. 

R 
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At one part may be seen the crockery; at another, 
glancing brightly in the sun, the tin pans of the market. 
But the fruit stalls are the most interesting of all. What 
gigantic melons, both green and yellow! A working man 
gives a sou or two for a piece of water melon like a leg 
of beef, and with a crust of brown bread sits down against 
the wall and makes a substantial, not to say savoury, meal. 
And here, to vary the scene, comes marching through the 
market a row of soldiers in blue caps and bright-coloured 
dress. Add the flutter and movement of passengers and 
purchasers, and you have quite an interesting scene of 
Eastern animated nature, more likely to reward the efforts 
of an artist than many a more pretentious fair. 

Professor Balogh of the University, who had studied 
at our college in Edinburgh, was our guide and in- 
terpreter, and as there were others who had also been 
our students, and who had heralded our coming, we 
received a most gratifying reception. In order that we 
might make known the purpose of our visit, a meeting 
was convened of professors, pastors, elders, and others to 
whom we told our story, Professor Balogh being the inter- 
preter. Thereafter an amusing scene occurred. It is 
well known that Latin continued to be spoken by the 
learned class in Hungary after it was abandoned in other 
countries. When Dr. John Duncan came to Hungary, 
not knowing at that time either German or Hungarian, 
he found a very comfortable medium of communication 
through Latin. In our meeting, up rose a strong, sub- 
stantial Magyar, and addressing Mr. Taylor and me in 
Latin, poured out, to begin with, a string of superlatives 
that made us blush to the roots of our air. ‘ Doctissimi, 
reverendissimi, eminentissimi, honorabilissimi, gratissimi,’ 
and I do not know what all besides, nor do I remember 
what he said, or what the others said, except that they 
approved cordially of our object, and hailed our proposed 
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alliance. I suppose we were the first Scotch ministers 
that had visited Debreczin for ages, if indeed ever, and 
we were made the most of. Two excellent Scotch ladies 
that had been there a few months before were wholly 
overwhelmed by the attention paid to them, 

The Hungarian Church is divided into five superinten- 
dencies, and as in Scotland in Knox’s time, there is a 
superintendent for each. The superintendent of Debreczin 
was named Révész, one of the best preachers in Hungary, 
of mild and tranquil nature, but warm and loving, and 
enjoying quite a portion of respect and affection from the 
community. Another of our friends was a venerable 
pastor, Michael Tosh, much respected for his devout 
character, who spent seven years in an Austrian dungeon 
after the Kossuth rising, and who held up his wrists to 
show us where he had worn his chains. Another was a 
pastor of great learning, Dr. Emericus Révész, editor of a 
German theological journal, author of many books and 
other writings, combining the liveliness of a Hungarian 
with the industry of a Teuton. Another was Alexander 
Réréssy, professor of Law in the University, who also 
lay in chains for his patriotism, learning English in prison, 
and now, with an enthusiasm not to be restrained, poured 
forth his feelings in praise of liberty, and in honour of his 
friends. ‘I love England, because England loves freedom, 
and if possible I love Scotland more, for it has been 
eminently the friend of freedom.’ Such words in such a 
place thrilled our souls. 

The hospitality of Debreczin was really embarrassing. 
The first evening we were entertained at supper by 
Professor Balogh, and I remember how the dishes came 
in succession the whole evening, being wound up at last 
by a huge melon, and a large cup of tea in honour of the 
Scotch guests. The superintendent invited us to a 
sumptuous banquet, where the table had a greater abund- 
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ance of viands than I think I ever saw. The bottles of 
wine were especially abundant—not that all were to be 
used, but that the guests might have the idea of plenty. 
There was, indeed, little drunkenness in Hungary. In 
the middle of the entertainment, the superintendent rose 
up and called out my name. Then, pouring some Tokay 
into his glass, he came round to my place, and poured 
some into mine, and we clinked glasses together. 
‘Although I was practising total abstinence then as now, 
I had taken no pledge, so that I could taste the liquor ; 
and it was well for me; for as he knew no English, and 
I no Hungarian, I could have given him no explanation 
if I had declined what in the view of all was a remarkable 
compliment. The superintendent afterwards paid us 
another great compliment, for he came to the railway 
station to see us off, and he kissed me on both cheeks. 

It is not easy to state the impression one formed of 
the Hungarian Church. I believe that to a considerable 
extent rationalism prevailed in it, but that the evangelical 
element was gaining ground. The two superintendents 
that we came into contact with, Térdk of Budapest and 
Révész of Debreczin, were evangelical. Neither of them 
survives now. We have always welcomed Hungarian 
students at New College, Edinburgh, and provided facilities 
for their studying there; and the influence of these 
students in their own country has been good. Some, 
indeed, have testified that it was in Edinburgh they first 
came to know Him whose grace it was their office to 
proclaim ; and the more active Christian life which they 
have witnessed in this country has stimulated the zeal of 
many. Scotland and Hungary, I hope, will long love 
each other. 

And now I must retrace my steps. We return to 
Budapest, where we have received much kindness from 
our missionary to the Jews, the late Rev. W. O. Allan; 
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and our next rendezvous is La Tour, or Torre Pellice, in 
the Waldensian Valleys. We travel by Trieste, Venice, 
and Turin. Part of the journey is done by night, but all 
next day we are borne through the beautiful regions of 
Styria and Carniola. How I wished we could have had 
leisure for their beauties ! all the more that I remembered 
that at the Reformation they had been largely Protestant ; 
but persecution had done its work. My wish to see them 
at leisure has never been fulfilled. But we had the 
delight of our first view of Venice—at least it would have 
been delightful but for the fury of the mosquitoes. At 
last we reached La Tour, where the Waldensian Synod 
was sitting. There was much to enjoy there too, for it 
was our first visit. There is no people in whom Protestants 
have been so much interested as the Waldenses, and on 
the whole with excellent reasons. No doubt there has 
at times been ground for the reproach addressed by a 
Waldensian pastor to his people in a former age, that 
living on the repute of their fathers, they were like the 
potato—the best part of them was under the ground. 
Still, there is something very stimulating in the very 
aspect of the valleys. It thrills one to see the caves 
where they used to worship ; to see the rocks over which 
‘the bloody Piedmontese’ rolled mother with infant to 
the vales below ; to see the passes over which they had 
to scramble in mid-winter on their way to Switzerland ; 
to see the rock over which they scrambled under cover of 
the cloud ; to see the Balsille and other monuments of 
the glorious rentrée; and in contrast to see now church, 
manse, school, college, hospital, and the usual adjuncts of 
a settled church. And the valleys themselves are extremely 
beautiful, almost if not quite equal to Switzerland. 

With the help of an interpreter I told my errand in the 
Synod. But for a moment I was startled by an unexpected 
obstacle. An influential member of the Synod rose and 
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said that he highly approved of our desire to bring the 
Reformed churches together, but he did not see how 
they could join an alliance of Reformed churches when 
they had never been deformed. But he did not mean it 
in earnest. Professor Comba had not at that time 
published his researches into Waldensian church history, 
otherwise one might have raised the previous question. 
The Waldensian Church has ever been a most cordial 
friend of our Alliance; and I think I may say that we 
have given them good cause to value our friendship. For 
I may anticipate a little, and state here that in 1883 
I returned to the Waldensian Synod as the bearer of a 
gift from their brethren of the Alliance. Among our 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland, three men, all now 
departed, signalised themselves as friends of the Vaudois : 
Dr, William Robertson, of Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh ; 
Dr. Guthrie, and Dr. Stewart of Leghorn, formerly of 
Erskine. Dr. Robertson, in his visits to the valleys, was 
much concerned for the poverty of the pastors. Their 
incomes did not exceed some sixty pounds a year. It is 
interesting to know that so far back as the days of Oliver 
Cromwell a fund had been contributed in England on 
their behalf, which that good king, Charles 1, confis- 
cated, as he did not see why he should be sending money 
to rebels. It occurred to Dr. Robertson that the Presby- 
terian Alliance might raise ‘a sum of £12,000, the interest 
of which should be applied to increase the pastors’ incomes. 
A committee was formed accordingly; but it soon 
appeared that the idea of getting such a sum through 
the Alliance was very illusory. The Alliance had no 
machinery for collecting the money. It could only work 
through the few friends who were interested in the 
scheme. It might scatter circulars broadcast, but what 
are circulars ? De Chalmers once happily compared them 
to those grotesque figures which you see in potato-fields 
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to scare the crows. At first the crows treat them with 
respectful deference, but, on more intimate acquaintance, 
respect becomes contempt. For the success of our 
scheme we owed a good deal to friends, among whom I 
gladly rank Dr. Guthrie’s son, my dear friend the late 
Rey. David K. Guthrie. But I may say without presump- 
tion that the burden fell chiefly on the secretary of the 
Alliance, who happened to be myself. I worked for it in 
Scotland, England, and Ireland, Canada and the United 
States. In New York I got for it from a worthy Presby- 
terian elder, Mr. Robert Stuart, the largest sum I ever 
got for a charity, five thousand dollars. To raise the 
whole sum took us a considerable time. But when I 
went back to the Synod in 1883, accompanied by my 
friend, Rev. W. Fraser, we were able to present them 
with upwards of £13,000; and with some additions that 
came in later, the whole could not have been much less 
than £14,000. 

On occasion of this my second visit, I spent a few days 
in the manse of Signor Etienne Bonnet of Angrogna. As 
Angrogna was one of the most famous of the valleys, 
almost every spot had some connection with their history ; 
but what interested me more than anything was the 
history of Mr. Bonnet’s family. His ancestors had been 
driven from their home in that terrible crusade which 
drove the Protestants over the Alps in the depth of 
winter. There were three boys in the family: the 
oldest was old enough to walk ; the youngest was young 
enough to be carried ; but the middle one was unfit for 
either method. He had accordingly to be left behind, 
under the charge of a neighbouring Roman Catholic 
family, but with the strictest injunctions that he was not 
to be brought up a Roman Catholic. During the awful 
sufferings of the emigration the poor mother had died, 
and likewise the oldest and the youngest boy. The father 
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returned alone, taking part in the glorious renirée. 
When the fighting was over, he went with a few of his 
comrades in search of his middle son. Knocking at the 
door, he was told the boy was not there. This he had 
reason for disbelieving, and he threatened the people 
that if the boy were not produced within a quarter of an 
hour, they would demolish the house. Forthwith the boy 
appeared, clad in the habit of a seminarist. They had 
been going to make a priest of him. His father and 
friends bore him off, and coming to a stream, stripped him 
of his seminarian habiliments, each man contributing from 
off his own person a garment in exchange. And my 
excellent friend Pastor Etienne Bonnet was the descen- 
dant of the boy. 

We returned home by Switzerland, tarrying at Lau- 
sanne, Neuchatel, and Geneva, I must pass over all these 
places except Neuchatel. There Lhad the great pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of Professor Frederic Godet, the 
renowned and venerable Biblical scholar. I had also the 
pleasure of securing him for our Edinburgh meeting next 
year. We shall hear of him there. It is well known that 
for years he was the tutor and the life-long personal 
friend of the late Emperor Frederick of Germany, the 
husband of our Princess Royal. It would not be easy to 
exaggerate the charm of M. Godet’s character. When in 
Edinburgh he was the guest of my old friend, Mr. (now 
Sir) Thomas Clark; and when I asked Mr. Clark how he 
had got on with his cuests, after a complimentary word 
or two for the others, his remark on Professor Godet was 
—‘he’s a perfect saint.’ 

But it is time for me to be returning from this long 
journey, for, besides college duties, there lies before me a 
mass of work for the Alliance which it troubles me to 
think of. 


CHAPTER XV 
COUNCIL MEETINGS 


From the bottom of my heart I pity the man or woman 
who has to carry out all the arrangements for any of those 
big gatherings that railways and steamboats have now 
made so common—especially if it be the first occasion of 
the kind, without pattern or precedent, rule or regulation, 
cash or credit, and all has to be done as a labour of love. 
You may have an efficient secretary and a tolerable com- 
mittee ; you may divide and sub-divide the work, if happily 
you can find efficient volunteer coadjutors; but from the 
nature of the case, the general management devolves on 
some one man, who must hold the various threads and 
make all conspire to a common end. As convener of the 
Edinburgh Committee of the Alliance, I was in this case 
the unfortunate scape-goat. It fell to me in the main to 
correspond with all the sections of the Alliance ; to arrange 
for all the details of the programme ; to prepare the various 
preliminary reports that had to be submitted—one a very 
comprehensive one, containing historical sketches of all 
the churches ; to make necessary arrangements for print- 
ing; to look after the finance, and get the various churches 
to contribute a suitable quota; to hold meetings up and 
down, explaining our object ; to take an interest in hospi- 
tality arrangements, so that each delegate might find a 
home; and I know not what all besides. Hospitality 
arrangements? Could no one else have attended to 
these? No doubt; but on the very first day a friend 
called on me to say that a Dutchman had been billeted on 
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him who had lost his luggage on the way, and who was in 
need of a razor, which my friend could not supply. Not 
only did I provide the razor, but happening to know a 
gentleman in my neighbourhood who had been long in 
South Africa, I got the Dutchman transferred to him—a 
great relief to all parties, for we no longer had need to 
recall John de Liefde’s Dutchman's Difficulties mith the 
English Language. 

The truth is, though I had been well accustomed to 
systematic labour, all this was too much for me. About 
a week before the meeting I got nervous; I almost lost 
the power to plan and execute. I was worried, too, by 
two of the newspapers, who gave us contributions of 
sneers ; I lost my sleep, and I became alarmed lest the 
whole thing should terminate in wild confusion. But 
having got up during a sleepless night in a kind of despair, 
I felt that there was but one resource ; and falling on my 
knees, in absolute helplessness, I threw myself and my 
burden on Him who alone could bear it. 

‘The storm is changed into a calm 
At His command and will, 
So that the waves which raged before 
Now quiet are and still.’ 


The change was all but miraculous, and thereafter I held 
on my way. 

I would fain have been a quiet member of the Council, 
which met on 3rd July 1877, but I could not help accept- 
ing the office of clerk, Rev. Dr. Mathews being associated 
with me. We owed very much to the late Professor 
Calderwood, who acted as chairman to the Business 
Committee. 

There have been six meetings of Council since, and all 
have had an interest of their own, and have shown valu- 
able marks of progress; but in some respects the Edin- 
burgh meeting surpassed them all. So many distant 
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friends came together for the first time; so many eager 
eyes looked on faces that had been long familiar to them, 
but till then never seen in the flesh ; there was such a 
joy in the new experience of the communion of saints, in 
the meeting of congenial spirits, and the knitting of new 
friendships between country and country, that it was 
impossible to have absolutely the same experience again. 
And probably, as it was the first meeting of the kind, 
each church contributed more men of mark than on sub- 
sequent occasions—not a few, alas, came that could never 
have appeared again. 

Witness, for example, from the Continent of Europe, 
the pale face but sparkling eye and bright smile of Pro- 
fessor Godet of Neuchatel; the calm, scholarly expression 
of Edmond de Pressensé of Paris, whose eloquence, never- 
theless, could hold the Senate of his country in breathless 
attention; the charming bonhomie yet spiritual earnest- 
ness of Dr. Fisch; witness Hoedemaker of Holland, 
Szalatnay and Dusek of Bohemia, Balogh of Debreczin, 
Charbonnier and Pons of the Vaudois, Anet of Brussels, 
Cabrera of Spain. America has sent a host. Dr. William 
Adams, one of the foremost ministers of New York ; Philip 
Schaff, its renowned professor ; Dr. Irenzus Prime, a prince 
of editors; Dr. M‘Cosh of Princeton; Dr. Patton of 
Chicago, now Dr. M‘Cosh’s successor; Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. John Hall—all men of mark from 
the North; and from the South, Dr. Moses Hoge, Dr. 
Stuart Robinson, Dr. Wm. Plumer, and a host of others. 
Canada has sent her best men—Principals M‘Vicar, Caven, 
and Snodgrass, Drs. Willis and Topp ; and from the Cape 
we have the Rev. Andrew Murray of Wellington, whose 
books in more recent years have been a source of remark- 
able edification and refreshment to numberless readers 
throughout the English-speaking world. England gives 
us Dykes and Donald Fraser ; Ireland, Knox and Watts ; 
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Scotland, Tulloch, Marshall Lang, Robertson, Macgregor ; 
Begg, Moncreiff, Goold, Moody Stuart; Cairns, Ker, 
Calderwood, and Thomson. Nor are elders wanting either 
from America or from home. Altogether the Council con- 
sisted of delegates from nineteen Presbyterian churches 
in twenty-five separate countries, having in all 19,040 
ministers, with 21,443 congregations. 

Before separating, the Council agreed to send an address 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. It was very gratifying 
to find the American and other foreign representatives 
agreeing very cordially to this address, some of them 
expressing in the warmest terms their admiration of the 
Queen, both in her public and private character. On the 
part of the Continental delegates, a letter of thanks was 
sent to us after the Council, which deserves reproduction, 
as having been written by Professor Godet :— 


Les délégués des différentes églises du Continent recus a 
Edimbourg durant les jours du Coricite Presbytérien, éprouvent 
le besoin, avant de quitter cette ville, de la remercier de son 
incomparable hospitalite. 

Introduits avec la plus affectueuse amabilité dans l’intimité 
de la famille écossaise, nous avons joui de tout ce que ce 
sanctuaire renferme de sérieuse piété et de vrai bonheur 
domestique. 

Témoins du dimanche écossais, soit public, soit privé, nous en 
avons senti non seulement la sainteté mais aussi la douceur, et 
nous voudrions pouvoir rapporter ce trésor sur le Continent, et 
le répandre dans nos contrées respectives. 

Initiés plus profondément a la vie et a activité des églises 
presbytériennes dont nous avons rencontré ici les représentants, 
nous nous en retournons encouragés par l’assurance de leurs 
sympathies, et fortifiés par l’exemple de leur foi et de leur zéle. 

A tout la population @’ Edimbourg nos remerciments ! 

A toute l’église d’Ecosse Vexpression de nos voeux et de nos 
prieres ! 

Aux organisateurs du Congrés l’assurance de notre vive et 
constante gratitude ! 
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On the day after the Council rose, a delightful excursion 
to Mertoun House, the seat of Lord Polwarth, near Melrose, 
informally ended the proceedings. It was a charming 
day for seeing the border country of Scotland, and the 
more pleasant because the weather had been very rainy 
and very trying to Americans, who in summer seldom 
carry an umbrella. Dr. Ireneus Prime told his readers in 
the New York Observer, that one day, having counted some 
fifteen separate descents of rain, he remarked to a country- 
man that it was a rainy day. ‘Na,’ said the man, ‘just 
shoors’ (showers). And he actually repeated for the 
benefit of his readers the old witticism of the boy who 
was asked if it always rained here? ‘Na, it whiles snaws.’ 
When the Council met in London in July 1888, we had 
again cold and rainy weather. I remember asking a lady 
whether she had taken the precaution to bring her winter 
clothing. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘but I have never felt warm 
since I left New York.’ 

Certain of the newspapers continued to sneer, and re- 
proached the Council that with all its appearance of unity, 
strife would still continue, State church and voluntary 
church would still have their feud. As if it were nothing 
to heal a score of breaches if even one remained out- 
standing! On the community as a whole, the impression 
was most favourable. It was seen that the Alliance had 
fulfilled its objects as far as could reasonably be expected 
at a single meeting. Churches long separated had been 
brought together. Methods of work had been discussed 
and the experience of different churches exchanged. A 
powerful stimulus had been given to activity in the work 
of the Lord. Among some a feeling prevailed that it 
would be well if the Council should unite in some scheme 
of Christian activity, as a proof of its unity. But on the 
other hand, it was felt that as all the churches were more 
or less engaged in the work of foreign missions, the best 
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possible result would be an increase of co-operation in that 
great field. And to a considerable extent this has been 
realised. In China, in Japan, and some other countries, 
several churches have now presbyteries in common, 
native pastors and foreign missionaries sitting together. 
Along with this, a feeling has grown that, if possible, all 
the work of foreign missions should be carried on apart from 
the denominational peculiarities of the home churches ; 
and some day probably this result may be realised. 
Among the objections that used to be offered to the 
idea of a Presbyterian Alliance, one was, that it would 
intensify denominationalism ; it would tend to make Pres- 
byterians intolerant of all other forms, To this I used 
to reply that it might rather be expected to have the 
opposite effect. For when men came to see the benefit 
of a closer union among their brethren, their hearts would 
be so enlarged that they would desire a closer union among 
their cousins. The spirit of union is not a narrow but an 
expansive spirit. One result of our Alliance, and probably 
of the Pan-Anglican movement that preceded it, has been 
that the Methodists and the Congregationalists have had 
similar conventions; and at London in 1888, although 
we did not receive a very satisfactory reply, we have 
exchanged friendly greetings with all these bodies. We 
saluted the Pan-Anglican Synod when we met together. 
I had the honour on the part of our Alliance to attend the 
Congregational National Council at London in 1891, and to 
convey our most cordial good wishes. At Toronto in 1892, 
we had a kindly message from the Prolocutor of the Church 
of England in Canada, on the part of an Episcopalian con- 
vention at Montreal. We had also a deputation at Toronto 
from the Methodist Gicumenical Council, held at Wash- 
ington in 1891; and at Glasgow in 1896 I had the 
honour to present an address from the same body, which 
would have been offered by Mr. Price Hughes, President 
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of the Conference, and others, had not the time of our 
meeting prevented them from attending. 

Perhaps I may as well give a few memoranda of the 
future meetings of Council. 

The second was held at Philadelphia in September 
1880. In one sense it met under painful conditions, death 
having eut off first Dr. Beadle, chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements; then his successor Dr. Boardman; and 
finally Dr. Adams, who was to have preached the opening 
sermon. Philadelphia received us as became the city of 
brotherly love. A crowded reception was given in the 
Academy of Music, which accommodates five thousand 
persons, at which the Mayor of the city and the Governor 
of the State formally received the delegates and their 
friends, addresses having been delivered by Mr. George 
Junkin of Philadelphia, Principal Cairns of Edinburgh, 
General M‘Lellan (a celebrated Federal General and 
Presbyterian elder), and others. Many invitations were 
received to visit public places, but one only could be 
generally accepted —that to Princeton College and 
Theological Seminary. 

Of the many incidents of this Council (of which I was 
again one of the clerks), there were two that made an 
especial impression on me. One was a missionary meeting, 
memorable for the variety of both missionaries and mission- 
fields that were represented at it. Mr. Stout from Japan 
was followed by Mr. (now Dy.) H. L. Mackenzie from 
China!; next came Mr. Neilson from New Hebrides; then 
a Choctaw Indian, Mr. Wright, who remarked that instead 
of being there that night, he might long ago have been 
slain and scalped, but for the Gospel; Monsieur Mabille, 
a Frenchman, pled for Basutoland, in Africa; then came 
Mr. Ewing from Egypt ; and from Liberia, Mr. Solomon P. 
Hood with a face as black as coal; Dr, Beattie of Syria 


1 [Dr. Mackenzie has died since this was written. | 
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was followed by Mr. Constantine of Athens; Narayan 
Sheshadri in native costume represented India; and the 
whole was wound up by Father Chiniquy of Illinois. And 
who, will it be supposed, seemed to me the most eloquent 
of all? It was the African, Solomon Hood, a fine specimen 
of negro—niger sed insignis formé—an admirable elocu- 
tionist, full of African fire and fervour, and to all appearance 
a devoted missionary. I could not but think, if Mr. Hood 
was a fair sample of negro intellect, that the negro might 
one day rank among the intellectual races. Such, I know, 
is the view of Mr. Moody, although it may not be general. 
In point of fact, till now the negro has not had a chance. 
At Livingstonia and Lovedale he is developing wonderfully. 
Who knows what may be in store for him in the future ? 
The other remarkable incident was connected with the 
reading of a paper by the late Principal Cairns of Edin- 
burgh. The subject was the place of the atonement in 
the theology of our Presbyterian churches, in reference 
to which the speaker expressed his confidence that the old 
orthodox view would never be superseded by any other. 
He wound up his discussion of the subject by emphasising 
the place which the atonement occupies in the hearts of 
all earnest Christians; noting especially how that place is 
evinced in the hymnology of the churches— Just as lam’; 
‘There is a Fountain filled with blood’; ‘TI lay my sins on 
Jesus’; ‘Free from the Law, O happy condition’; O Haupt 
voll Blut und Wunden’; and he concluded thus: ‘I am not 
so much moved as some by alarms of theological defection. 
I dread much more the stifling influence of worldliness 
and religious torpor than the blasts of earnest theological 
debate ; and I would therefore have the churches repre- 
sented in this Alliance, while watching over orthodoxy 
by every right means, and discountenancing all visible 
error, still to hold on their path in the confidence that 
their best work is to continue to preach Christ crucified, 
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whether amidst calm or amidst the sounds of controversy ; 
assured that this alone makes way, healing the wounded 
conscience, and cleansing the saint from all remaining sin ; 
and that the victory is to that church in the old world 
and in the new, in the homes of our ripest Christianity, 
and in the darkest outfields of our missions, which shall 
most earnestly, unswervingly, devoutly renew that ancient 
confession, “The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all,” and shall turn it most gratefully and jubilantly 
into song—the song alike of earth and heaven: “Unto 
Him that loved us and hath washed us from our sins in 
His blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and to His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever, Amen.”’ A mighty thrill passed through the 
great assembly as Dr. Cairns closed. 

The third Council met at Belfast, July 1884. The pre- 
paratory arrangements were made mainly under the 
auspices of the late Professor Watts, in whom an American 
and an Irish professor were combined, and to whom, for 
his boundless trouble, the Council lay under the greatest 
obligations. Death had again been busy in our ranks, 
and among those whom we missed on this occasion was 
one who would have been among the foremost to welcome 
us, Dr. Robert Knox of Belfast, one of the earliest friends 
of the Alliance, at a time when its friends were much 
fewer than now. Dr. Knox had been at New York, but 
he seemed never quite to recover from the effects of his 
voyage in recrossing the Atlantic. 

We had some delicate discussions at Belfast. One of 
the subjects was, the possibility of framing a creed that 
should express the united voice of the whole Presbyterian 
community. Dr. Philip Schaff of New York was one of 
the more earnest spirits for moving in this direction; but 
the subject had been committed to a committee, with 
Principal Cairns as chairman, and their recommendation, 
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which became the finding of the Council, was not in 
favour of the project. Another subject of discussion was, 
whether the Cumberland Church of the United States 
ought to be admitted into the Alliance. The Cumberland 
Church, which is a large one, avowedly deviated on some 
points from Calvinistic doctrine, while the drift of its 
teaching and preaching was earnest and evangelical. 
The Council had, not without some difficulty, agreed to 
their admission into the Alliance. At this Council there 
was a full representation of Continental churches, and a 
fair opportunity given for considering the condition of the 
Reformed churches abroad. By this means one of the 
original objects of the Alliance was forwarded, which was 
to give to the weaker churches, borne down by other 
influences, such benefit as might be derived from the 
sympathy, encouragement, and prayers of the stronger. 
A project which had been mooted at Philadelphia 
received the cordial support of the Council, to raise 
£5000 on behalf of the Reformed Church in Bohemia and 
Moravia. This was agreed to mainly on the ground that, 
like the Waldensians, that church was a pre-Reformation 
one, and had been exposed to protracted and most cruel 
persecution. Through the exertions of rnembers of the 
Alliance, the project was carried to a successful issue, part 
of the money having been devoted to various churches 
and institutions in Bohemia, but the chief share to the 
Comenius Society, which devotes itself to the circulation 
of Protestant evangelical literature. It has often been 
suggested that the Alliance might devote its energies to 
assist other Continental churches; but the fact is, that it 
has no machinery for the purpose. It has, however, always 
tried to press the claims of Continental churches and 
missions on the attention and liberality of other churches, 
although it is to be feared not so successfully as might 
have been desired. 
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The fourth Council met in London in July 1888. I 
was again appointed one of the clerks, and I had an extra 
duty imposed on me in preparing the usual volume of 
Proceedings for the Press. But in one respect this was 
to me the happiest of all the Council meetings, inasmuch 
as for the first time it agreed to the appointment of a 
general secretary. For though Dr. Schaff had made the 
arrangements for the Philadelphia meeting, and Dr. Watts 
for that of Belfast, there was a vast amount of general 
business which lay to the hands of the two clerks, Dr. 
Mathews and myself. It was, therefore, an immense re- 
lief to me when Dr. Mathews was appointed general 
secretary, with a salary that enabled him to resign his 
charge at Quebec, and devote his whole energies to the 
Alliance. Dr. Mathews has ever since done so in the most 
ungrudging way, and I am sure the Alliance could not have 
been better served. It was very gratifying to find that the 
churches on both sides of the Atlantic were willing to 
contribute the requisite funds for defraying the whole 
expenses of the office. I hope that Dr. Mathews will be 
able to devote the labour of many years to the service of 
the Alliance; but the time must come for another 
appointment, and I may say that it is my one anxiety and 
prayer for the future that a man, equally qualified, may be 
found for the office. The London Council did me the 
honour to appoint me President of the Alliance for the 
next four years, and when that office expired, to make me 
Honorary Secretary. 

This Council afforded evidence of gratifying progress in 
one of the great objects of the Alliance—co-operation in 
the foreign mission field. And it was not merely that 
substantial co-operation had taken place in Japan, China, 
Trinidad, etc., but that the spirit was abroad—the value 
of co-operation was apprehended, and the desire for it 
felt. We got the assurance that, time being allowed, 
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further and more important instances would be reported 
from time to time. 

It was a great experiment to try a meeting of the 
Alliance in London, where Presbyterians are but a small 
body, compared to the mass of other churches. For my 
own part, I was not disposed to think it a very suc- 
cessful Council, but our London friends seemed highly 
satisfied, and Dr. Cairns, whose opinion I valued highly, 
thought that in some respects it had been the most 
important of all. 

The fifth time we again crossed the Atlantic, and in 
September 1892 met at Toronto, in Canada. There could 
be no doubt of the complete success of this Council. 
Toronto is to a large extent a Scotch city, and the 
province of Ontario a Scotch province, so that it was 
natural that the Presbyterian cause should be prosper- 
ous there. Meeting in one of the largest churches of 
the city, holding three thousand, we had magnificent 
audiences, and oftener than once an overflow meeting had 
to be held. It was a peculiar pleasure to meet in the 
Dominion of Canada, where, amid many other attractions, 
we found the Presbyterian Church not split into factions, 
but firmly united, and prospering greatly in its union. 
And it was further interesting to meet in Toronto, a city 
which is wholly a product of the nineteenth century, and 
thereby well fitted to show what, under the blessing of 
God, can be effected by that combination of intelligence, 
industry, and integrity, of which our Presbyterian Church 
has undoubtedly contributed its share. We were able to 
congratulate Toronto, also, on its being the seat of the 
fifth Council, because in this way it had its name associ- 
ated with other cities that had played a part in the history 
of nations—with Edinburgh, Philadelphia, Belfast, and 
London; a proof alike of our appreciation of its history 
in the past, and of our expectations of good service from it 
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in the future. The fact that we had now reached our 
fifth Council meeting with undiminished numbers, 
undiminished interest, and undiminished brotherly regard, 
was surely a proof of the vitality of our movement. 

As I had had the honour to be President of the 
Executive Council of the Alliance since 1888, it fell to me 
to acknowledge the kindness of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province, the Mayor of Toronto, and the Premier 
of Ontario, who welcomed the delegates, and likewise to 
give an opening address. In this I began by adverting to 
a painful topic—the extraordinary number of deaths that 
had taken place since last meeting, especially in connec- 
tion with the Eastern section of the Alliance. On the 
Continent such names as Eugéne Bersier, Edmond de 
Pressensé, and Alessandro Gavazzi; in England, Dr. 
Donald Fraser and Professor Elmslie ; in Scotland, Prin- 
cipal Cairns and Dr. Alexander Somerville ; and in Ireland, 
Dr. Whigham and Dr. Hugh Hanna, indicated terrible 
blanks; while in the Western section, in addition to Dr. 
Welch of Auburn, Professor Aitken of Princeton, Dr. 
W. J. R. Taylor of Newark, and Dr. E. D. Junkin of the 
Southern Church, we had to lament many members of 
former Councils, such as Dr. Howard Crosby, Dr. H. J. 
Van Dyke, Dr. Ganse, Dr. Breed, and Dr. Bomberger ; 
and in more remote regions, Narayan Sheshadri of India, 
and Dr. Nish of Australia. 

As it happened that the second day of the Council, 
Thursday 22nd September, was the fiftieth anniversary of 
my ordination to the ministry, the Council at the open- 
ing of their proceedings were pleased to take notice of 
this fact, and Dr. Monro Gibson of London, who occupied 
the chair, conveyed their congratulations, to which I 
endeavoured to respond. And let me here say, very 
emphatically, that I have every reason to be grateful to the 
Presbyterian Alliance for its acknowledgments of all I 
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have done for it. It has taken every opportunity to thank 
me, and that in the most cordial and gratifying manner,— 
in point of fact it has made me its debtor, inasmuch as 
the thanks of such a body are more than a sufficient ac- 
knowledgment of any labour bestowed on its behalf. 

It was impossible for the Council to meet at Toronto 
and not make a pilgrimage to Niagara. A delightful day 
was spent at the great cataract, that wonder of the 
American continent ; and one of the party, a lady, had 
a marvellous escape. While walking on the suspension 
bridge below the Fall she tripped, and was thrown out- 
wards, through the lattice-work on the side of the bridge. 
She must have been precipitated into the gulf, had she 
not caught hold of an iron rod, part of the fastenings of 
the bridge. A young minister from Belfast sprang to 
her aid, and was able to keep her in that position until 
ropes were brought to rescue them. 

My successor as president was the Rev. Dr. Talbot 
Chambers, a venerable clergyman of the Reformed Church 
in New York. Unhappily he did not live to open the 
next Council. The Western section of the executive 
appointed Dr. W. C. Roberts in his room. 

Council number six met at Glasgow in July 1896. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. John 
Marshall Lang, one of the earliest friends of the Alliance, 
who was at the close appointed president for the next 
three years. The usual hospitalities and invitations were 
poured on the delegates, and among other excursions a 
delightful afternoon was spent on the Clyde, and an 
extremely pleasant day at Overtoun House, the beautiful 
residence of Lord and Lady Overtoun. The daily pro- 
ceedings of the Glasgow Council were on much the same 
lines as its predecessors. 

Number seven is summoned to meet at Washington in 
September 1899, a year sooner than usual, to avoid the 
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last year of the century, which some people seem to think 
ought to be kept sacred from such interruptions. But 
my days for crossing the Atlantic are now over. Vesper 
admonet—I must stay at home. 


But I am not yet done with the Presbyterian Alliance— 
I must go back to the Edinburgh meeting. During its 
sittings, and after they were over, a strong desire was 
expressed for a literary organ, to be a bond of fellowship 
between the members of the Alliance, and a means of 
ventilating the many questions in which the various 
churches had a common interest. It may be believed 
that after my experience, especially in the year 18771 
was not disposed to take an active part in any such work. 
Some of the members met to consider the matter, but as 
far as I remember I was not of the number. Dr. Dykes 
of London took the leading part, and corresponded with 
many members of the Alliance in order to ascertain how 
they were disposed to the proposal. More than a year 
elapsed before a conclusion was arrived at. When at 
last a very favourable offer had been received from Messrs. 
Nisbet and Company to run the journal, there was still 
wanted—an editor. Under a very mistaken notion of my 
capacity, the whole enterprise was made to depend on my 
undertaking the work. All my life I had never sought 
office,—office had always sought me. Here was another 
instance. It was not easy for one who had taken such 
an active interest in the Alliance to refuse. But I was 
not sanguine of success, limited as the journal must be to 
quite serious subjects, and to a Presbyterian and in the 
main clerical constituency. It must be a. grave and 
serious journal. I knew that the whole tendency of the 
popular taste, at the present day, lay in other directions, 
How could a journal succeed in these days without a 
story? And then, as I once explained to a little grand- 
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daughter of nine or ten summers, who proposed that I 
should go into fiction, my pen would not write a story. 
‘Then, grandpapa,’ was her smart reply, ‘you should get 
a Pickwick or a Waverley pen.’ But I was sceptical even 
of their virtues ; for though I had read how 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley pen,’ 


the J pen was the only one I could endure. But pen or 
no pen, story or no story, I got myself committed to the 
work. I believed that a shilling monthly might last a 
few years, and having so far fulfilled its purpose, be 
succeeded by something less costly. And it turned out 
accordingly. It went on for five years, and formed ten 
goodly volumes; and there was a great deal of good 
work in it. I thought it a particularly ungracious thing 
of an Edinburgh newspaper to charge me with having 
edited it to death, making me the murderer of my own 
child. 

It was a great improvement on the kind of editing with 
which I was familiar in my early years that the writers 
had to give their names. Indeed, a magazine on the old 
lines would have been out of the question, because the 
very basis of the Alliance forbade the exercise of authority : 
moral influence was to be its weapon, and anonymous 
writing would not have been consistent with that. I am 
not going to unveil editorial mysteries in connection with 
this journal. It got the ready support of leading men 
in all the churches, and it was seldom that any number 
appeared that did not contain contributions of deep 
interest and substantial value. Yet a common complaint 
was, that it was colourless—a very foolish complaint ; 
because if it had been violently partisan, it would have 
defeated its own object. That happy device of modern 
journalists—a symposium—sometimes helped the editor 
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out of a difficulty. But to edit such a journal was a delicate 
and difficult task, and the editor was not sorry for an 
occasional chance to escape altogether into another field. 

Two such chances occurred at an early period in 
connection with the Life of David Livingstone, the pre- 
paration of which (as I will explain presently) had now 
come into my hands. Among the papers of the great 
missionary-explorer which his family placed at my disposal 
was one which, when published, attracted a great deal of 
attention, entitled ‘Missionary Sacrifices.’ I weleomed 
the paper not only on account of its own remarkable 
qualities, but also, as I said at the time, because it showed 
how gladly I should receive contributions from congenial 
writers who, like Dr. Livingstone, were not identified 
with the Presbyterian Church. Another reason was, that 
the paper showed a side of Livingstone’s character which 
rather lay out of sight in his published travels—his 
spiritual earnestness, and his intense sympathy with the 
highest ends of the missionary office. The great object 
of the paper was to show that missionary sacrifices were 
no sacrifices. Its keynote was very memorable. ‘The 
great and terrible God, before whom angels veil their 
faces, had an Only Son, and He was sent to the habitable 
parts of the earth as a Missionary Physician.’ 

The other matter of interest on which I had the 
privilege to publish Livingstone’s views was, ‘The Trans- 
vaal Boers.’ A minister of the highest distinction in Cape 
Colony, the Rev. Andrew Murray, had in one of the 
numbers of our journal given a paper on the ‘Church of 
the Transvaal,’ which came very seasonably, because it 
was at the time when the Transvaal was annexed to the 
British Empire. Mr. Murray leant to the more favourable 
side of the Boer character, and gave some very interesting 
recollections of his own experience among the Boers at a 
time when he was almost the only minister in the Orange 
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Free State. He dwelt especially on two points in con- 
nection with them: their fondness for the Old Testament, 
disposing them to Old Testament views of slavery and 
other things; and their dislike of British rule and British 
anti-slavery, which had virtually driven them out of Cape 
Colony, and led them to take refuge in the Orange State 
and the Transvaal. English missionaries generally were 
anti-slavery men, but other missionaries were not so pro- 
nounced. It was to English missionaries generally that 
the Boers were most opposed, and this in some degree 
explained their treatment of Livingstone at Kolobeng. I 
did not feel quite satisfied with this view of the case, and 
in the next number of my journal I inserted a paper of 
Livingstone’s, giving his view of the matter. It was a 
very trenchant and able paper, and in the second edition 
of the Personal Life I gave it as an appendix, though I 
was obliged to leave it out when the cheaper edition 
appeared. It roused some opposition in Boer quarters, 
and I remember we were threatened with an elaborate 
refutation of all Livingstone’s charges; but to the best 
of my recollection no such refutation appeared, at least 
in English. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ‘PERSONAL LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE’ 


Ir was in a way altogether unlooked for that I received 
the request to compile the Personal Life of David Living- 
stone. Though I was acquainted with members of his 
family, whom I had met at Beeslack, the house of my dear 
friend Mr. (now Sir) John Cowan,! I never met himself but 
once, when he spoke in the Queen Street Hall in Edin- 
burgh in 1857. And that was not an occasion when he 
kindled into great enthusiasm, or made such an impression 
as he made at Cambridge in the same year. It was ona 
bright midsummer day in 1878 that the subject was first 
mooted to me, when I was on my way to Mertoun House, 
to attend an annual gathering of Christian friends whom 
Lord Polwarth was in the habit of inviting. I had for a 
fellow-traveller the Rev. William Gillies, secretary of the 
Book and Tract Society of Scotland, with whom I had 
lately become associated as a director of that Society. 
Mr. Gillies was an intimate friend of Mr. Alexander Low 
Bruce, the husband of Agnes Livingstone, Dr. Livingstone’s 
daughter. He told me that Mr. Bruce had been con- 
sulting him on the subject of an authorised Life of 
Dr. Livingstone; that various names had been under 
consideration, but that his wife and he had not been able 
to fix on any. Mr. Gillies suggested my name. I never 
asked what made him think of me, but I suppose it was 
that he knew that while I was in full sympathy with 
Dr. Livingstone, and likewise with Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
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themselves, in regard to the high spiritual aims of the 
missionary, I was likely to enter more heartily than many 
others into those social, economical, geographical, and 
other matters to which Dr. Livingstone had felt called to 
devote so much of his life. Anyhow, it was settled that 
the Life was to be intrusted to my hands; and as I after- 
wards stated in the preface, I counted it as honourable 
a task as any man could have been called to. 

From past and somewhat painful experience I knew 
that it is a delicate and difficult thing to write a man’s 
life while the relatives are yet alive; but I must say that 
I had no such experience in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce. 
Mr. Bruce was willing, as he put it, to be my hodman, 
and fetch me my stone and lime; and most indefatigable 
he was in gathering materials, especially with reference 
to the earlier part of the life, which naturally lay more 
in the shade. All through the process he was not only 
unwearied in his researches, but whether he wrote me 
letters or paid me visits, he was ever cheerful and radiant, 
smoothing difficulties and skilfully opening up the way. 
Mrs. Bruce’s help was invaluable in another connection, 
supplying incidents and observations that brought out 
her father’s character; thus making up to a large extent 
for that lack of personal intercourse under which both 
Mr. Bruce and myself had lain. And when the work was 
completed, nothing could have exceeded the cordiality 
with which they received it. I am not vain enough to 
suppose that they had no faults to find to it; but they 
had the wisdom to know that when a work answers its 
purpose on the whole, it is foolish to worry over points of 
little importance, and well to let the author feel that in 
the opinion of those best capable of judging, he has done 
his work fairly well. 

Among those with whom I sought the earliest oppor- 
tunity to have intercourse was old Dr. Robert Moffat. 
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He was living in great simplicity in a small house in one 
of the suburbs of London, and he received me with the 
utmost frankness and cordiality. I could not have felt 
myself a stranger in his company longer than two minutes. 
I have never thought that he possessed anything like the 
intellect of Livingstone, but certainly he had all his 
personal charm. I did not wonder that before Livingstone 
decided on Africa as his field he was arrested by Moffat’s 
charm, when, as Moffat told me, he pictured to Livingstone 
the scenery of South Africa with its numberless villages 
reposing in the bright morning sun, and made him wish to 
be there. It was Dr. Moffat, too, that told me the anec- 
dotes of Livingstone’s fearless exposure to danger, in riding 
at night through a wood exposed to all kinds of wild 
animals in the hope of saving the life of an unfortunate 
native who had been frightfully gored by the horn of a 
rhinoceros; and at another time, after a weary journey 
with a brother missionary, retracing his steps over a road 
infested by lions, in order to see one of the missionary’s 
children who had been reported alarmingly ill.! 

I dare say if Mrs. Moffat had been alive she would have 
had still more to tell of Livingstone, for she was very con- 
genial with him, and perhaps understood him better than 
Moffat himself. 

Livingstone’s early companions and fellow- students 
were naturally sought after. Prominent among these 
was Mr. James Young, who afterwards made his mark and 
his fortune as the discoverer of paraffin and paraffin oil, 
Livingstone, who met him in the chemistry-class of the 
Andersonian University, and retained his intimacy with 
Mr. Young to the end, was fond of recalling with him the 
days of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’; called him Sir Paraffin a gentle 
reproach to the Government for not giving him a title), 
and found a cordial welcome to his house when he came 
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to his native land. Mr. Young was ready with his purse 
when Livingstone was in trouble; but I have always 
thought that neither Young nor other friends, nor public 
bodies, helped him financially to the extent that they 
should have done. I have always felt a measure of 
indignation that Livingstone should have had to devote 
the profits of his books to buy a ship. Why, if the Sunday- 
school children of Scotland had known of it, they would 
have built him a ship most readily out of their pence and 
half-pence. Mr. Young became the owner of the fine 
estate of Kelly on the banks of the Clyde, and erected on 
his grounds a touching memorial of Livingstone—a _fac- 
simile of the hut in which he died. Kelly has passed into 
other hands, the present proprietor being Mr. Stephen, 
brother-in-law of Dr. Stewart of Lovedale, South Africa. 
Mr. Stephen, I am sure, will not readily part with that 
memorial of Livingstone. 

Among other early friends and fellow-students of 
Livingstone were Professor Playfair, afterwards Lord 
Playfair; Dr. (afterwards Sir) James Risdon Bennett, son 
of the Rev. Dr. Bennett, whose church (Congregational) 
Livingstone attended when studying in London; Mr. 
Alexander Macmillan, of the eminent publishing firm, 
known all over the world ; Mr. (now Canon) Isaae Taylor, 
son of the distinguished Isaac Taylor of Stanford Rivers ; 
and the Rev. D. G. Watt, who became a missionary in 
India. Livingstone was on very intimate terms with Mr. 
Watt; he wrote to him often, and as Mr. Watt retained 
his letters, they proved exceedingly useful. I used to 
visit Mr. Watt after his return, in his house at West 
Norwood: it is but lately that he died. 

Mr. Macmillan’s letter was too long in reaching me 
to be used in the Life, but it will interest many to know 
what he thought of Livingstone :— 
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Lonpon, December 30, 1880. 


I cannot recall any discussions of his among his friends and 
fellow-students that showed his intellectual qualities, nothing 
that made any great impression on my mind as regards the 
mental aspect of his character. But that the great character- 
istics to which he owed his eminence in after life were shown 
at that time, I cannot doubt; these being resolute courage, 
singular purity and loftiness of moral aim, and an exquisite 
modesty of mind ; and the phrase which I quoted to Mr. Cooke 
I certainly heard more than once, ‘fire, water, stone wall, 
would not stop Livingstone in the fulfilment of any recognised 
duty.” That people about him thought him a remarkable per- 
sonality, I cannot possibly doubt. Whether his scholarly powers 
or literary gifts were thought anything of by the authorities or 
fellow-students at his college, I never heard discussed. That 
he had insight to discover what was right to be done in an 
emergency and power to do it, that is—practical insight and 
moral power, which I confess seems to me to involve a higher 
intellect than usually goes to a good deal of scholarly and 
literary eminence—who now can doubt? He certainly was not 
addicted to literature. After his return, he said to me that he 
would far rather walk across Africa than write about it. There 
is one feature of his character that, I think, might well be 
mentioned. He had what is called the ‘royal’ faculty of recog-. 
nising people even after considerable intervals. I called on him 
at the Mission House in Finsbury on his first return, and 
though I was not by name announced, distinguishing me from 
my brother, whom he had also known and met at Mrs. 
Sewell’s, I expressed some surprise that he should have 
remembered me after so many years. ‘Through his tanned 
skin and moustache I would not have recognised him, though 
his features were ‘kenspeckle’ enough. He said that he never 
forgot a white face he had once seen. Even a black one that 
he had seen more than once he rarely forgot. 

What surprised me in your book was the impression it gave 
that Livingstone’s friends of earlier life should wonder at his 
subsequent distinction. I cannot claim to have been among his 
intimates either in earlier or later life; but from the time I saw 
him in Aldersgate Street, till the last time when he called to bid 
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me good-bye (farewell it was, and from what he said I know he 
expected it to be so), he was, to my mind, always the same man, 
with gifts of the really highest, and pre-eminent among them 
modesty, which is, perhaps, the greatest of all. 
With good New Year wishes, yours very truly, 
Arex. Macminnan, 


I made a very interesting call on Professor (afterwards 
Sir) Richard Owen, whose class Livingstone attended. 

The late Mr. W. C. Oswell of Groombridge, Tunbridge 
Wells, deserves emphatic notice among the early friends 
of Livingstone, for without his help he could not have 
accomplished his earlier expeditions. It was as a sports- 
man that Mr. Oswell was attracted to South Africa ; but 
Livingstone always acted on the principle of showing 
kindness whenever he had it in his power to do so, and 
lending what help he could even to those whose pursuits 
were different from his own. His knowledge of the 
country and of the natives enabled him to be of great 
service to such men as Mr. Oswell and Mr. Webb of 
Newstead Abbey, another of his sportsman friends, 

When I applied to Mr. Oswell for reminiscences of 
Livingstone and of his son Robert, he was prevented 
from answering me at the time; but I afterwards received 
a very interesting letter, with characteristic notices both 
of the doctor and his wife, which is well worth recording, 
as coming from one who was so much with both. 


GroomBrinen, March 19, 1881. 

My pear Sir,—I do not think any new light would be thrown 
upon the dear old doctor’s life by the letters I enclosed to you 
last week. I have a large number of them, but they chiefly 
refer to the revision of his second book, The Zambesi and its 
Tributaries. We were fast friends, but both silent men qué 
our feelings. I only remember Robert as a boy, a very deter- 
mined little fellow, with his father’s tenacity of purpose (I 
think I should have said obstinacy, had I been writing of an 
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Englishman !), and his mother’s wonderful power of quiet endur- 
ance. Had he lived he would, I think, have become a great man, 
good or bad as the case might be. Mrs. Livingstone had a 
perfectly marvellous power of restraint. I have marched at 
night, to avoid the tsetse, through dense wood alive with large 
animals— elephants, buffaloes, etc. etc.—and throughout the 
whole night no word nor exclamation came from her wagon : 
she might have been asleep for any word the doctor and I, who 
were walking with the axe-men at the head of the line, knew 
to the contrary. Halts were called to let the game pass, for 
in the moonlight you never know what is coming. Her wagon 
was jolted from side to side, one wheel actually getting into a 
pitfall, which frightened her oxen, and our constant shouting 
to turn animals might have suggested a night attack by 
Matabele, but no sign of alarm was made by the occupant of 
that ill-used vehicle. I once saw the after-flap of her ‘home on 
wheels’ on fire—it had been drawn all too near the cooking- 
place ; there were two or three children besides Mrs. Living- 
stone inside, and a large quantity of gunpowder. ‘Put it out, 
David, put it out,’ was the only remark made. I never 
remember her breaking down but once. Finding it impossible 
to cross the Chobe with the wagons, Livingstone and I deter- 
mined to swim the horses over. Somehow Mrs. Livingstone 
had got an idea that we were to ride our horses over, and that 
the plan was mine. We were to start on the Monday or Sunday 
evening. I went to have a cup of tea at her wagon, and found 
her alone and in tears. ‘ What’s the matter?’ No answer. 
‘What’s the matter?’ ‘ You’re going to kill David.’ Upon 
my disclaiming any such intention, ‘Yes, you are; you know 
he can’t ride (which was true), and you’re going to make him 
swim over the river on horseback. You may get safe because 
you ride well—he will be drowned !’ Hine ile lacryme. 

Oh dear—what an obstinate old fellow the doctor could be 
sometimes ! Remember I am speaking to you in loving memory 
of my excellent friend. He had a way of repeating his inten- 
tion baldly without giving any explanation. After we had 
been lying some time on the Chobe river, he one day suddenly 
announced his intention of going down to the west coast. We 
were about 1800 miles off it. I thought he meant to go at 
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once, so I suggested that it would, under the circumstances, be 
impossible. ‘I’m going down. I mean to go down,’ was the 
only answer, and until long afterwards I did not realise that he 
was speaking of a future intention just then born. I had the 
command of the travelling arrangements, knowing more what 
oxen could do than he did; so he found out all about the route, 
water, etc. etc., and left me the details. One day on the Zonga I 
found him determinedly set on remaining in a most undesirable 
locality for, as he at once informed me, eight days. ‘ You can’t, 
old fellow,’ said I; ‘there is no grass for the oxen, for the 
country has been burned, and for the same reason there is no 
game to feed the men. You can’t stay.’ ‘I’m going to stop 
here eight days.’ ‘You can’t, I say.” ‘I’m going to.’ ‘ But 
I tell you you must move on for the sake of the men and oxen.’ 
‘No; I’m going to stop here eight days, and then I'll go on.’ 
‘What is the reason, old fellow? We never had a difference 
before, and I must go on for the oxen’s sake.’ ‘You may go. 
“Come, out with it; why won't you come too? What’s the 
matter?’ ‘Oh, nothing. Mrs. Livingstone had a little son 
(Oswell) last night!’! So I waited eight days very willingly, 
but I had a deal of trouble to get the reason out of him. 

I wish I could have met you while the Life was in preparation. 
Not that I could have improved it by anything I could have told 
you, but little anecdotes and little mannerisms very often bring 
the man before the readers of his life, and help to fill in the 
chinks of the stones of the great building. But your work is 
as nearly perfect as may be, and what can we hope for more 
under the moon ?—Very truly yours, W. C. Oswett. 


To this letter from Mr. Oswell I cannot help subjoining 
one from his wife :— 


Hintsipr, Groompriner, Tunsringe WE Ls, 
February 17, 1881. 

REVEREND Str,—May I be allowed, as the wife of Dr. Living- 
stone’s old friend and fellow-traveller, to send a few lines to 
thank you for the deep pleasure I have had in reading the 
story of a great life so admirably told by you? The biography 
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of one so loved and honoured by my husband has, of course, a 
special interest to us ; but apart from personal feeling, I believe 
no one can lay down your book after reading it through with- 
out being in some measure the better for it. It is the truthful 
portrait of a true man who faithfully lived out God’s truth as 
revealed to him. Should your book go through a second edition, 
my husband will most gladly send such letters as he possesses, 
in case you would like to look over them. A great part relate 
only to the book he revised for Dr. Livingstone, The Zambesi 
and its Tributaries, and as such might not be of much general 
interest. Still, there are many passages characteristic and 
touching which you might like to see. 


One had a double motive for desiring to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Webb of Newstead Abbey, both 
because, like Mr. Oswell, he had not only been much 
with Livingstone in South Africa, and also because he 
was the proprietor of the ancestral home of the family of 
Lord Byron. At the very kind invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb, Livingstone spent the winter of 1865 at the 
Abbey, and there he wrote his second book, The Zambesi 
and us Tributaries. The origin of the Abbey goes back to 
the twelfth century, to the days of Henry ., and to the 
efforts made by him through the building of religious 
houses and such like acts to expiate the murder of 
Thomas a Becket. When the monasteries were broken 
up in the reign of Henry vi., Newstead was given to the 
Byrons of Rochdale, and it remained in their possession 
for the greater part of three centuries. For nearly three 
centuries the Byrons, who were ennobled in 1643, kept 
up no little style at Newstead. The fifth baron received 
the title of ‘the wicked lord.’ At a meeting of the 
Nottinghamshire Club at the Star and Garter in Pall Mall 
he had quarrelled with his neighbour, Mr. Chaworth of 
Annesley Hall, and swords having been drawn on the 
spot, Mr. Chaworth was slain. Byron was sent to the 
Tower, and tried by the House of Lords for wilful murder, 
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but eventually a verdict was given for manslaughter, 
which in the case of a peer was equivalent to acquittal. 
After this he retired to the Abbey, was gloomy and 
irritable. 

What chiefly impressed readers of the Personal Life 
was the evidence of devoutness and missionary earnest- 
ness in Livingstone’s character. In his own books’ this 
had not been so apparent, for it had been his desire to 
interest a larger class than that which usually shows an 
interest in the progress of the Gospel. He had sought 
to enlist philanthropists of every order in the crusade 
against slave-hunting and slavery ; and he had also desired 
to show to commercial men, and to geographers and 
scientific men generally, that Africa was not the intract- 
able wilderness that had commonly been supposed. When 
he was at the head of a Government expedition he felt 
himself called to set forth the results of the expedition 
rather than the moral and spiritual condition of the 
natives. But all this arose from the view he took of the 
necessity of opening up the country as an indispensable 
preparation for the work of the Gospel. His memorable 
exclamation, ‘I will open up Africa or perish,’ showed the 
supreme importance he attached to the business of ex- 
ploration. ‘The end of the geographical process is the 
beginning of the missionary, equally showed what he 
looked for to follow the process of ‘ opening up.’ 

And now that Africa has been opened up to some 
purpose, who will say that he was not right? Ina paper 
contributed to the North American Roa in 1897, entitled, 
‘Central Africa since the Death of Livingstone, I tried 
to show that all the manifold ‘spheres of influence’ which 
we have been hearing so much of during the last twelve 
or fifteen years might indirectly be ae to him, although 
the ‘influence’ which he would have desired these nations 
to employ would have been far more for the good of the 
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natives, and less for the aggrandisement of European 
nations. It was my desire in my old age to expand this 
article into a volume, and to show what an impulse he 
had given to all kinds of enterprise, missionary as well 
as commercial and political; but failing strength and a 
weakened heart have obliged me to give up this project. 
Some one else may, however, take it up, and thus make 
sure that in generations to come Livingstone shall have 
the credit of what he really did for Africa. 

I have reason to know that the publication of the 
Personal Life gave an impulse in various quarters to the 
missionary cause, and that it induced some young men to 
devote themselves to a missionary life. A minister from 
the United States told me at the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council at London in 1888 that it had influenced in 
this way three young Americans whom he knew. The 
paper entitled ‘ Missionary Sacrifices,’ already referred to 
(p. 281), proved particularly useful. The deep under- 
current of spiritual earnestness revealed itself all through. 
But when the last scene came, and the worn and weary 
pilgrim was found dead in the attitude of prayer, it 
became very clear to whose service it was his life had 
been devoted. No doubt it might have seemed more 
in harmony with the fitness of things that his last efforts 
should have been devoted to something else than explor- 
ing the sources of the Nile, and ascertaining the water- 
shed of Africa; but it had been impressed on him that 
that problem must be solved if we would know how to 
deal with the country ; and we see something of native 
doggedness in the determination to do his utmost to 
settle that question. But people now hardly think what 
particular object he had in view while he wandered in 
the swamps of Bangweolo; what thrills the heart and 
dwells in the memory is the pathetic sight of our worn- 
out countryman, dying in weariness and pain, so far from 
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home, and family, and friends, bereft of every comfort 
save the presence of his Lord. 

Scattered over his journals and letters were many 
things that revealed the inner man. One of his journals 
had been lost when he had to leave certain goods at 
Linyanti, but was afterwards recovered, as I state in. the 
Personal Life. In that journal I found a passage which 
made a profound impression on me at the time, and 
which again and again I have rehearsed in addresses and 
sermons :— 

14th January 1856. 

At the confluence of the Loangwa and Zambesi. Thank God 
for His great mercies thus far. How soon I may stand before 
Him, my righteous judge, I know not. All hearts are in His 
hands. Merciful and gracious is the Lord our God. O Jesus, 
grant me resignation to Thy holy will, and entire reliance on 
Thy powerful hand. On Thy word alone I lean. But wilt 
Thou permit me to plead for Africa? The cause is Thine. 
What an impulse will be given to the idea that Africa is not 
open if I perish now! See, O Lord, how the heathen rise up 
against me as they did to Thy Son. I commit my way unto 
Thee. I trust also in Thee that Thou wilt direct my steps. . 
My family is Thine. They are in the best of hands. . . . I cast 
myself and all my cares down at Thy feet. Thou knowest all I 
need for time and all eternity. . . . It seems a pity that the 
two healthy longitudinal ridges should not become known in 
Christendom. Thy will be done ! 

They will not furnish us with more canoes than two. I leave 
my cause and all my concerns in the hands of God, my gracious 
Saviour, the friend of sinners. ; 

Evening.—F¥elt much turmoil of spirit in view of having all 
my plans for the welfare of this great region and teeming 
population knocked on the head by savages to-morrow. But I 
read that Jesus came and said, ‘ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
and lo, J am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 
It is the word of a gentleman of the most sacred and strictest 

1 See p. 151, note. 
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honour, and there is an end on’t. I will not cross furtively by 
night as [ intended. It would appear as flight, and should such 
an one as J flee? Nay, verily, I will take observations for lati- 
tude and longitude to-night, though they may be the last. I feel 
quite calm now, thank God. 

15 Jan. 1856.—Left bank of Loangwa. The natives of the 
surrounding country collected round us this morning all armed. 
Children and women were sent away, and Mburuma’s wife, who 
lives here, was not allowed to approach, though she came some 
way from her village in order to pay me a visit. Only one 
canoe was lent, though we saw two tied to the bank; and the 
part of the river we crossed at, about a mile from the confluence, 
is a good mile broad. We passed all our goods first to an island 
in the middle, then the cattle and men, I, occupying the post 
of honour, being the last to enter the canoe. We had by this 
means an opportunity of helping one another in case of attack. 
They stood armed at my back for some time. I then showed 
them my watch, burning glass, etc. etce., and kept them amused 
till all were over, except those who could go into the canoe 
with me. I thanked them for all their kindness, and wished 
them peace. 


And here I must advert to an interesting correspon- 
dence which I had apropos of this incident. In one of the 
earlier novels of Edna Lyall, entitled We Two, I found a 
passage where it is represented that a certain lady-editor 
got from her father, an unbeliever, a Life of Livingstone to 
review, with particular instructions to say nothing of his 
religion. She was to treat him simply as a natural man 
and an explorer. As the young lady read the book she 
came to see that this was equivalent to a request to act 
the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted ; 
and when she came to the passage that I have quoted, 
she felt that it was impossible for one to have such a vivid 
subjective belief in an unseen being unless there was some 
objective foundation for that belief. From that time she 
renounced her atheism. I knew that the Life of Living- 
stone referred to could be no other than my own, because 
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no eye but mine had seen the passage in the diary ; and 
I knew also that the father and daughter were in some 
sense the representatives of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and 
his daughter. My curiosity was excited to discover 
whether there was any foundation in fact corresponding 
to the representation in the novel, and I wrote to Miss 
Bayly to inquire. Her reply was as follows :— 


EastBourne, 16th Sep. ’85. 

Dear Srr,—I thank you very much for your kind letter. 
You ask whether the representation in We Two of the effect of 
reading the Life of Livingstone had any foundation in fact. No, 
I think not. I was led to make use of his character in helping 
Erica to the light, because I was so much struck with its great 
beauty and power, and happily came across your book just when 
I was writing We Two. I chose that particular extract from the 
Journals because it laid hold of me more than any other, and had 
such a ring of sincerity about it that I thought Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself would at least pause over it, and perhaps wonder. 
More and more it seems to me that dives are the only arguments 
worth much. I often think of Dr. Mozley’s sentence, ‘It is 
human character or developed humanity which conducts us to 
our notion of the Character Divine. In proportion as the 
mysteries of man’s goodness unfold themselves to us, in that 
proportion do we obtain an insight into God’s.’ So for Erica’s 
revealer I chose Dr. Livingstone, and though very likely some 
of his admirers may disagree with the general drift of my story, 
I hope they will not mind the use I have made of his noble 
WOTCS amir 

I shall find it impossible to tell all the enjoyment your book 
has given me. What a delight it must be to have the power of 
making such a man known to those who never met him! 

My name is no secret. I often think of dropping the nom de 
guerre.—I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

Exten Bayry [Epna Lyatr]. 


I was much pleased to find that Livingstone’s life and 
character were looked on as so conclusive a proof of a 
divine influence operating within him. The evidence of 
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the Christ-like life comes home to every open heart ; 
and yet I did not find that either that evidence, or any 
evidence based on simple facts, made much impression on 
my philosophically disposed students, who would have 
been more interested in the most abstract philosophical 
argument. A different conclusion was come to by my 
friend Mrs. Rundle Charles, who showed her appreciation 
of the Life of Livingstone both to me personally and 
in her book entitled, Three Martyrs of the Nineteenth 
Century. That book consists of sketches of the lives of 
Dr. Livingstone, General Gordon, and Bishop Patteson. 
It seemed to the writer very remarkable that an age 
often regarded as one of frivolity, materialism, selfishness, 
and unbelief should have produced three Christian heroes 
so full of faith and earnestness, and so devoted to the 
welfare of men and the glory of God. 

I made the public very welcome to the amplest use of 
my book, for my one desire was that justice should be 
done to the noble character of Livingstone. The editor of 
Chambers’s Lncyclopedia was kind enough to allow me to 
write the article on him; and the writer in the An- 
cyclopedia Britannica acknowledged that he had taken the 
facts from my book. But I did not expect that Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
should have made so ample gleanings with no acknow- 
ledgment. Still less did I expect that the map of Central 
Africa, which had been carefully prepared from Living- 
stone’s manuscript observations and sketches by my son 
Walter (now of T. and A. Constable), should have been 
reproduced and appropriated with the announcement that 
it was ‘to illustrate Hughes’s Life of Livingstone.’ Such 
an act of literary appropriation I have always thought must 
have been due to inadvertence; yet surely it would have 
been but civil to make that acknowledgment. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONTINENTAL TRIPS 


Ir was not very many years before my time when ‘the 
tour of Europe’ was the exclusive privilege of the 
aristocracy—of men like ‘that travelled thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen.’ It was a happy chance in those days for a 
student of divinity to get the appointment of travelling 
companion to some young sprig of nobility, like one of 
my predecessors in Drumblade, afterwards Professor 
Robert Brown of Marischal College, who used to enter- 
tain his students at his breakfast-parties by telling us 
what he had seen abroad. No Cook, nor Gaze, nor 
Dr. Lunn had then appeared above the horizon to allure 
us by cheap tickets and personally conducted tours into 
those regions of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, into 
which tourists now so fearlessly plunge. Our first Con- 
tinental tour (1858) had to be planned for us by friends, 
and could not have been accomplished but for the pro- 
ceeds of a book for which the publisher had given me 
a handsome fee. Our route lay chiefly through those 
beaten tracts to which tourists in those days mainly 
confined themselves—France, the Rhine, and Switzer- 
land; but it brought to us all the delight with which 
one looks for the first time on a new country, and'that 
supreme delight which lovers of scenery will ever derive 
from the mountains of Switzerland.!' I do not know that 


1 It is needless to enlarge nowadays on the never-to-be-effaced im- 
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anything notable occurred in the course of this tour. We 
had introductions to various friends, who received us very 
hospitably, and particularly to the proprietor of an 
ancient chateau in the Canton of Aarau. Besides the 
acquaintance of a Swiss family, this gave us a glimpse 
of a Canton not embraced in the ordinary route. 
Happily our host and his family were ardently devoted 
to the cultivation of English, and for a reason gratifying 
to us, that English books were the best. They were 
purer in tone than the French, and less unbelieving than 
the German. M. de Diesbach had a particular love for 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott: he could put them 
with the greatest confidence into his children’s hands. 

All that Switzerland wants is the sea. We were 
reminded of this once on a return visit being paid to 
us at the sea-side by some of our Swiss friends, who 
rushed to the beach, kissed the sea-water, and returned 
laden with shells and limpets and mussels, as if they had 
been the veriest gems of the ocean. 

Oftener than once I was nominated to one or other 
of the stations where the Free Church of Scotland main- 
tains Sunday services for the benefit of tourists, whether 
of her own or other communions. On these occasions 
one is often brought into contact with interesting people. 


the impressions of my countryman, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury, who in 1684, the year of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, travelled through France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, 
but saw nothing in their mountain sublimities to give him the slightest 
sense of beauty. Indeed, he deliberately records his conviction, either 
that the mountains were jumbled together after the flood, or that they 
were placed there by the craft of the devil. The only prospect that 
pleased him was cornfields and grassy meadows, supplying a goodly 
store of food for man and beast, as the only specimens of the picture- 
galleries which gave him much satisfaction were burlesques on Tran- 
substantiation or other doctrines of Popery. He was a most zealous 
Protestant, and horribly afflicted on account of the misery the effect of 
the repeal of the Edict was causing in France. 
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I recall a case of this kind that occurred when I was 
supplying at Lucerne. An American medical gentleman 
came to me one day after service, and told me that 
his wife was lying ill of fever in one of the hotels; that 
she was very home-sick and lonely, and that it would be 
a great blessing if I would come and talk to her, as he 
was afraid she would sink altogether in this land of 
strangers, if no one came to cheer and comfort her. I 
very readily complied with his request, and did my best to 
bring before her the only truths that are really fitted 
to cheer and comfort the downcast spirit. 

As I had to leave early next morning, I could not 
return to inquire for her, but some time after I received 
a letter from her husband, in which he told me that his 
wife had recovered, and that on reaching his home he 
had determined to devote himself to the service of God 
more thoroughly than he had ever done. He wrote to 
me in order to ascertain what assistance he might find 
towards that object if he were coming to stay a time in 
Edinburgh. I told him of the work of the Edinburgh 
Medical Mission, and of the mission-work carried on in 
most of our congregations, but I fear that he did not find 
it convenient to leave home, for I did not hear from him 
again. 

On another occasion of the same sort we made the 
acquaintance of a foreign lady of high rank, a Roman 
Catholic, who was earnestly seeking after the way of life. 
She was most accomplished, spoke five or six languages, 
was a musician and an artist, and most attractive both in 
person and in manner, As we were living in the same 
hotel, she used to come into our room every evening and 
join with us in family worship and the study of the 
Scriptures ; and when she could safely do it, she would 
find her way into our place of worship, greatly en- 
joying our simple service. Her husband was a strict 
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Roman Catholic, and kept a vigilant watch over her. 
One Sunday a Roman Catholic bishop of evangelical 
tendencies preached in the place, but while our friend 
was much pleased with the sermon, her husband was not 
satisfied. There was nothing in it, he said, about the 
Virgin Mary ; it was too Lutheran. The good lady had 
a very difficult position, for at home she had no Pro- 
testant church, and had she professed herself a Protestant 
she would have had no church to go to. I do not know 
what she did eventually, but I fear she found refuge in 
some sort of compromise. I am persuaded that these 
Continental stations and services are of great utility, all 
the more that they bring us into contact with a different 
class of people from that which we find at home. They 
give us the opportunity of laying our message before a 
fresh order of minds, and thus advancing the cause of 
our Master, which ought surely to be the great object of 
every church. And it is useful in another sense to 
send our ministers to these stations, for they are led 
to take a more lively interest in the evangelical churches 
abroad, which are generally in a depressed condition, 
and destitute of many privileges which we enjoy at 
home. 

One autumn we were paying a visit to some friends 
in the Canton of Zurich, not far from Mannheim, where 
Dorothea Trudel had her famous healing institution. On 
our way to visit it we enjoyed a delightful steamboat 
excursion on the lake of Zurich. It happened that 
Herr Zeller, the head of the establishment, was from 
home, but we saw his sister and other helpers. It can 
hardly be said now to be a healing institution in the 
strict sense of the term. It is more a resort of broken- 
down Christian workers and others who find a congenial 
atmosphere at Mannheim, and resort to it quite as much 
for the society as for health. The relaxation, and the 
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calm and the friendly surroundings, contribute not a little 
to set them up in health and spirits. Dorothea Trudel 
seems to have had a wonderful power over nervous 
patients, and there are some of the helpers at the present 
day that appear to be gifted in the same way. We found 
a benevolent lady, with means of her own, who receives 
nervous sufferers into her house and ministers to their 
peculiar malady. ‘And what do you do for them?’ we 
asked. ‘I nurse them, and I comfort them, and I dove 
them,’ was the reply. The emphasis laid on the last 
verb was expressive, and probably denotes the secret 
of the influence which Dorothea Trudel and others have 
exercised, although we do not question that such simple 
believing souls may have obtained some cures in answer 
to their prayers. The whole arrangements at Mannheim 
are exceedingly simple—too simple perhaps for an English 
taste. We doubt whether our countrymen as a rule would 
be willing to accept the arrangement, which requires you 
to eat all the dishes at your meals off the same plate. 

I recall with great pleasure a visit we paid to some 
friends in Holland, an excellent Christain family, who 
had a considerable establishment, and were able to show 
us a good deal of the country. Their house was some- 
thing marvellous: it rose out of water, being surrounded 
by a canal, over which you passed to the front door by 
a bridge. One would have thought that it would be 
impossible to shut out dampness from such a house, but 
when we went to the kitchen flat, we found it as dry and 
wholesome as one could have desired. From the dining- 
room windows we used to feed a swarm of fish which 
flourished in the canal. When we were driven about, 
we found Holland very different from what it seems 
from the railway: we came on beautiful avenues of 
trees, and pleasant scenery of various sorts, whereas 
the railway seems familiar with nothing but canals and 
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pasture-fields. One Sunday I accompanied a clerical 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Hoedemaker, to a country church 
where he was to preach. It was interesting to see the 
congregation gathering in boatfuls by the canals. The 
church was filled with an attentive congregation, the 
women occupying the body of the church, the men the 
outlying seats and the galleries. The singing was so 
terribly slow that it seemed as if they would never reach 
the end of the lines. The elders sat round a table in 
front of the pulpit, each with an immense folio Bible 
in front of him. I remarked that they were all close 
shaven, and that they were clad wholly in black, with- 
out even a linen collar or cuff. When I inquired whether 
this was according to any recognised custom, I was told 
that among many of the people the beard was held in 
abhorrence. Once a good woman from her seat observed 
a minister enter the pulpit, wearing a beard. Her heart 
sunk within her. ‘I’ll get nothing worth hearing to-day,’ 
she said. But, to her great surprise, the sermon was 
admirable and quite to her mind. ‘I thought,’ she said, 
‘as he went on, that I could see his beard rolling off his 
face, till at last there was none of it left.’ 

Of course we had many proofs of the proverbial clean- 
liness of the Dutch houses. We looked into the house 
of a Christian fisherman and his wife, and found a model 
cottage. As we knew no Dutch, and the good people 
knew no English, we were somewhat at a loss, on our part, 
for a medium of communication. Not so the man and his 
wife. The fisherman touched my heart and then his own 
to signify that our hearts were one; the woman looked 
upwards and pointed to heaven to express her hope that 
we were all travelling thither. Piety in fishermen has 
always a peculiar interest when we remember the com- 
panions of our Lord. 

One day my friend proposed to take me on a very 
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interesting excursion, to the island of Marken, in the 
Zuyder Zee. This is a singular little strip of land, abso- 
lutely flat. You reach it by carriage from Amsterdam to 
Monnickendam, and thereafter by boat. The island is so 
low that it is liable to be covered twice a year by the high 
tide, so that no crop but grass can be raised on it. The 
houses have to be built on mounds or on piles to protect 
them from the sea. There are about eleven hundred 
inhabitants, the men fishers. The houses (unlike those of 
my old neighbours of Newhaven) are immaculately clean 
outside and in. This is the more remarkable that they 
possess no chimney. But the fuel that is used is wood, and 
when they have to cook they kindle a wood-fire in an iron 
basket, and the smoke ascends to a kind of gallery that 
goes round the top of the room, where fishing-nets are 
placed to get the benefit of the smoke. Of course there is 
perpetual dusting, rubbing, and cleaning. All articles of 
metal shine bright and clear, and even wooden furniture 
has a brilliant polish. I noticed that even the bed-pillows 
were edged with lace, while tidies protected all articles 
liable to be soiled. Each house possessed an old Dutch 
cabinet and a stoneware rack. Both of these, I was told, 
were the envy of Hebrew dealers that prowl about Am- 
sterdam ; but it would be a hard case indeed that would 
induce a Marken family to part with them. The place 
had the marks of a Christian community. Over the door 
was generally a text from the Bible. Drinking-places of 
the ordinary kind, I was told, did not exist, though there 
were two or three inns or places of entertainment for 
strangers. The fishermen showed their regard for the 
Sabbath by arranging, when abroad, to return home on 
Saturday nights. The boats of the men seemed as clean 
and neat as the houses of the women, and lay in the 
harbour side by side, in perfect order, as if filth and 
confusion were quite unknown. 
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The people are supposed to be of foreign origin, possibly 
a relic of the Spanish possession. The dress of the women 
is peculiar and picturesque. The bodice is of one colour, 
the sleeves another, and the skirt a third. They wear 
their hair in ringlets, with a band over the forehead. To 
see a party of women and girls making hay in the bright 
sunshine is to see their costume at its best and brightest. 
But haymaking in Marken is not like haymaking at home. 
The hay has to be brought from the fields in boats, and 
forked from the little boats into the big one that conveys 
it to Amsterdam, or whatever may be its destination ; 
for of carriages or wheeled vehicles Marken does not 
boast a single example. It is said that when Napoleon 
visited the place, a horse had to be brought from the 
mainland for him. ‘What do you think of Marken,’ asked 
my friend ; ‘what do you think it like?’ ‘Like nothing 
but itself,’ was my reply. 

I can hardly trust myself to set foot on the soil of Italy. 
So many names thrill you as you recall Rome, Florence, 
Naples, Pompeii, Venice, Milan, Genoa, that you feel in 
a manner paralysed. ‘Wherever you tread, ’tis holy, 
hallowed ground.’ It seems very unnatural to pass over 
all that appeals to the imagination and thrills the heart, 
and fall back on a few commonplace incidents. We were 
in Rome on the occasion of a frightful explosion which, 
bad though it was, seemed for the moment a great deal 
worse. The city shook from end to end. Glass was 
shattered in our windows, plaster fell from our ceilings, 
bricks and chimney-tops strewed the streets, cabmen 
were paralysed with fear, and we knew not at the moment 
whether it was an earthquake, or a socialist explosion, or 
peradventure the day of judgment. It turned out to be 
an explosion of a powder magazine in a military station 
outside the walls. When we went to see the place in the 
afternoon, we found all the houses in the neighbourhood 
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in ruins for about half a mile around. In the shop windows 
the plate glass was utterly shattered. Worse than that 
was the damage done to the glass in the churches. In 
some instances old glass was destroyed that could never 
be replaced. The damage done to the Vatican and St. 
Peter's was so great that both had to be shut up for the 
day. In other churches, as you walked through the aisles 
you trod on the shattered relics of ancient beauty. I 
cannot quite recall the estimated value of the glass 
destroyed that day, but I think it was something between 
£30,000 and £50,000 sterling. 

In an excursion from Naples to the famed temples of 
Pzstum, we were in the company of a distinguished lady 
whose tragic end, a year or two ago, awakened universal 
sympathy. The Empress of Austria was yachting off the 
coast, and she too had a desire to see those renowned 
temples which carry the mind back some two thousand 
five hundred years. Coming ashore incognito, accompanied 
by an officer and a servant, she somehow got attached to 
our train, but evidently did her best to escape the obser- 
vation of her fellow-travellers. She waited for some time 
till the array of tourists had seen the sight, so that it was 
only as we were returning that we met her on her way. 
Though her figure was remarkably slight and tall, she 
seemed an excellent walker, and probably sympathised 
with our own Princess Alice, who would have liked to be 
more like ordinary people. Who could have imagined, 
to see her on that bright sunny day, that she was destined 
to so tragical an end ? 

I recall with great interest visits paid to the M‘All 
Mission in Paris. From the first I took a great interest 
in this work, but the interest was increased by the circum- 
stance that two of my students in succession became 
associated in it with Dr. M‘All. . The first was George 
Theophilus Dodds, the son-in-law of my neighbour, Dr. 
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Horatius Bonar, who after the brightest promise of useful- 
ness died suddenly during a family holiday, from eating 
poisonous mushrooms. .The other was Charles Greig, 
the present director of the Mission, who, like Mr. Dodds, 
sacrificed excellent prospects at home through conscientious 
regard to the claims of the Mission. Every one knows 
that it is extremely difficult to find a successor to a man 
who by his personal qualities has built up a remarkable 
institution and attracted the confidence of a community ; 
and yet, as all testify, Mr. Greig has proved an admirable 
successor to Dr. M‘All, and carries on the work with a tact 
and energy which could not well be surpassed. What has 
ever struck me most in the M‘All Mission is its gentleness, 
It does not strive, nor lift up its voice, nor cause its voice 
to be heard in the streets ; it drops like the rain and distils 
like the dew, so that if there be anything in a man capable 
of appreciating the voice of love and gentleness, he ought 
to respond to its message. I recall two incidents that 
made a great impression on me. One evening I came un- 
expectedly on one of the stations, and saw its announcement 
of a ‘Conférence Morale.’ I went in and took a back 
seat, having a particular desire to mingle with the people, 
and I found myself seated beside an owvrier, whose blouse 
bore plain marks of the trade of a plasterer. I never sat 
beside so devout a worshipper. His whole heart was 
poured into the hymns; his face showed how greedily 
he devoured the address, and his attitude in prayer was 
humility and reverence personified. I never felt so vividly 
what a warming and elevating effect may come from one’s 
neighbours in church, or what a different thing our worship 
would be if all were like this plasterer. I remember 
going the following Sunday to a cold and formal service 
in a church of my own persuasion, and I came away with 
the feeling, how much more good I had derived from 
sitting beside my plasterer friend. 
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Another time I attended a meeting in the Grenelle 
district, in a hall named after my old student, the Salle 
Dodds. It was a temperance meeting, for I had learned 
that drunkenness was making such inroads among the 
French people that the M‘All Mission had found it desir- 
able to promote the formation of abstinence societies. 
After some very good addresses from agents of the mission, 
an ouvrier stood up to advocate the cause. I knew not 
at the time who he was, but I afterwards learned that 
he had been one of the leading anarchists of Brussels, 
and so offensive that he had been expelled from that town 
and only permitted to live in Paris under the surveillance 
of the police. He had been unwell, and had spent some 
time in a hospital connected with the M*All Mission, 
where he had listened to the message of divine love and 
grace, and had come thoroughly under its power. It is 
needless to say that after this he was an anarchist no 
longer. He had the courage to go to a meeting of his 
quondam brethren and tell them of the change; and he 
told them that though at one time he had been so 
thoroughly one with them that if he had been chosen to 
throw a bomb into a building, or do any other of those 
wild deeds which anarchists approved of, he would have 
done it; but now he said he was content with his lot, and 
had no longer that bitter envy toward the rich which used 
to drive him so furiously. When he began to talk in this 
way his fellow-anarchists would not listen; they howled 
him down. I was glad to learn that he was using his in- 
fluence to draw others in the same direction, and _ partic- 
ularly that he was directing his efforts against drink, which 
if one may judge from Marie Corelli’s Wormwood, is one 
of the most powerful inducements to desperate crimes. 

I must say a word on our latest Continental trip during 
the winter of 1897-98, most of which we spent in the 
Riviera, 
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Happily we did not need to go there for the recovery 
of health, but rather to lay in a stock for future use. We 
spent some time at each of three stations, Cannes, Nice, 
and Mentone, but on the whole with a decided preference 
for Cannes. Some of our friends have indulged in un- 
favourable strictures of Cannes and the Riviera generally, 
ut with these we have no fellow-feelings. We found 
thé climate of Cannes most delightful. We enjoyed 
beyond measure the ever beautiful outlook on the Medi- 
terranean, with its almost invariable canopy of brightest 
blue. We were charmed with the profusion of flowers, 
making the flower-market an almost daily resort, and 
rejoicing in the opportunity of sending to our friends 
samples of what the Riviera can produce in winter. The 
battle of flowers and the whole proceedings of the 
Carnival seemed rather childish. I do not know that, 1 
have ever seen a more beautiful vignette than the view 
from the Croisette of Cannes early in the forenoon, the 
morning sun flooding the bay with glory, bringing out 
against the sky the fine craggy outline of the Estérel 
Mountains, and throwing upon the town and country 
round that bewitching light which makes you feel as if 
you were in a better and happier world. We had our 
share in the excursions usual at Cannes and Mentone, and 
particularly in visits to some of those quaint but not 
attractive villages perched on the tops of mountains, to 
which the natives were obliged to have recourse in days 
gone by, to escape their enemies both by land and sea. 
But whatever idea of romance might peradventure con- 
nect itself with a town so situated, you find little enough 
of romance when you are there,—the houses mostly old 
and dilapidated, the streets narrow and crooked and 
dirty, and the people ill-dressed, slovenly, and mostly idle. 
Nor are you more reconciled to the situation when you 
see a woman who has been doing her washing in the 
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stream below toiling up the precipitous path with her 
washing on her back, or perhaps a load of firewood. 
The neighbouring hills are mostly covered with olive, 
which helps, no doubt, to provide the people with a 
livelihood. 

At Bordighera we were charmed to find our old friend 
George MacDonald in a kind of royal state, the man of the 
place, whom every one seeks to know, and who is Kind 
to every one. Time had told on him very markedly since 
the days of the Sunday Magazine, but he had recovered 
from a somewhat serious illness, and looked as if he might 
still have a good few years before him. 

Favoured as the Riviera is so much by nature, it is 
capable of having much added to its charm by art. Many 
of the villas are models of taste and beauty. Let us 
aecept the kind invitation of a prince of Wesleyanism, 
the Rev. William Arthur, to visit his exquisite house and 
villa) Mr. Arthur, who now suffers much from infirm 
health, had the happiness to succeed a brother-in-law in 
the possession of one of the choicest villas of Cannes. In 
former days he had patiently endured my assaults upon 
him, for I knew his literary gift, and I persecuted him 
for articles. I was greatly pleased to find him, after a 
laborious and useful career, having such a charming spot 
for the evening of life, embosomed in mimosa and orange 
groves, and palms and roses and camellias. Mr. Arthur 
is delighted to let the people of the town enjoy his 
grounds, and I was amused to hear of two very different 
comparisons by which they expressed their feelings. ‘It’s 
just like paradise,’ was the expression of one; ‘it’s like 
the theatre, was the comparison of another. I do not 
think that it would occur to many persons to put paradise 
and the theatre in the same category. 

The villa of Thorene, where Mr. Gladstone was residing 
as the guest of Lord Rendel, is a handsome building in 
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spacious grounds, and commands a magnificent view. It 
is not open to the public, but as I had had the honour of 
corresponding with Mr. Gladstone, I thought it right to 
leave my card, and thus enjoyed a sight of the grounds. 
People in Cannes knew well that his days were numbered : 
one could not see him in the carriage, haggard and 
downcast, and contrast his appearance with that of former 
days when he used to sit so erect, casting his eagle eye 
around, and interested in every object, without being con- 
vinced that the end was nigh. 

Two of the Riviera villas that owe much to modern art 
draw many visitors, one near Cannes, the other at 
Mentone. 

The villa near Cannes is situated at the Cap d’ Antibes, 
and being the property of my cousins, Mr, and Mrs. 
Wylie, we had a warm welcome to see it. When Mr. 
Wylie acquired it, it seemed but a wilderness of rocks, 
with hardly a shrub or tree. It is now one of the most 
charming and beautiful gardens you can conceive, its 
winding walks and terraced heights presenting the finest 
combination of flower and foliage; while close to the 
shore, the clear, cool sparkling water adds its element of 
moving brightness. Nothing could show more clearly 
what may be made out of a rocky surface, by the help of 
soil and moisture and abundant sunshine. The place is 
so popular that people readily pay a small sum for the 
sight. That money is given to the hospitals of Antibes, 
and if I remember rightly the sum thus contributed the 
year we were there was some thousand francs. 

The garden of Mr. Hanbury at Mentone is of a different 
character. It is a collection of tropical and semi-tropical 
plants and trees from all parts of the world arranged in 
admirable order. Originally it was a precipice of rock, 
fronting the south. But here, too, the triumph of 
art is perfect. Mr. Hanbury is a well-known London 
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merchant who has done much for this corner of Italy in 
the way of schools and other public institutions. In 
recognition of his services, it was proposed to confer on 
him an Italian title; but the proposal was frustrated by 
the jealousy of some of the old Italian nobility, who 
thought the honour of this order would be compromised 
by the admission of a British commoner like Mr. Hanbury, 
who, we dare say, is not displeased to fall back on his 
English name. 

There is a wonderful charm in the lands of the sun. 
We hardly know what we are deprived of in our bleak, 
raw, and chilly climate, till we go southwards and learn 
what sunshine means. When we do so we come to 
understand the answer which a Parsi gentleman is said 
to have given a lady who expressed her astonishment how 
a gentleman of his intelligence could bring himself to 
worship the sun. ‘Madam,’ was the reply, ‘you would 
do the same if ever you saw his face.’ 


CHAPTER, XVIII 


MRS. BLAIKIE’S ORPHAN AND EMIGRATION 
HOME 


Ir was, I think, somewhere about 1867-68 that a great 
impression was made on the philanthropic world through 
the revelation made by Miss Annie Macpherson about the 
match-making industry of the metropolis. The little 
match-makers excited universal interest. Nothing could 
have been more pathetic than the story of poor infants, 
barely three or four years of age, toiling from morn to 
dewy eve with paste and pasteboard in some miserable 
family hovel, half-starved and poorly clad, wasted and 
worn, deprived of every joy of childhood, bearing the 
burden of age, and peradventure of sickness, in those 
tender years which should have been cheered by love 
and kindness, and brightened by sunshine and joy. 

It was, therefore, a great pleasure to both of us to find 
Miss Macpherson at Toronto at the time of our visit in 
1870, to meet her at the house of our mutual friend, the 
Hon. George Brown, and to hear much that she had to 
tell us not only respecting the matchbox-makers but the 
people generally among whom she was labouring in 
London, and her most interesting plan of providing for 
the young. 

Her plan was to emigrate children from the slums to 
Canada at a very early age, so early that they might 
forget the misery of their upbringing, and to find for 
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Canadian settlers. She had satisfied herself as to the 
feasibility of this plan, knowing that while some settlers, 
themselves childless, would be willing to adopt the 
children and bring them up as their own, others would 
take them as helps on their farms, labour being scarce in 
the colony, and even children being capable of giving con- 
siderable assistance. Miss Macpherson had also satisfied 
herself that there was a fair prospect of the children 
being justly and kindly treated. She knew that as little 
work can be done on farms in winter, there would be no 
difficulty in sending them to school, so that they might 
receive a good education. And if further steps were 
needed for their protection, she was prepared to obtain 
the services of inspectors, by whom their homes would be 
visited, and due note taken whether of the complaints of 
their employers against the children, or of the children 
against their employers. 

Miss Macpherson had brought out her first batch of 
one hundred children to Canada, and she had been so 
successful in getting them provided for that but two 
remained on her hands, and these two were promptly 
engaged for a farm of his in the country by our friend 
Mr. Brown. 

Further and very careful inquiries all tended to confirm 
the favourable impression that had been made on us by 
Miss Macpherson’s plan. At the first blush it seemed a 
little quixotic to expect that the colonists would be willing 
to take such a charge upon them, and to discharge its 
obligations with justice and kindness. But the more we 
inquired the more cause we found to be satisfied, and we 
returned to Edinburgh with the conviction that here was 
a valuable outlet for the disposal of multitudes of children 
in our large cities who would otherwise be brought up in 
vice, misery, and degradation. 

The only serious difficulty that impressed itself on us 
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was the effect likely to be produced on the parents by 
their being relieved of the duty of maintaining their 
children. Except in the very worst cases, the moral 
influence of parental responsibility is too important to be 
treated lightly; yet, if this plan were followed, were we 
not going to release them on a wholesale scale? On the 
other hand, we knew that where there was real love on 
the part of parents they would do anything rather than 
part with their children, and would at once forgo all the 
advantages we could offer them in order to have them at 
home. We knew, also, that in many cases, especially 
where the parents were drunken, the homes were so 
miserable, and the children’s treatment was so cruel, that 
there could be no doubt as to the desirableness of their 
being sent away. For one of the great attractions of the 
Canadian homes was that they would get a new start in 
life, and a new chance, through good behaviour, of rising 
to places of honour and usefulness in society. 

But another duty pressed itself on us: after what we 
had learned we felt called to impress our own convictions 
on other minds, and try to create a general movement in 
favour of the scheme. The most natural course for us to 
take would have been to create a new society, having for 
its object the emigration to Canada of destitute and 
neglected children. This might not have been difficult 
in the circumstances. Inquiries connected with the 
Ragged School movement had made the public familiar 
with the existence of a great mass of neglected and ill- 
treated children in our city, and the public were coming 
to understand better the awful effects of drunkenness in 
both father and mother, and the atrocious cruelty with 
which that vice drove many of them to treat their 
children, And even apart from the question of emigra- 
tion, there seemed to be a great need of some home-like 
institution for children, where working men, for example, 
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who had lost their wives, might place their children, 
paying for them a reasonable sum, so that they might be 
brought up in a kind and Christian manner, under the 
inspection of benevolent ladies, and with frequent oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with their own homes. No one 
who has had much intercourse with the working classes 
will fail to see the reasonableness of this view. 

But the idea of creating a new society in a town like 
Edinburgh, already overrun with a whole legion of charit- 
able societies, was highly distasteful. Do what we might, 
we could not take to it kindly. We then thought that 
perhaps if the plan were expounded to one or other of 
the existing societies, they might take it up. We tried 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor, but 
there were strong objections to sending children out of 
the country, while some had objections on the economical 
ground that it would involve a reduction of the amount of 
labour that would be available at home. We might pro- 
duce a scarcity of home labour that would embarrass 
employers. The arguments against us did not have much 
weight with ourselves, but they had weight with those 
whom we desired to influence, and there was an end on’t. 
‘The idea of a society had to be abandoned. 

But there was yet a string to our bow. Might not Mrs. 
Blaikie take a leaf out of Miss Macpherson’s book and 
start business on her own account? Might she not take 
the burden on her own shoulders and trust to the blessing 
of God and the sympathy of her Christian friends to pro- 
vide the means and carry out all the arrangements? It 
seemed rather a serious proposal to the mother of a large 
family, whose health for some years had not been very 
robust, and whose hands were already employed in a fair 
measure in various other forms of public service. But 
having once made its entrance, the idea could not be 
easily got quit of. It had come to stay. The more it was 
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thought over, the more did it get hold. Certainly it was 
not rashly or carelessly accepted. But in the end of the 
day it was accepted, and the enterprise was begun on the 
same footing as Miss Macpherson’s, and in close connec- 
tion with her scheme. 

The home was first started in Carlung Place, near the 
Meadows, and thereafter in a house (suitable in itself and 
very suitable in its associations), situated in Lauriston 
Lane, near the Infirmary—the house of which Dr. Guthrie 
took possession immediately after the Disruption, and 
where he brought up his family. 

It was a more serious question how the funds were to 
be obtained. One point, however, was promptly settled : 
they were not to be begged for. No collector was to be 
employed with seedy coat and red-bound book to go from 
door to door. No advertisements were to be inserted in 
the Christian or elsewhere imploring money, otherwise 
the work must be abandoned. The only step to be taken 
in order to get money was to issue an annual paper telling 
how the work was going on, leaving it to the readers to 
deal with the case as they pleased. If they should re- 
spond, good and well; if they should not, we were not 
wholly without private resources on which to fall back. 
This rule of ‘no begging’ was rigidly carried out, and 
with the most satisfactory results. From year to year the 
necessary funds both for emigration and maintenance were 
provided by friends, and I do not think there were more 
than three or four occasions when it was necessary to 
make upa balance. The Orphan’s Friend disposed the 
hearts of many kind-hearted people to come forward for 
the orphan’s relief. From first to last the financial wheels 
moved sweetly round. The sums contributed were not 
very large, seldom above £5 or £10. Once, and only once, 
a legacy of £100 was kindly bequeathed. In the list of 
contributions far more frequently we had to record a few 
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shillings from a Sunday-sehool or Bible-class than round 
sums from persons with bank-accounts. For twenty years 
an income of from £300 to £500 a year was thus gathered 
in, and it was a great relief to be able to think that of that 
sum not one shilling had been contributed in order to get 
rid of an obstinate applicant ; all had come with the hearty 
goodwill of the givers. The only complaint that had ever 
to be made on the score of contributions was that some 
persons were more ready to give for similar institutions in 
London or elsewhere than for the institution at their own 
door. Far-off fowls had fair feathers. And I think I 
must enter a kind of protest against a practice which 
has become common of late years—managers of London 
charities applying to us poor Scotsmen for aid to charities 
precisely similar to what we have at home. Again and 
again I receive circulars from this mission and from that, 
imploring my aid for the very same kind of work I am 
helping at home. Where I know the friends who are 
doing the good work, I own the claim; neither should I 
object if the field were different, or if it presented special 
features of its own; but I have sometimes to ask the 
applicants, Do you fancy we have no such cases and no 
such charities at home? Have you not heard of Mr. 
Quarrier’s Homes? Or do you forget the warning to him 
that provideth not for his own, and especially for those of 
his own house? 

The finding of children suitable for emigration was not 
a difficulty. City missionaries and other labourers in the 
slums were able to provide an ample supply. Here, for 
example, in the very second ‘ Occasional Paper,’ is an 
account of the circumstances of two little girls brought 
under notice by a city missionary. 


KE. and H.—Mother dead. Father a drunkard. The children 
were found in a filthy room; no fire, no furniture, nothing in 
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the room but a few bricks for a pillow ; the father lying in the 
corner on a few straws with a coal sack overhim. The children 
had a little bread and butter, and a jug of water on the dirty 
floor, and a piece of candle on the top of the loaf. 


I wish to lay special emphasis on this case, because I 
have always thought that had there been no other 
like it, it would have been enough to justify our scheme. 
It is as plain as day that had these children been left 
alone they would have fallen into sin and degradation, 
And at first it seemed as if they must be left alone, for 
the father refused to allow their emigration. Soon after 
he died from the effects of drinking, and the children 
were brought to the Home. They were included in the 
second batch of emigrants to Canada, and as the ‘ Occa- 
sional Paper’ states, they were adopted as her own by a 
Christian lady who reported very favourably of them. 
The reason why I lay stress on this case is, that when my 
wife and I were in Toronto in 1880, we called on the 
benefactress and saw the children. Their kind protector 
was one who had to work for herself, but she had been a 
kind mother to them. Both of them were doing well. 
One had become a pupil-teacher in one of the schools of 
Toronto, and was looking forward to a useful career as a 
teacher. The other was about to enter into partnership 
with a young dressmaker, and both seemed likely to do 
well, Who would not have been grateful for the change ? 
Especially in view of the fact that from first to last during 
the twenty years of the Home, out of 708 children 
that had been received under its roof, 301 had been 
emigrated to Canada, and of these some 95 per cent. 
were reported as doing well. 

In pursuing the history of this scheme, two points in 
particular claim attention : the kind of homes from which 
the children were rescued, and the kind of homes to which 
they were transferred. We take a few specimens from 
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the annual reports. Readers will observe under the 
former head how frequently it was the drunkenness of 
one or other parent that had brought down the children, 
and likewise what brutal cruelty those children were 
exposed to who had had the misfortune of drunken 
parents. 


E. E. and D. S.—Two sisters and a brother. No mother ; 
father commonly in jail; children found in a disreputable 
lodging-house. 

N. and A. T., six and four years of age; a brother and sister 
from a home broken up by strong drink. Father had left the 
country ; mother a reckless drunkard. 

J. S. Mother a drunkard and a very bad character. Father 
deserts her. The child was covered with bruises when received. 

R. and C.—Two nice little boys. The mother very bad. 
The man with whom she lives often kicked the children out of 
the house to sleep on the stair. The children were much 
bruised, and the younger is too delicate for emigration. 

P. M. and A.—Very nice little children. Deserted by both 
their parents. 

E. A. C.—From the country, aged fifteen. No mother. 
Ill-used and cast off by father and step-mother ; not bright in 
intellect. 

The children have all been adopted into good families in 
Canada. Several of them were orphans with none to care for 
them. In the case of others, removal from their relatives was 
the only hope of safety. 


As to the kind of homes to which the children were 
taken in Canada, the best course we can take is to copy 
from a journal of Mrs. Blaikie’s relating what she found 
on a yisit to Canada in the summer of 1880, undertaken 
in order to ascertain the condition of her children. 


Kwowiron, Monrrear,—lI reached Montreal on Thursday, 
12th August, and next day, in company with Miss Bilbrough, 
who kindly came to meet me, went to the distributing Home 
at Knowlton, This Home, situated in the eastern township, 
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about three hours’ journey from’ Montreal, was opened by Miss 
Macpherson about 1871, and a few of our Edinburgh girls were 
sent to it in 1872-73. The house is most pleasantly situated in 
the outskirts of a country town, and the windows look out on 
a beautiful lake surrounded by hills. Two Canadian ladies live 
in this Home, and take charge of the children till they are 
placed out in suitable situations. There were eight or ten 
children in the house when we were there, two being babies, 
one of them only a year old. This Home is now devoted 
mainly to children sent out from Mrs. Birt’s Sheltering Home 
in Liverpool, and the day we left it Mrs. Birt arrived with fifty 
little emigrants. A hundred and fifty applications for children 
had been sent in by farmers in the district, so the probability is 
that by this time all the fifty new arrivals are comfortably 
settled. On inquiring about the Edinburgh girls, I found that 
only one of them was within my reach, and I set out in a 
carriage with two friends to pay her a visit. After driving 
nearly four hours, we came to a very neat farmhouse where we 
were kindly welcomed. Georgina was in the kitchen, looking 
neat and bright. She threw herself into my arms. I said, Are 
you glad to see me? She answered, Oh, too glad! I found on 
talking with her that she was happy and contented, and was 
being trained by a very careful and particular mistress to be a 
good servant. She had been two years in that situation. We 
were hospitably entertained, and left well satisfied that our girl 
was in good hands. Georgina was bequeathed to me by her 
father on his deathbed. He has two sisters in Canada. One 
of them is in service about seven miles off, and we were sorry 
to hear that she is not in very good health. The eldest sister 
has given much trouble and sorrow; she is now married, and 
has removed from the neighbourhood. Of the other girls who 
went from Edinburgh to Knowlton, we heard good reports. 
Brocxvitte.—Miss Bilbrough and I left Knowlton at five 
o'clock on Monday morning, and went straight to Brockville, 
a town situated on the river St. Lawrence. We arrived between 
two and three o'clock, having dined in a railway car. We 
were met at the station by a friend, Dr. B., who kindly took 
us to his house, where I found another of my little girls. She 
ran to meet me with a bright smile, perfectly happy. Dr, 
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and Mrs. B. have a little girl of their own, and our Jeanie is 
treated with as much kindness and consideration as if she were 
an elder sister, while the little one calls through the house 
‘ Jeanie, dear!’ in a tone that shows that the love is real. 

Jeanie had tea and breakfast with us, sharing all the good 
things, and behaved herself with such quiet modesty, that we 
could only rejoice in having her beside us, Dr. B. six years ago 
took a London boy into his family, who is being trained as a 
dentist, and is in all respects as a son in the house—a fine 
bright lad, whose affectionate attentions reward his kind friends. 
Dr. B. said to me, ‘Tell the Edinburgh folks not to trouble 
themselves about Jeanie. Ill take care of her. I’ll work for 
her. She has never had a cross word from me, and she has 
never needed it.’ 

Next morning we hired a carriage and set out to visit three 
more of our Edinburgh children. The place to which we wished 
to go, we were told, was nine miles from Brockville. After going 
that distance we inquired about the house we were in search of, 
and were directed to drive three miles further, and when that 
point was reached another mile was added ; but at last we reached 
Mr. M.’s farm, and there found Mary and Johnnie, who having 
been sent out to Canada in 1874 when little children, had quite 
forgotten me. They were strong, healthy, well-grown children, 
rather shy. It took a good deal of persuasion and some coercion 
to induce Johnnie to come in and see the ladies. Mr. and Mrs. 
M. are worthy working people, and treat these children really 
as if they were their own, giving them a suitable education, I 
was particularly interested in hearing from Mrs. M. of the wise, 
patient way in which she had subdued Johnnie’s temper, which 
had been very trying when first he became an inmate of her 
house. Mr. M. assured me that he loved these children and 
would treat them in all respects as his own. 

We then drove another mile to see Nellie T. We found her 
home and her adopting mother all that we could wish, but Nellie 
we did not see, as she had gone some miles to visit some friends 
at Prestcott. We reached Brockville just in time to hurry to 
the railway and proceed on another journey. After three hours’ 
travelling we left the train and were driven to another farm- 
house, beautifully situated on the Mississippi River ; for there is 
a river of that name in Canada as well as in the United States— 
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a large, broad stream flowing between the great forests, and look- 
ing lovely in the calm still evening that succeeded an extremely 
hot and fatiguing day. Minnie M. has found a home in this 
beautiful place, and is surrounded by everything to make her 
good and happy. She attends school regularly, but is not a very 
clever child. 

Our next visit was to three sisters who are placed with three 
separate families, but are all within sight of each other. The 
eldest, now seventeen years of age, is the helper of a farmer’s 
wife, who has a large young family, to whom she seemed an 
elder sister and friend. The two younger girls are adopted, the 
one by a minister and his wife, to whom she gives the love and 
attention of a daughter, while her education is carefully attended 
to by her adopting father, who is laid aside from active work by 
delicate health. She is a bright, clever little girl, and our only 
fear was lest she should be spoiled by too much indulgence and 
liberty. We spent a night in the minister’s house, and the next 
forenoon one of the kind farmers brought his nice large wagon 
to the door, and drove us back the five miles to the railway in 
great comfort, our girls and some other friends accompanying 
us so far on the way. The pleasant drive back to the train 
contrasted agreeably with the drive the day before, when we 
had to content ourselves with the ordinary stage-wagon, a very 
primitive conveyance, a kind of cart filled with goods and chattels 
over which was placed a seat intended for two persons, but which 
had to accommodate three that day, and as the road was far 
from smooth we felt with every jolt the probability of being 
thrown out. 

Orrawa.—Our next stopping-place was Ottawa. There were 
none of our children there, but finding that we were only fourteen 
miles from the capital of our Dominion I felt that it would be 
disrespectful to turn away without seeing it. Ottawa occupies 
a magnificent situation, and the Government buildings are very 
fine. The Canadians think they are better than Westminster. 
They are certainly very beautiful, occupying a high cliff over- 
looking the Ottawa River and the Chaudiere Falls. We next 
visited the town of 

Krneston, where we saw two more of the little ones from 
Lauriston Lane. 

Marcumont, Beitievizte.—We proceeded next to Marchmont, 
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Miss Bilbrough’s residence, where I remained several days, glad 
to rest quietly after constant travelling in such extremely hot 
weather. On this side of the Atlantic, in our shady atmosphere, 
we cordially echo the sentiment of the inspired preacher, Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold 
the sun; but in that bright country on the other side of the sea 
it is with a kind of despair that we see the sun shine out day 
after day in all his unclouded glory. I longed for something to 
temper the fierce heat, and sometimes felt that a snowstorm would 
not have come amiss. This made the quiet and shade of March- 
mont very acceptable. Marchmont is the headquarters of our 
Scottish children. It was here that Miss Macpherson opened 
her first Home in 1870. Miss Bilbrough has superintended it 
all these ten years, and has now the entire management. It is a 
pleasant home in the suburbs of the town of Belleville. There 
are bright cheerful rooms for visitors and clean airy dormitories 
for children, with many a little picture and illuminated text. 
All the children from Edinburgh who were within a reasonable 
distance of Belleville were invited to come and see me. I was 

‘much pleased with their appearance. Several nicely dressed 
young servants were among them; some stayed a few hours, 
others days. A little girl came with her papa and mamma, a 
pleasant child, who did not remember Edinburgh nor the scenes 
of her early life. Her adopting father, a Christian man, is a 
market gardener, and he and his wife are very fond of their little 
girl. One of our girls is Miss Bilbrough’s little housemaid, and 
waited upon us very nicely. Every day while I was there, fresh 
applications came to the Home either by letter or personal visits, 
and several persons called, bringing their children with them, 
simply to pay a visit. Occasionally a farmer will call with a boy 
and complain of his disobedience or untruthfulness, but the 
interview with Miss Bilbrough generally results in their going 
away together, the boy promising to behave better and the master 
to exercise more care and patience. 

Toronto.—Meeting at Toronto. Dr. Blaikie and I visited 
the homes of several of the children, including the two girls 
K. and H. We visited the home of another girl whose case 
was peculiarly interesting. One winter day, when riding on 
the sleigh, she had fallen off, and the sleigh passed over her 
leg. It was so much injured that amputation had to be 
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resorted to, greatly to the distress of the head of the house. 
He was so much concerned that, as we were told, he imme- 
diately had an alteration made in his will, leaving a hundred 
dollars to the little girl. More than this, hé got the best 
artificial leg made for her that the country could produce. 
When we called at the house, the girl was at school, but we were 
told we might see her as we passed. Out she came, with little 
indication of her accident except that she moved the artificial 
limb somewhat more loosely than the other. We could not but 
regard it as a remarkable testimony to the kindness with which 
she was treated that so much had been done to compensate for 
the accident, for which in all likelihood she may have been partly 
to blame. 

Brain Arnon, Garr.—This is one of Miss Macpherson’s Homes. 
We found a constant coming and going of boys and girls, some 
as visitors, some to be nursed in sickness, some to arrange for 
new places. Whatever brings them, they are kindly welcomed, 
cared for if sick, admonished and dealt with if not doing well. 
There were a good many boys of tender age, nine years or so, 
whom for various reasons Miss Macpherson wished to keep there. 
They have regular lessons from a teacher she employs. They 
lead a happy life: when one hears the merry shout with which 
they scamper through the playground, or hears their voices in 
the singing of a hymn, one cannot but be grateful for the change 
from their miserable London life. Lessons and hymns over 
there follows a race for apples, and happily the produce of Canada 
in that article admits of an unstinted supply. 

Miss Ryn’s, Nracara.—Leaving Galt, we went to the Falls of 
Niagara, and finding that we were not far from Miss Rye’s Home, 
we called and spent a few hours with her. The Home is situated 
in the town of Niagara, not far from the Falls and near Lake 
Ontario. It is a large building, having been used at one time 
as a county jail, and the large airy dormitory where the girls 
sleep was once the courtroom, where trials were conducted and 
sentences inflicted. We found that this Home, like the others, 
was a busy place. A party of very nicely trained little girls had 
arrived from London a few days previously, and were busy with 
lessons. Miss Rye’s cordial welcome was very gratifying and her 
hospitality abundant. Her Home is surrounded by a beautiful 
and productive garden, from which we enjoyed an unlimited 
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supply of grapes and peaches. Miss Rye lives alone among her 
children, and as in previous years continues to work among them 
with unwearied energy. She has no difficulty in obtaining homes 
for them, and she finds, as we all do, that the younger the 
children are when sent out the better, and that it is commonly 
the older girls that give trouble and sorrow. 


Resutts.—Mrs. Blaikie thus sums up her impressions 
after her visit :— 


The result of my visit to Canada is greater confidence than 
ever in the good done by the emigration of little children. I 
wish I could stir up Christian friends in this country, who pity 
the destitute and desire to help them, to enable me to enlarge 
the work here. It is a most encouraging work, and seems to do 
more good in proportion than any other method. I cannot speak 
too highly of the care and trouble bestowed on the children by 
all the ladies who superintend the distributing Homes in Canada, 
all of whom give their lives to this work for Christ’s sake, and 
feel themselves rewarded for all their hard work and many 
privations in being permitted to rescue so many lives from what 
would probably have been a career of sin and misery at home. 
From Lauriston Lane we have now sent more than one hundred 
and fifty children, and of these more than one hundred and forty 
are certainly doing well. 


Since the date to which the foregoing statements are 
applicable (1880), further testimony has been borne to the 
excellency of the plan by Mr. Quarrier, Dr. Barnardo, 
Mr. Bowman Stevenson, and I know not how many other 
philanthropists who have entered into it most cordially, 
and are year by year availing themselves of the openings 
so mercifully available for the victims of London and 
other slums. But lest it should be thought that it is only 
interested persons disposed to see everything couleur de 
rose that give such favourable accounts, it may be well to 
refer to the result of an official inquiry that took place 
under the Government of Canada. In 1886 an attack 
appeared in a London society paper (Truth), which was 
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copied into some of our Scottish papers. The Rev. Dr. 
Lundie of Liverpool made a vigorous reply to this attack 
in some of the Liverpool newspapers, testifying what he 
had himself seen respecting many of the children who had 
been emigrated ; and about the same time the Local 
Government Board informed the public in their Report 
that ‘the largest number of children sent out in any year 
was in 1888, when, counting young and old, there were 
eight hundred and nine.’ How do they prosper in their 
new homes? For a reply to this question we must go 
to the Reports published by the Government agents at 
Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston, and Hamilton. The agent at 
Ottawa states that of the large numbers whom he inspected 
he found only three whose housing and general treatment 
fell below a satisfactory standard. He says that great 
care had been bestowed in locating the children. The 
agent at Hamilton gives the same testimony as to selection, 
adding that all the children he saw were with one or two 
exceptions strong, healthy, and robust; and that the 
farmers were well pleased with them. ‘In the whole of 
my inspection I have not met with one undesirable home ; 
the children are all comfortable.’ 

We will now mention the circumstances that led after 
twenty years’ most encouraging and successful work to the 
discontinuance of this excellent charity. It is obvious that 
personally to superintend so large an undertaking demands 
the best youthful energies whether of man or woman, 
and that such a work cannot be carried on long after the 
ordinary term of human life. It happened, too, that the 
Royal Infirmary were desirous of cbtaining possession of 
the house in Lauriston Lane for a much-needed extension 
of their premises, and at her advanced age Mrs. Blaikie did 
not feel equal to the exertion necessary in order to find 
and equip a similar establishment elsewhere. Moreover, 
a new society had been set up for the prevention of cruelty 
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to children, with a Shelter in the High Street and a Home 
at Corstorphine, that seemed likely to fulfil many of the 
purposes of the Emigration Home. And finally, more 
difficulty had been experienced of late years than usual 
in getting the consent of parents and guardians for the 
emigration of children; so that, painful though it was to 
give up so good a work, and to sever connection with the 
many friends with whom she had been associated in con- 
nection with it, she found it desirable to bring it to a close. 
Where emigration was desirable arrangements might still 
be made through Mr. Quarrier and others for transferring 
children to Canada. And there were now other institutions 
and societies which she would do her utmost to encourage 
and help that would make provision for other of her 
children. In the end, all that had been admitted during 
the year to Lauriston Lane were comfortably disposed of. 
It is not to be supposed that a work of this kind could 
be carried on from year to year without some collision with 
parents and guardians of children. The greatest care 
was taken to obtain the written consent of parents at the 
beginning. And the right of parents to withdraw their 
consent and demand the re-custody of their children was 
cordially acknowledged. Moreover, letters and reports 
were often received from Canada, informing parents of 
the condition of their children; and in no case was any 
pressure brought to bear on respectable parents to allow 
their children to go, It was only in cases of drunken 
and ill-doing parents that the benefits of emigration were 
strongly pressed, and I confess that even in their case 
we did not apply this pressure without a certain qualm 
that we were interfering with the law of nature. We 
could but fall back on the principle, that extreme evils 
require extreme remedies. For myself, I think I never 
spent a more uncomfortable half-hour than on one 
occasion on the platform of the Caledonian Railway. 
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The parents and friends of the children had been in- 
vited to bid them good-bye. It was a great mistake, 
for they made quite a sensation, and created something 
like a furore by abusing the promoters of the emigra- 
tion. One woman, very drunk, insisted on getting back 
her little girl, and almost dragged her from the railway 
carriage; and Mrs. Blaikie was denounced for stealing 
the children of honest folk and selling them to foreigners. 
‘It’s that woman wi’ the white shawl, they said, ‘that’s 
at the bottom o’ it a’. It oughtn’t tae be alloo’d. I 
went to remonstrate with the drunken woman, and a 
report was circulated that I had bribed her to be quiet. 
I do not think the music of the railway guard’s whistle 
ever brought such relief as it did that afternoon. 

It was a more amusing scene that afterwards occurred 
at my own door. On the recommendation, I think, of 
our Students’ Pleasance Mission, a little girl had been 
admitted to the Home, and her father’s consent obtained 
for her emigration, for which the money had been paid 
and the outfit provided. Both father and mother bore 
the worst character ; they had no home, and were seldom 
sober. The day before the girl was to leave Edinburgh, 
the mother appeared at my door demanding her child. 
It did not seem that anything could be made of her 
by argument, so I resorted to a bit of diplomacy. ‘Have 
you a home of your own?’ ‘No.’ ‘Where do you spend 
the night?’ ‘Ina lodging-house when we have money, 
and on a stair when we haven't.’ ‘And where do you 
mean to keep your daughter if she stays in this country ? ; 
‘Oh, we will get her looked after!’ ‘ Does your husband 
work?’ ‘He hasn’t got any clothes.’ ‘Would he work 
if he had clothes?’ ‘Oh, yes. ‘Well, look here. 
Here’s a shilling to pay for a night’s lodging, and if 
you come here at ten o'clock to-morrow morning, Ill 
supply your husband with clothes.’ ‘Can you give him 
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a coat?” “Yes; “And ttrousers?*— Ray €s.@cnndas 
pair of boots?” ‘Yes’ *And aishirt?” “Yes.~ “And 
will you give him a second shirt to wash the first one?’ 
I burst into laughter at the ludicrous idea. But the bait 
took. The woman went away to tell her husband; and 
by the following morning the child was on the way to 
Liverpool. The morning came, and so did the woman, 
and the whole wardrobe was punctually delivered—with 
what result it is hard to say. I was sorry for the woman, 
but who can doubt that in such a case we did the right 
thing ? 

Sometimes, too, we had the interference of the priest. 
An Irishman had sent his children to the Home, and told 
the priest. The priest honoured Mrs. Blaikie with a visit, 
demanding the children. She told him of the miserable 
state of neglect in which they had been found, and from 
which they had been rescued. ‘She had no right to 
interfere with them.’ ‘What! am I to see poor children 
in hunger and misery, and not to feed or clothe them?’ 
‘Certainly not, if you are going to interfere with their 
religion.” ‘Then what is my duty? To leave them 
alone in hunger, poverty, and misery?’ ‘Yes, leave 
them as they are.’ I have heard of many an instance 
of heartless bigotry, but I do not think of any so heartless 
as this. 


CHAPTER Xx 
MR. MOODY 


In Edinburgh 


WueEN we were in Chicago in 1870 (the year before the 
fire) we heard something of D. L. Moody, and my wife 
was much interested in an account of his remarkable 
work there, which she read in David Macrae’s book on 
America. Consequently, when the rumour reached Edin- 
burgh in 1873 that he had been working in Newcastle, 
and the result had not been surpassed since the days 
of Wesley and Whitefield, and when it was proposed to 
invite him to Edinburgh, we gladly encouraged the pro- 
posal. When the billeting of the two evangelists Moody 
and Sankey was under consideration, we gladly invited 
the Moodys to our house, the result being that Mr. and 
Mrs. Moody, with their son and daughter, spent most of 
the winter of 1873-74 under our roof. 

We came very soon to see what a genuine man 
Moody was—unworldly, unaffected, unambitious; and how 
thoroughly his whole heart was set on the evangelistic 
work to which he had devoted his life. When he 
arrived he was suffering from severe cold, which led 
us to remark that we were sorry to see that he had lost 
his voice. The phrase did not seem to be familiar to 
American ears, and Moody warmly repudiated the idea ; 
and sure enough, we were not long of finding that that 
organ was capable of great things yet. 

Certainly he did not spare himself. Daily at twelve 


o'clock he presided at the noon prayer-meeting in the 
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Free Assembly Hall, conducting it with great tact, and 
generally contriving to draw out some of the leading 
ministers either in prayer or in an address, and laying 
great stress on the requests for prayer, which were not 
very numerous at first, but multiplied rapidly as interest 
increased and the atmosphere warmed. In the afternoon 
there was generally a Bible-reading, and in the evening 
his whole force was put forth in an evangelistic meeting, 
usually followed by meetings for inquirers and personal 
dealings with them, And if ever man enjoyed his work, 
it was Mr. Moody. Such constant labours, continued day 
after day, could hardly have failed to exhaust the most 
powerful frame. But the only serious complaint he made 
was that of the foul air of the overcrowded buildings, 
and each night as he came home he was radiant, and 
every successive meeting was the best meeting he had 
ever had. I have often recalled the effect which the 
change on the woman of Samaria produced on our Lord, 
who, when He reached Jacob’s well, sat down so weary, 
but when the dawn of a new life appeared in her miser- 
able soul, had no more sensation of hunger or of fatigue. 
So in the case of Moody—all thought of toil seemed to 
be swallowed up in the joyous experience of successful 
evangelism. Morning seemed to find him as fresh as 
ever. A quaint simile of a worthy cabdriver and street 
preacher seemed to express the general feeling. ‘ After 
all the labours of last night,’ he said, ‘I thought to find 
our two evangelists exhausted and prostrate, but here 
they are this morning as fresh as “two pownies.” ’ 

Mr. Sankey’s aid as a singer was from the first an 
indispensable feature of the movement. Mr. Moody 
brought this experience from Chicago. The class among 
whom he laboured there were not only very sunken, but 
seemed to have a particular aversion to things unseen 
and eternal. They seemed not only to partake of all the 
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ungodliness, but very specially of all the materialism of 
the age, and its opposition to everything spiritual. It 
was indispensable to have something to draw them. 
Musie was the attraction to which they most readily 
responded, and happily music was capable of being made 
a most efficient handmaid to the Gospel.. In Mr. Sankey, 
Moody found a man not only highly gifted in a musical 
point of view, but as warm an evangelist as himself; 
and Sankey’s hymns went home to the hearts of the 
people almost as directly as Moody’s appeals. There was 
something in the strain of the hymn-music that seemed 
to fit in with messages of peace and love. The rhythm 
appeared to adapt itself to the feelings of earnest people, 
and formed a natural channel for the expression of their 
hopes and aspirations, moving them upwards towards 
heaven. The music was so simple that it served its 
purpose well, so bringing out the truth as to make it 
more impressive. For surely this is the purpose of music 
in the worship of God. By expressing truth better it 
makes it more impressive. It sends it deeper down into 
our hearts. What is sometimes known as fine music was 
wholly alien from the purpose—music that draws atten- 
tion to itself, that is its own end, was wholly out of 
place ; but music that seemed to give one a higher impres- 
sion of divine love and grace, that seemed to lift one up 
to the region of divine love and holiness, that seemed to 
echo the divine proclamation, God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son—there could be no 
reasonable objection to that as an auxiliary to the Gospel. 
The Psalms and the psalm-tunes of Scotland have a 
strong hold of the affections of her devout people—in 
some religious communities nothing else is tolerated. 
Some would even approach the sentiment of the good 
woman who said she would have nothing but David’s 
tunes to David’s psalms; but the cases were few and far 
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between, where the revival hymns and the revival tunes 
did not succeed in finding a very congenial corner in 
people’s hearts. How many labours were lightened, 
how many dark nights were cheered, how many happy 
experiences gendered under their influence, it would be 
impossible to say, 

Moody’s sermons were certainly not intellectual, and 
those who went to his meetings in hopes of hearing 
something original and brilliant were doomed to dis- 
appointment. They were plain, honest, somewhat blunt 
appeals, but wonderfully brightened and made telling by 
a copious supply of illustrations, anecdotes, and personal 
reminiscences. Moody had been employed by the Christian 
Commission in the war, and he had many things to narrate 
of his experiences during the varied and memorable 
scenes of that terrible time; and the experiences of the 
battlefield often lent a pathetic touch to his appeals. It 
furnished him with both kinds of incidents—cases where 
the tide of life had ebbed away without any spiritual 
result being reached, and cases where, by God’s great 
mercy, an offered Saviour was apprehended by the dying 
sinner. And this greatly helped what Moody felt to be 
a great desideratum in drawing sinners to the Saviour; 
it helped to show that the Saviour was ready to save ; 
that there was no need of long intervals or intervals of 
any kind between the sense of need and the experience 
of redeeming grace, inasmuch as His own word was, ‘ Look 
unto Me and be ye saved. Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
And the pressing of this great truth was in a large degree 
the business of the inquiry room. What people had to 
get quit of was the notion that, owing to one cause or 
another, there was need for waiting before they could 
avail themselves of the offered redemption. Moody’s 
message was that the Saviour was near; ‘he that hath 
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the Son hath life’; the Saviour came that ‘whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” Could anything be more comprehensive than that 
whosoever?! 

The results of his work began soon to appear. One 
way or other, men and women of all classes and varieties 
were arrested ; felt themselves to be sinners, and eagerly 
sought the Saviour who alone could save them. The 
clerk from the office, the lad from the warehouse, the 
girl from the dressmaking establishment, the soldier from 
the barracks, the woman from the street, were among 
those who came under the influence of the movement, 
and in the great number of cases were brought into the 
light, and tried to lead their friends and companions to 
the source of blessing which had enriched themselves. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Moody found his most 
impressionable and sympathetic people among the members 
of our godly families and godly congregations. The preach- 
ing and instructions of our ministers had laid a splendid 
foundation, but there was a need for some one to come 
and urge our people to decision, inasmuch as human 
nature is very slow of making up its mind, and young 
people, and in fact all people, naturally think that there 
is no need for haste. In this respect it became true that 
one sowed and another reaped. It was remarked that 
during Mr. Moody’s visit the number of young com- 
municants increased very greatly in our congregations. 

1 A very common experience was that of a man in my own flock, who 
had been a drunkard, a ne’er-do-well, and the despair of his family. 
One day in visiting his family, I found his tone quite changed. He was 
evidently subdued and thoughtful. In explanation, he said that he had 
not approved of revival meetings, and had gone to none of them, but his 
children had, and they had brought him some notes and hints which had 
greatly benefited him. For he used to think that he must wait for some 
change to come over his heart before he could be enabled to lay hold of 


Christ; now he had seen that he was welcome ‘just as I am,’ and 
through God’s great mercy he had entered into light and peace. 
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Going to the communion is an occasion that demands 
decision, and the whole strain of his instructions and 
exhortations was in that direction. It has sometimes 
been urged that our churches ought to set apart some of 
their most able ministers as home evangelists. The use 
of such men would be to bring the mass of our people to 
a decision, to bring them to apply all that they have been 
taught in the ordinary instructions of the church, to leave 
no unsettled indeterminate problems behind them, but, 
accepting the Saviour’s gracious offer, devote themselves 
to His service. It is not easy to say in the ordinary 
church how much is lost by want of decision and by 
want of men to enforce decision and labour. to achieve it. 
Mr. Moody achieved much good by another of his 
methods—his Bible readings. They might not be very 
exact in the views he presented of particular texts, but 
they were extremely useful by encouraging the habit of 
searching the Scriptures, and by encouraging a more com- 
prehensive view of the drift or bearing of Scripture as a 
whole. Bible readings founded on the authorised version 
must fail in some things ; they cannot be very satisfactory 
unless superintended by one who knows the original, and 
possesses, moreover, some skill in tracing the connection. 
But as compared with the old method of simply reading 
a chapter and accepting anything that was striking in it, 
but thinking little of what either the drift of the chapter 
was, or the drift of the book in which it occurred, his 
Bible readings were certainly useful. His mode of con- 
ducting the prayer meeting was very characteristic, but 
though it seemed to succeed so long as it was in his 
hands, it did not prosper equally in ordinary circumstances. 
But certainly he made it a prayer meeting. Ordinarily 
the whole of the devotional services used to be conducted 
by one or at most two men, while the minister delivered 
an address. Mr. Moody tried to draw as many as possible 
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into taking part in the devotional service, endeavouring 
to get them to reduplicate on each other, to press with 
fresh emphasis what had already been asked. And he 
tried to get them to communicate their thoughts on the 
passage read and bring to bear on it a more copious and 
full exposition. It seemed the ideal of a prayer meeting, 
but when tried in particular congregations it did not 
appear to catch hold. Shyness and reserve are more 
Seotch than American, and hence perhaps the failure. 

Mr. Moody had no little tact in pressing into the service 
events of common interest that might be happening 
around. During the period of his meetings, an awful 
accident happened at Manuel on the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow line. The casualties were very heavy. Such 
an incident, thrilling the whole town as it did, and bring- 
ing people into a sympathetic mood, could not be passed 
over without a most earnest appeal. It was known that 
one of the sufferers had attended the meeting on the 
night before, and that she had come ‘to see it all,’ a 
phrase sometimes used to denote the realisation of the 
offer of the Gospel and the entrance into peace. Such 
an experience could not fail to become the foundation of 
an earnest appeal, fortified by the question, ‘ How would it 
have been had the case been theirs?’ Less sensational 
incidents, too, were not overlooked. I once met a young 
American who had had an interesting history in connection 
with a very ordinary incident. He was half editor, half 
reporter toa Baltimore newspaper, the chief editor of which 
had resolved, when Moody came to Baltimore, to have the 
best possible report of his addresses. Knowing the ability 
of this young man, he intrusted the reports to him, Our 
friend was somewhat disgusted, being a free-thinker, and 
believing that nothing could be less congenial to him 
than to report Moody. One day as this gentleman was 
passing along the street, he observed something peculiar 
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opposite a shop window. Three girls were looking in, 
but the middle of the three was blind. He observed 
that the other two were trying to give her an account 
of the pretty things they saw in the window. From 
this our friend drew a very ordinary moral lesson on 
behalf of mutual help, those who see should help those 
who do not. Now this, in the moral sphere, was pre- 
cisely what Moody was perpetually urging in the spiritual. 
‘You members of churches, with all your privileges, ought 
to be perpetually thinking how you can benefit your 
fellows.” The young man was struck. ‘ Here,’ he said, 
‘is a link between the man and me. He has taken up 
my observation and found it congenial. There must be 
other points of sympathy between us.’ He was induced to 
pay to his addresses a degree of attention not given before ; 
and the result was that he became a thoroughly changed 
man, and an active co-operator with Moody and his work. 

And this was another good thing that Moody did—he 
set people working. He was never tired dwelling on that 
expression in the parable, Mark xiii. 34: He gave to every 
man his work. How many different forms of activity 
were stimulated or brought into activity by his influence, 
it would be hard to say. The whole work of the 
Carrubber’s Close Mission in its many branches was 
practically his doing. Of the less public movements 
which he originated, one that has had great stability, 
is a Mothers’ Prayer-meeting, designed as a union -to 
pious mothers for praying for their children. This work 
he committed mainly to the care of my wife; and it 
has gone on with hardly an interruption of a single day 
for five-and-twenty years. In their records the mothers 
have entered the names of all the sons and daughters 
on whose behalf prayer was sought; and from these 
assembled mothers the voice of petition has risen to 
Heaven from Thursday to Thursday, that God would 
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make them all partakers of His grace, would bless and 
guide them through all the scenes of life, and give them 
an abundant entrance at last into His heavenly kingdom. 
In how many cases these prayers have been answered 
we cannot say. But that meeting has often proved a 
source of great refreshing and consolation to its habitués, 
sustaining them in times of anxiety, aud brightening the 
future with hope and trust, when the shadows were 
somewhat dull; and thanksgivings have from time to 
time mingled with prayers, for that great mercy which 
beyond all others fills a pious mother’s heart with joy. 

It was so seldom that anything sensational was found 
at Mr. Moody’s meetings, that I may very safely give the 
only exception that occurs to my recollection. During 
his mission, a visit was paid to Edinburgh by a body of 
Jubilee singers, who were bent on raising some money 
on behalf of a University in the West. To us in Edin- 
burgh, who did not know that negroes are sometimes 
gifted with very sweet voices, the idea was a new one. 
Mr. Moody, however, who knew the party well, was not 
disposed to allow us to wait for their public meeting 
before we learned their capacity of song. One day, 
after a solemn address and an urgent call for decision, 
very soft voices were heard from the gallery of the 
Assembly Hall, and when more attention was given, it 
was found that they were singing the hymn— 


‘There are angels hovering round 
To carry the tidings home 
To the new Jerusalem.’ 


So soft and melodious were the voices, and so inscrutable 
their origin, that it really seemed as if some angelic choir 
were singing, and the effect would hardly have been 
more striking had it been Whitefield who was preaching, 
on the occasion when he made the solemn appeal to 
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Gabriel to stop before he left the Assembly, and see 
whether he might not carry the tidings that some sinner 
had repented. 

There was a very. general feeling, after all the ex- 
citement of the revival, that the young converts stood 
in need of a wider acquaintance with doctrinal truth, 
of a fuller exposition of the doctrines of grace. There 
had been so much addressed to their feelings, that there 
was some danger of their making feeling too strong a test 
of truth ; it was desirable to open up to them the breadth 
of divine truth, and thus save them from being liable to 
be carried away by every diverse wind of doctrine. This 
important department of his work Moody asked me to 
undertake. I was able to devote to it an early hour 
every Sunday morning, and to carry on the class for more 
sessions than one. Our attendance was from one hundred 
to one hundred and thirty, and our basis of instruction 
was the Shorter Catechism. For though it is true that 
certain tenets of Calvinism are put somewhat broadly and 
almost repulsively there, it is on the whole so admirable 
a summary of Christian doctrine, as to be better adapted 
for the end proposed than any other summary of doctrine. 
I have always thought, however, that the Catechism is 
very deficient in not giving a more prominent place in 
the scheme of redemption to the love of God; in not 
having a question to express the counterpart of the verse 
that has probably had more influence than any other in 
the Bible in drawing sinners: ‘God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but should have 
eternal life.’ 


At Northfield 


It was on our way to the Philadelphia Pan-Presbyterian 
meeting of 1880 that we paid our return visit to Mr. 
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Moody. We took ship for Boston, landing there at a time. 
not at all favourable for making the acquaintance of the hub 
of the world, and from thence we made our way through 
the pleasant State of Massachusetts to Mr. Moody’s home 
at Northfield. 

Northfield is not a town nor a village, but a township— 
a somewhat irregular concourse of houses, mostly scattered 
along the road, which is lined with beautiful elms, each 
house having likewise a cluster of trees of its own. 
Northfield looks out on the valley of the Connecticut, 
and on a fine summer evening it would be hard to find 
a more beautiful prospect. A stonethrow from his own 
house was the cottage of his mother, and within an easy 
distance, uncles and cousins, mostly with Scriptural 
names, and all engaged in agriculture, to which un- 
happily the times are not favourable, the West having 
so greatly distanced the East agriculturally. 

Nevertheless, it is a simple but pleasant life which 
is led by these farmers when the conditions are at all 
favourable. Mr. Moody was enjoying his vacation, but 
it would hardly have suited for a vacation to another. 
He had a man to help him with the farm, but even 
farm-work he did not shirk. Early in the morning he 
got up to churn. He had his correspondence, his books, 
the management of the college which he was building, 
and his miscellaneous business. On Sundays he oun 
start about five, before the day became too hot, so as to 
get to some distant place where he was to preach in the 
(en won. In the afternoon he would have some less 
onerous engagement not far off; and in the evening 
he would appear at some important centre, exerting all 
his strength for an evangelistic meeting. At the time 
of our first visit he was beginning that series of build- 
ings with which all recent visitors are well acquainted, 
in connection with the annual Northfield Conference. 
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It was the funds derived from the royalty for the hymn- 
books that began these schools, and these, in addition to 
contributions given for the purpose, to a large extent 
have continued to be so employed. Mr. Moody’s first 
idea was, I think, to train girls for useful employments, 
whether as teachers, nurses, Biblewomen, or otherwise. 
The great establishment at Mount Hermon is a regular 
boys’ college. 

There was one form of active exercise to which neither 
Mr. Moody nor any of his family were partial, namely, 
walking. It must be remembered that the weather was 
extremely warm, and did not predispose us to that 
exercise. Mr. Moody could not understand walking for 
pleasure. If he saw me leaving the house, he would 
ask where I was going: it might be to the post-office. 
Then can’t you have the buggy?) When he went to pay 
his daily visit to his mother, the buggy was requisitioned. 
I was amused at a Newfoundland dog who constantly 
watched me as I went out, and for love of human fellow- 
ship accompanied me. It was rare to find an American 
friend who had pluck for a walk of two or three miles 
to the top of a neighbouring hill. Once | accomplished 
that feat in company with Dr. Pentecost; when we 
returned it was touching to see Mr. Moody’s compassion. 
He hoped we had returned wiser men—sadder we could 
not but be. 

His fondness for Bible readings, and likewise _ his 
readiness to press to his service any who might seem able 
to give help, led to a week-night meeting, which was held 
at Dr. Pentecost’s, who had a house in the neighbour- 
hood. For myself, he had two directions in which he 
used to ask my help. One was to expound some theo- 
logical doctrines. On that evening his subject was 
purification. With the help of the Shorter Catechism, I 
was able to make the desired contribution. He had also 
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an idea that I could give a running commentary on 
Seripture. In 1869, when I was worshipping in his own 
chureh in’ Chicago, I was startled at an announcement : 
‘Professor Blaikie will now give a short exposition of 
Scripture.’ There was something in his tone which made 
it difficult to refuse. It was not the imperative mood, 
but rather the optative. It was as if he had said, ‘You 
will be doing me a great favour by complying with this 
request.’ 

Mr. Moody impressed me, as I suppose he impressed all 
who saw him in his disengaged moods, with his capacity 
of using the world without abusing it. It might not have 
been altogether unexpected that one who had devoted 
his whole soul to the most earnest form of evangelistic 
work should have shown some leaning to asceticism. On 
the contrary, he was full of humour. Neither for himself 
nor his children did he turn away from sources of natural 
gladness. In one respect I marked a difference between 
him and David Livingstone. In his long detention at 
Manyuema, Livingstone questioned himself respecting his 
past life, especially what he had to regret in it. The 
one thing he had to regret was that he had not played 
more with his children while he had them beside him. 
The time came when it could not be done. Moody, on 
the other hand, devoted his Saturday afternoons to play- 
ing with his children. 
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